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THE 

“Proofs” are the first impressions which are 
taken from types after they are set up, so that 
the matter may be read, and corrections made, 
previous to printing. A proof was a great deal 
more than that at the moment selected by the 
artist for the above picture. Think, what were 
the first impressions of John Guttenberg and 
John Faust, in that rude printing office at Mentz, 
in 1450, on examining the first proof-sheet 
taken from t-y-p-e-s.—It was indeed a proof,—It 
assured them of success, of fame, of honor, and 
perhaps it showed them some dim foreshadow: 
ing of the results to the world of the art 
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of printing. Guttenberg, the poor mechanic 
with his great genius, had struggled along since 
1438 alone, until he found in Faust a genial, ap- 
preciative, liberal patron. Faust’s face glows 
with surprise, pleasure, and interest at the de- 
monstration of the problem. To Guttenberg, 
however, it is the moment of modest triumph, 
the culmination of his hopes and labors. He 
offers to his friend and patron the proof that his 
claims are just. The lever that will move the 
world he places in his hands, Think of what 
this first “ proof” meant. Yet with true inven- 
tive instinct Guttenberg apparently takes no 
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pride in it, but is intent on pointing out some 
little defect, and is already planning to do bet- 
ter. There are two other characters in the pic- 
ture: one a sturdy laborer, who thinks “ What 
fools there are in the world!” The other is 
Peter Scheeffer, the scribe, whose facility with 
the pen rendered him valuable to Guttenberg in 
selecting styles for his type, etc. He takes in the 
whole, and it was he who first cast metal in 
moulds to form type. Guttenberg first used 
moveable types of wood or metal, and made 
them up in forms for printing.—The above is 
from a fine engraving at Goupil’s, on Broadway, 
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Every year we wonder to see the effect of a few 
warm, moist days in June—things push forward 
their growth with such vigor—even the soil seems 
to teem with life. The air has lost that oppressive 
Janguor which it imparted during the first hot days, 
of spring, and now, though warmer, it, the rather, 
inspires usto work. There is work enough for man 
and beast. Farmers careful to take advantange of op- 
portunities, are well ahead with their work, so that 
even if the corn has to be replanted to some extent, 
and other delays occur, they will be ready for the 
proper June work in its time. 

The weather is at times cold and wet, for which 
there is at this time no remedy, but drainage at the 
proper season will place the soil out of danger 
from excess of water. At other times this month 
is a dry one, and now and then a June drouth is 
very disastrous. The remedy for this is deep work- 
ing, and frequent stirring and pulverization of the 
surface. Almost every section of the country has 
its own tools for this work, and most of them an- 
swerayery good end. The desirable points being 
lightness, ease of handling, steadiness in the ground, 
and the cutting or stirring evenly the whole soil. 
For hoed crops, asmall A-harrow, with plow handles 
does very well; ora larger one, with the front teeth 
taken out, to run astride the rows of corn, etc. 
Besides, one of the best ways to keep a crop from 
suffering from drouth, is torun a subsoil plow 
through near the rows, but not near enough to 
disturb them or their roots. For this purpose the 
Mole subsoil plow is the best. This goes by sever- 
al names, Mapes’, Knox’s, ete., but it is a very old 
invention, and consists simply of a flat, wedge- 
shaped share, like a spear head driven through the 
ground, being attached toa plow beam by one or 
two standards, the steel ones are preferable. 


Hints about Work. 


At this time of the year, when the stock is chief 
ly in pasture, and the barns and granarics are com- 
paratively empty, time should be taken for 





A General Clearing out.—All the buildings should 
be swept out thoroughly, the hay, feed, etc., cleared 
out, and also all the seattered grain, with the in- 
sects it may contain, and the whole of the premises 
put in order for the reception of the new crops. 

Old Hay ought not to be left to form the bottom 
of the mow, but put somewhere, where it can be 
got at conveniently at any time. At this time, also, 
do any necessary repairs of those parts which 
were covered up when much hay and grain were 
in store; and in rainy days 

Repair the flooring to cattle stalls, ete., making 
sure that all liquid and solid manure shall be saved, 

The Cattle in the pasture should be looked to 
daily, that they do not lack water, and good feed, 
and to see that none are ailing. 

Pastures not in real good heart, may be greatly 
benefitted at this season, by shutting the stock out 
of them for a few days, and giving them a light 
dressing of ashes, bonedust and plaster, or of good 
superphosphate or guano. 

Sheep.—Look out for dogs—put poisoned meat 
about iz the pastures near where the dogs would 
enter, if you suspect dogs of chasing and worrying 
them. The way to do it is this, take picces of 
meat as large as a dog ean easily swallow, run a 
knife blade half way through, and then pressing 
the meat so as to open the hole, drop into the cen- 
ter of the meat a few grains of the poison, 3 grains 
is enough. Let the druggist weigh out afew doses 
and put them in separate papers, one can readily 
guess near enough after that. It is policy to wash 
wool so as to get the dirt out, but not remove all 
the grease—thus the fleeces will weigh heavicr, and 
so long as manufacturers will not discriminate be- 
tween cleaned and half cleaned Wool, it is not un- 
fair. The best washing is done by washing some 
of the greasiest fleeces which are not very dirty, in 


subsequently rinsed clean in pure water. This sys- 
tem of washing sheep affords a considerable quan- 
tity of very valuable manure in the water used, 
which may be applied by watering carts, or by be- 
ing distributed upon the grass or other crops, by 
the pailful. See item in Hints for Work, last month, 
about shearing sheep unwashed, ticks, ete. 

Teas and Oatsmay be sown together any time dur- 
ing this month, using, on soil well prepared by re- 
peated harrowings at intervals of several days, to 
kill weeds, about 2 bushels of each seed well mixed 
and drilled in deep: or, drill in the peas three 
inches deep and sow the oats broadcast and harrow 
them in the same way the drills run. 

Millet, as a fodder crop, to cut before the seed 
ripens, is highly esteemed by many. The large 
kind is sowed in drills or broadcast, in good light 
soil. Weeds check its growth disastrously at its 
first starting, but if the ground can be stirred, it 
soon takes care of itself even in rather weedy soil, 
The small variety known as 

Hungarian Grass, affords an abundant crop of 
good hay on land in good heart, and bears a drouth 
well. It should be cut soon after flowering, be- 
cause the bristles, which surround the mature 
grain, produce bad effects in the stomachs of horses 
and perhaps other stock, which gives this fod- 
der a bad reputation. Sow after the middle of 
June, employing the previous time to clear the 
ground of weeds, using about 1¢ bushel (20 to 24 
Ibs.) of the seed to the acre, and brushing it in if 
the ground is not very dry, in which case it should 
be lightly harrowed. It is valuable to cut green. 

Buttev.—The secret of making good butter 
cleanliness and thoroughness, and the time for the 
most profitable exercise of the art of buttermak- 
ingis June. The grass is abundant, the cows in 
full milk, the weather favorable. The milk should 
not be kept too cool, though this is rarely a fault 
in dairies. It is enough if it be kept as cool as 
60° Fahrenheit, though 55° is not too cool. Cream 
will rise at about this temperature better than at 
any Other, and the same is best at which to churn. 
Milk should stand where the air is sweet and fresh, 
odors from the kitchen or from the stable, or odors 
of any kind, indeed, except that of fresh air, should 
be carefully excluded. Stone floors are desirable, 
for these can be kept constantly moist and so 
cooler than others, and the air onght to circulate 
freely over and under the pans. Shallow pans are 
better than deep ones. Work out the buttermilk 
without touching the hands to the butter, using as 
little water as possible, or none at all. If the but- 
termilk is all out, and with it all the milk, sugar 
and cheesy portions of the milk, butter will keep 
with very little salt. The more imperfect the work- 
ing, the more salt is required. In keeping cream 
several days, put it where the temperature will be 
uniform and cool, and stir well if more is added, 

Beans.—The white field bean may be sown with 
profit any time during the month. Plant in drills 
2 fect apart, the hills being a foot apart. The Blue 
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Pod and White Marrow are the best, the latter 
ought not to be planted later than the 25th. 
Fowls.—Give hens as much space as possible, if 
confined, throwing them fresh sods daily, as at 
this season grass will be a good part of their living. 
Provide clean gravel and lime, and a good dusting- 
box, and lime-wash the houses, nest-boxes and 
roosts frequently. A hen with chickens will do 
little scratching if each foot is tied up in a little 
bag or toe of an old stocking, and the brood will 
do much good in the garden. 
Corn.—Much corn is not planted until the first 
week in June, and yet good crops are secured. If 
planted late, of course only the earliest maturing 
kinds should be used. In its cultivation horse 
rower should take the place of the hand-hoe, as 
far as possible, and on many soils it will be found 
hardly necessary to hoe at all, if the horse cultiva- 





tion be thorough, and the rows run both ways, 
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Corn Fodder.—Dry weather may suddenly cut 
short the pasturage, and without a good supply of 
corn fodder many a farmer would find his milk 
running very low. Corn should be sowed on 
ground in good heart, in drills 3 feet apart, ma- 
nured in the drill with compost if need be. About 
3 or 4 bushels is the usual seeding for an acre. The 
ground should be cultivated between the rows with 
a horse-hoe or cultivator once or twice.— 

Sorghum may be used instead of corn, but it is 
not nearly so good. Still the seed costs much less. 

Clover Seed.—Don’t forget that red clover on 
good land, cut early, will produce a crop of seed 
as good, or better than you can buy. Cut before it 
would otherwise be best to do so,—early in June,— 
and leave the stubble even as possible. If you can 
put on a light dressing of fine muck and ashes 
compost, you will sce the advantage in it. 

Peas sowed after the 15th of May, north of lati- 
tude 41°, will be free from the Pea Weevil or Pea 
Bug. South of this latitude, peas sown earlier by 
several days or weeks, will usually be found free. 

Root Crops.—We hope none of our readers will 
neglect to plant roots. Mangel wurtzels should 
have been planted in May, but will make a crop in 
good soil now. The soil for Rutabagas should be 
rich and mellow, and 200 or 300 pounds of a good 
Superphosphate, or an equal quantity of bonedust 
will do the crop nothing but good. Sow with a 
good drill 24 inches apart, and thin to a foot apart 
in the drills, or 16 inches in very rich land. 

Cabbages do well on soil rich in organic matter, 
such as reclaimed swamps, in fact they will flourish 
on any rich soil. They need good previous tillage 
of the soil, and constant culture, that is, enough to 
secure an open, weedless soil so far as practicable. 
They take the place of roots perfectly in feeding, 
and impart but very little flavor to the milk, 
provided no decayed leaves are fed. The seed of 
the Drumhead, Flat Dutch, Mason, and other late 
sorts may be sowed now in seed beds, and by and 
by the plants set in the field 2 feet apart in rows, 
30 inches to 3 feet apart according to the usual size 
of the variety. Cabbages produce an immense 
quantity of food per acre on good ground.——One 
great use of hoed crops is to destroy the 

Weeds.—Very weedy land may be cleaned com- 
pletely by dilligently allowing no weeds to grow 
large, and frequently stirring the soil so as to cause 
new crops continually to sprout. Wet weather 
should be taken advantage of to 

Pull deep-rooted Weeds both among grain and 
grass, Where these crops can be entered without 
injury, and also in the corn field. 


Tobacco.—Set plants about the 2nd and 3d week 
in June in this latitude, and northward. The soil 
must be rich, in good tilth, the rows 3 feet apart, 
and the plants 2!¢ feet in the rows. Shelter from 
the sun by dropping a little freshly mown grass 
upon the plants, keep close watch for grubs and 
cut worms, and reset as fast as plants fail, up to the 
second week in July. 

ais 


Orchard and Nursery. 


He who has planted trees has done well, but he 
who has watched them and cared for their early 
growth, has done better. There would be very little 
to be said about pruning, were the young trees 
properly looked after. The rubbing off of a super- 
fluous bud here, pinching a rampant shoot there, 
and the judicious use of the pocket knife as oc- 
casion required, would soon put a young orchard 
in the way it should go. But as people will let 
trees have their own way until they need 


Pruning, we ave obliged to accept pruning, the 
cutting off of large limbs, as onc of the operations 
that must be done. This and the next are the 
months in which to do it, as now in the growing 
season the wounds heal over “ kindly.” Never cut 
a limb from a tree unless something is to be gained 
by it. Indiscriminate hacking merely because it is 
the pruning season, is not to be commended. If 
the head is too crowded and there is not room for 
the light and air, thin it; if one branch grows so 





near another as to chafe it, take it out ; if the tree 
is disposed to grow one-sided, balance it. Use a 
saw with a wide “set,’”’ never an axe, though some- 
times a heavy chisel driven up from below, will 
prove efficient. Leave a smooth cut, by paring 
carefully with knife or chisel if need be. The 
wound will heal over all the better if covered from 
the air. The old solution of shellac in alcohol is 
an excellent application, but the price of mate- 
rials is too high to allow of their general use, and 


Grafting Wax, applied warm with a brush, is a 
very useful substitute. One part tallow, two of 
wax, four of rosin, melted together and applied 
while warm, will answer the purpose. The com- 
position may be made harder or softer by altering 
the proportion of tallow. In shaping 

Young Trees, to form low heads, if only for the pro- 
tection the overhanging branches afford tothe trunk. 


they have “taken.” In common cleft grafting 
there are usually two cions put in, but seldom more 
than one is needed. Cut off the superfluous one, 
and if the upper buds of the one allowed to grow 
are disposed to starve the lower ones, shorten them 
by pinching. In short, treat a graft as if it were a 
newly planted young tree. Keep the wax or clay 
closely applied, until the wound is well covered. 

Insects will demand much of the attention of the 
fruit grower at this time. One of the most con- 
spicuous of these is the Tent Caterpillar. If, as 
we advised in season, the eggs were looked for and 
removed, the number of tents will be sensibly less. 
We have probably a dozen letters giving the writers’ 
method of treating this caterpillar; they all result 
in destroying the nest and killing the inhabitants. 
Kerosene on a swab, soft-soap on a swab and a 
torch of kerosene to burn them out are among the 
remedies proposed. As good a way as we have 
ever seen, is to pull off the nest and trample on it, 
wearing gloves if you are squeamish about cater- 
pillars; or, if the nest is, as is often the case, on a 
small twig, cut it off, but don’t omit the trampling. 
Fires in the orchard at night will attract and des- 
troy many moths, and some place lamps or lanterns 
in large pans of water. The insects strike against 
the glass and fall into the water and are drowned. 
Now is the time to be onghe guard against 

Borers.—See article on page 187, May number. 

Buds set last year will now be pushing a growth 
so vigorous, that there is great danger that it will 
be broken down by winds, or by its own weight. 
It should be tied to the stump of the stock left for 
that purpose, or if necessary toastake. All 

Suckers, whether they appear on budded, or graft- 
ed stocks, or on established trees, should be rub- 
bed off when they first appear. If the 

Black Knot appears on the plum or cherry tree, 
cut it off and burn it. This is a regular fungous 
growth and should not be laid to insects who have 
enough other mischief to answer for. It has been 
ignorantly charged to the account of the 

Curculio, which will perhaps deposite its eggs in 
it in default of finding fruit. Treat the curculio in 
the only practical way. Jar every tree early in the 
morning, catch the insects that fall, upon a sheet, 
and burn them. As soon as the new growth of 
shrubs gets firm enough, 

Layers may be made. Put the layer down in rich 
soil, and if at all disposed to dry out, cover the 
surface with a mulch of moss, or other material. 

Seed-beds of fruit and other trees will need weed- 
ing, and thinning, and often, especially in the case 
of forest and evergreens, need shading. If seedling 
evergreens are disposed to damp off, sift over the 
bed an inch or so of dry sand. 


Evergreens may still be transplanted, if the roots 
are properly kept from drying. They may also be 
pruned intoshape. Always keep the upper branches 
from overhanging the lower. They bear the free 
cutting, and may be dwarfed or shaped at will. Clean 
culture is as necessary for shrubs and trees as for 
corn and potatoes,and pays as well,therefore destroy 


Weeds, by the use of the cultivator, hoe, rake, or 





hand, weeding as circumstances require. 


Grafts set this spring will now show whether * 


Kitchen Garden, 

Most people have a time of “ making garden,” 
and then let the thing take its chances, and we 
often see a better crop of weeds than of anything 
else. Ina well kept gardena weed is never allowed 
to get larger than can be killed by arake. Much of 
the tillage may be done with a good steel rake fre- 
quently applied. Still, the hoe must be used, and 
in large gardens the horse cultivator kept moving 
between the rows. The time to perform these 
operations is just before the ground needs weeding. 
By working frequently early in the season, all the 
seeds of weeds that are near the surface, are made 
to germinate, and the young plants are destroyed. 
Those who have had their early plantings destroyed 
by cold rains, or who have neglected to sow many 
things they would like to have, should not let the 
lateness of the season deter them. There are but 
few things that will not make a crop if planted the 
first of June. ‘Things that are soon over may have 
their duration much prolonged by sowing again. 

Asparagus.—Do not continue the cutting too 
long. When peas come, give the asparagus bed a 
rest, and keep off all weeds until the tops cover it. 

Beans of the bush sorts may be planted for suc- 
cession, and for dried beans. It is not too late to 
plant Limas and other runners. The White Ran- 
ner is sold in many places as the Lima; thougha 
very good bean, it is inferior to the Lima, and may 
be distinguished from it by its greater plumpness, 
and more shining surface. 

Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Broccoli.—Plants of 
these may still be set out. The growing ones need 
to have the soil frequently stirred, and they will be 
greatly forwarded by the use of liquid manure. 
Find the holes of the cut worms and destroy them ; 
kill caterpillars when young, and if lice are trouble- 
some, sift on air slaked lime or ashes. 

Beets.—Hoe and thin freely those that are grow- 
ing, and sow the Long Blood for the main crop. 

Carrots.—Keep ahead of the ifi@eds by working 
the ground as soon as the plants can be seen. Thin 
to six inches. It is not too late to sow seed. 

Celery.—Set early plants in well manured trenches, 
or if flat culture be preferred, in rows three feet 
apart, the plants six inches distant in the rows. 
Plants for a late crop should be watered as needed, 
and be cut back to make them grow stocky. 

Corn.—Good sweet corn may be had until frost 
comes, by planting a patch every two weeks, 

Capsicums.—These, like all other plants of tropi- 
cal origin, need a warm exposure and rich soil. 

Cucumbers.—Plant as directed last month. Be- 
sides the striped bug, there is a yellow bug with 
spots like the lady bug, that is most destructive. 
Fortunately they are not numerous; the only 
remedy we know is hand picking early in the 
morning. When the sun gets warm they are very 
lively, but in the cool of the morning they are quiet. 

Egg Plants.—Forward them by all possible means, 
rich soil, warm exposure and frequent hoeing. 
Draw the earth towards the stems to support them. 

Endive affords an acceptable substitute for lettuce 
in the hot months. Sow and thin, or set out the 
plants so that they willstand a foot apart cach way. 











Lettuce.—Sow seed frequently to keep up a suc- 
cession, and transplant toa cool and shady place. 

Melons.—Treat the same as cucumbers, 

Onions. —Thorough weeding and thinning are 
more necessary to success with this crop than to 
any other. Every weed must be kept down, and if 
good bulbs are desired, thin to 3 or 4 inches in the 
rows. Boiling water poured through a colander is 
one of the best remedies for the maggot. When 
the tops of potato onions fal! over, pull them. 

Parsnips.—Weed, thin and hoe as soon as_ plants 
afe large enough to handle. 

Peas.—Stick with brush as soon a8 well up, as 
when the plants fall over, it is very difficult to get 
them to standup. Late planted peas should be put 
in deeply worked soil. If seed is to be saved, the 
earliest and best vines should be reserved for this. 


Potatoes.—Hoe, and at the same time give a hand: 
ful of plaster to each bill, 
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Radishes. —~Otherwied vacant places may be sown 
to radishes for a succession. 

FRhubarb.—If any flower stalks appear, cut them 
down. Nowisa good time to dry or bottle a sup- 
ply for winter. Keep the beds free of weeds. 

Ruta Bagas.—Sow latter part of June; as soon 
as up, dust with lime and ashes to keep off the fly. 

Salsify.—If not already sown, seed may still be 
putin. Treat the same as carrots. 

Spinach.—The New Zealand spinach is best for hot 
weather, but a supply of the ordinary kind may be 
kept up by sowing at intervals. 


Squashes.—Plant as directed last month. More 
vigilance will be required to keep off insects. 
Sweet Fotatoes.—Plant if not already done. See 


directions for preparing the ground, last month. 


Tomatoes.—Plants for the late crop may be set. 
We have given in the present and previous numbers 
sufficient directions for those who wish to follow 
any of these different methods of training. 


Watering.—The free use of the hoe and cultivator 
will do much in helping plants through a dry time. 
If watering must be done, let it be thorough, and 
soak the ground well. A mere sprinkling of the 
leaves of the plants and the surface of the soil are 
of little use. Liquid manure, applied ina “ grow- 
ing time,’’ will help wonderfully. Apply it weak. 

Weeds.—We can only emphasize what is said 
above. When one gets large enough to be seen, it 
is already tov large to live. 

a 


Fruit Garden. 


There is no operation in the fruit garden more 
beneficial in its results than thinning the fruit, and 
there is none so generally neglected. Over-bearing 
is generally permitted, to a fault. Fruit should be 
thinned not only for the benefit of the present crop, 
but for that of ypxt year. The earlier the surplus 
is removed afterthe fruit is set, the better, as the 
tree need not be expending its energies in develop- 
ing fruit that is ultimately to be destroyed. It will 
even pay to thin the 

Currant, where extra specimensare desired. Rub 
off useless suckers and branches as they start, and 
and if the soil around the bushes is not mulched, 
keep it stirred by hoeing. The worm on its first 
appearance is to be sprinkled with powdered white 
hellebore, as before directed, and if the borer 
appears, cut off the affected shoots and burn them. 


Gooseberrvies, when heavily loaded with fruit, will 
need props to keep the branches from the ground. 
Use sulphur if mildew appears. In city markets 
both these and currants often bring a better price 
if marketed when green. 


Raspberries and Blackberries. —A\ suckers that are 
not needed for making new plants, are to be cut off 
as fast as they appear. Tie the canes now growing 
for next year’s fruiting to the trellis or stake. 

Grapes.—Thin out the bunches freely, especially 
on young vine:. One bunch to the shoot is as 
much as a vine should carry the first year of its 
fruiting. Stop the shoot at three or four leaves be- 
yond the last cluster. Young vines should grow 
only asingle cane the first year, and be kept tied 
up. See treatment of mildew on page 223. Hand 
picking must be resorted to for the large beetles 
and caterpillars, 


Dwarf Pear and other fruit trees may be shaped 
at will by pinching the young growth. The sys- 
tematic practice of this is given in full in Rivers’ 
Miniature Fruit Garden. The disagreeable slimy 
slug which appears on pear and other trees is 
killed by a dusting of air-slacked lime. 


Strawberries.—If the plants are not alrfdy 
mulched, they will need it before the fruit gets 
large. Straw is generally used, but corn stalks or 
any other material that will keep the fruit off of 
the ground will answer. After the fruit is off, clean 
the beds with the hoe. Newly set plants are to 


be kept free of weeds, and unless it is desired to 














multiply plants, the runners are to be cut off 


Sacer Gaveen 


In this month of abundance of flowers, there is 
constant employment for the cultivator. He finds 

Weeds growing rapidly both in the beds and 
borders and on the Jawn. A sharp steel rake is a 
capital implement to dress over the beds with, and 
the bayonet hoe will serve to work the soil where 
plants are too near together to allow of the use of 
the rake. Do not let perennial weeds get established 
on the lawn, but pull them while still small. 

Bulbs that bioomed this spring should be allowed 
to remain as long the leaves continue green. 
When they begin to fade, take up the bulbs, allow 
them to dry a few days, remove the tops, wrap the 
bulbs in paper and store them in a ary cool ~~ uce, 
where they will not be injured by mice. 

Annuals will need transplanting, and those sowed 
where they are to bloom are to be thinned. Crowd- 
ing is a common fault with those who grow annuals, 
and we seldom see a well developed specimen. 
Seeds of many sorts may still be sown. See p. 227. 

Bedding Plants.—Ageratums, Gazanias, Verbenas, 
ete., may be made much more effective if they are 
pegged down, so as to best cover the surface. This 
is especially necessary in windy places. When 

Potted Plants ave used in the decoration of the 
grounds, it is much better to plunge them, putting 
coal ashes under the bottom of the pot to keep 
out worms. When the pots are not plunged, care 
must be given to the watering. 

Herbaceous Perennials of many kinds, such as 
Phloxes, ete., may be multiplied by making cut- 
tings of the stems before flowering. 

Neatness of a garden is in good measure through 
the agency of sticks and strings. Plants that need 
support should be kept tied up, but the means by 
which the effect is produced should be, as much as 
possible, concealed. Under head of neatness is in- 
cluded the care of gravel and other walks, frequent 
mowing of lawns, keeping edging in trim, ete. 


and cin. 


as 


fee oe 
Green and Hot-Houses. 


The majority of the plants being out, al neces- 
sary repairs can be made. The plants that are left 
within, will need shading from the burning sun, 
and watering and syringing. The plants kept in 
pots out-doors should be so sheltered from high 
winds, that they will not be thrown over, and it is 
well tostand them on a layer of coal ashes, to keep 
worms from working their way up into the pots. 
Many things may be turned out with advantage. 

Azaleas, Oranges and many others make a good 
growth when treated in this way. 

Camellias and other plants of temperate climates 
should be well shaded. 

Insects, other than the usual pests of the house, 
will often attack plants that are set out, and they 
must be looked to frequently, and 

Water must be given as often as needed. 

Stock for winter bloom may be propagated from 
cuttings, and sowing seeds of green-house plants. 

Potting Soil should be provided for in advance, 
and a yearly provision made by stacking up sods 
from an old pasture to decompose. 

SS. 


Cold Grapery. 


All sudden changes are to be avoided, and the 
temperature kept from 85 to 90, at mid-day, allow- 
ing it to sink very gradually to the night tempera- 
ture. During the time the vines are in flower, it is 
well to go through the house and give the bunches 
a gentle flirt with the fifiger, in order to facilitate 
the distribution of pollen. While the vines are in 
flower, the use of the syringe is discontinued, but 
after the berries are set, it is freely used. One 
bunch to aspur is enough fruit to leave, and the 
shoot is stopped by pinching it at the third or 
fourth leaf beyond the bunch. The number of | 
bunches to be allowed toa vine will depend upon 
its strength. It is well to avoid an excessive crop. 
When the berries attain the size of peas, they are 
to be thinned and one half or more, according to 
the variety, removed from each bunch, As the 
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fruit increases in weight, the bunches will need to 
be tied up to the wires. 


alee 
Apiary in June.—Prepared by M. Quinby. 

June is the swarming season, though bees often 
commence in May, and sometimes wait until July 
to begin. Any one wishing to increase his colonies 
to the utmost, must secure at least one swarm 
from each stock that is sufficiently strong. This 
is @ matter which is toa great extent under con- 
trol. A hive will often exhibit all the indications 
of swarming, except actually issuing, and yet not 
swarm. Make artificial swarms as directed last 
month. If you do not intend to make all the 
swarms possible, it is well to put on the surplus 
boxes, but do not expect the greatest yield of sur- 
plus honey, and at the same time great increase. 
Often the non-swarming hive will store honey 
enough to buy a good hive or two of bees when 
sold. Prepare the surplus honey boxes before 
placing in the hives by sticking in the top of each 
some nice white combs the right distance apart, to 
serve as guides to the bees; pieces an inch square 
will do. Mr. Harbison says, instead of melting 
beeswax into which one edge of the comb may be 
dipped to make it stick, these pieces may be 
glued. Stocks not strong enough to swarm by 
the last of this month, should be made to show 
cause. If diseased, drive out as directed June, 1865. 
If queenless, give them a new queen, unless too 
weak to keep out worms. If the queen is barren, 


| destroy her, and replace with another, in a few days. 


In a good season, bees quite often swarm too 
much—more proportionally in small, than in large 
apiaries. When no queens are reared artificially 
to supply stocks or swarms, it is usually most prof- 
itable when practicable, to limit the issues from 
each, to one. With the movable combs, this may 
be controled. As arule, five or six days after the 
first issue, take out the frames, and cut out all 
queen cells but one, leaving the oldest. If any are 
not sealed, it may be necessary to open the hive 
again in three or four days, aud cut off any cells 
that may subsequently be started. ‘“After-swarms” 
usually issue from the 8th to the 18th day after the’ 
first ; they need not be expected after the 18th day. 
It takes two second, or four third swarms to be 
equal to one of the first. If two or more can 
not be united, it is better commonly to return 
them to the old hive. With a half dozen or 
more movable comb hives, it is needless to have 
any very weak, at least, after the weather becomes 
warm. Bees are increasing much faster when all 
are strong, than when some are much crow wp and 
others very weak. They are easily equalized, in a 
few days, by taking some combs from the pana 
hives, filled with brood, ready sealed, and ex- 
changing them with the weak ones. Should chilly 
nights occur before there are bees enough hatched 
to protect these combs, the entrances should be 
nearly closed, and old carpets or blankets used to 
help keep the hive warm. 


—_ 1 re tee > ee ie 


“Gift Enterprises” at Washington. 
ae eee 

“D. D. C.,” a well informed correspondent at Wash- 
ington, under the head of ‘Sturdy Beggars,” has furn- 
ished some facts and hints recently printed in the Tribune, 
North American, and other journals, which are worthy 
of still wider circulation. We print portions of two of 
his letters, all we have room for, not merely to criticise 
the way things are done at Washington, but as suggesting 
a reform which the people themselves may help carry out: 
“The gift-book and seedsman business, as carried on 
by our national Government, actually compels members 
of Congress to neglect their legitimate duties to a great 
extent, and act as book, seedsmen and general agents 
to a clamorous constituency.—The experimentai garden 
of the Agricultural Department, a most excellent feature 
of our Government, should be removed from the dust of 
the City, enlarged to the size of a farm, conducted as at 
present, and the results of the experiments spread freely 
throughout the country by means of reports to the agri- 
cultural and other presses, willing to devote the neces- 
sary space to the subject. The superintendent should, 
as at present, send a few seeds of his own raising to the 
various agricultural societies, with particular instructions 
as to their propagation, etc. But the practice of pur- 
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chasing miscellaneous seeds by the ton, and forcing mem- 
bers of Congress to act as seedsmen in general to their 
constituency, is a nuisance which calls for abatement. 

** Members of Congress are sent here to deliberate and 
legislate for the best interests of the country. But the 
amount of work they are called upon to perform, as claim 
agents, seedsmen, gift-book agents, and showmen to 
sight-seers, surpasses beiief. And in some cases the 
amount thrown upon members by their constituencies, is 
sufficient to employ constantly four or five active business 
men. Some of our members receive as many as 200 l@- 
ters per day, requesting all sorts of favors, froma gold pen 
up to a library, completely overwhelming the unfortunate 
recipients, leaving them actually no time for legislation. 

“But,” says one, “it rests with Congress itself to 
change all this.’ Not at all. No member likes to be 
zonsidered churlish and indifferent to the wishes of the 
people; and though greatly overworked, he is the last to 
complain. Thus it is left with the people themselves to 
consider well the legitimate duties of their representa- 
tives in Congress, and having done so, cease at once to re- 
gard them as claim agents, seedsmen, clothvers, or gift- 
book agents.—If thought necessary that the national Gov- 
ernment should continue to transact a general retail busi- 
ness, let us by all means have a department created for 
the purpose, called, say, ‘ The Department of the Retail 
Trade,’ with a commissioner and force sufficient to at- 
tend to the business, and take a burden off the shoulders 
ef Congress that it may attend to legitimate duties....” 


“ The abuses flourish, however, and will continue so to 
do, so long as Congress continues to APPROPRIATE money 
for the purposes of purchasing seeds, printing books, or 
making clothing even, for free distribution among the thou- 
sands ready to take whatever they can get at others’ cost. 

“TI am in favor of judicious expenditure of money in 
public printing, but am entirely opposed to the publica- 
tion of expensive books for indiscriminate distribution as 
at present carried on. For instance, the Report of the 
Census of 1860 is published in four volumes, the last 
volume being now nearly ready for the binder. These 
volumes cost, soI am informed by the officer in charge 
at the Interior Department, about $12 each, and are cir- 
culated free by the tens of thousands. J have seen these 
$12 volumes for sale at paper rag stores in this city, at 
seven cents per pound, before they had been from the press 
amonth! I may almost say they went direct from the Gov- 
ernment press back to the paper-mill. Millions of dollars 
of the people’s money are thus absolutely thrown away. 

** Another instance is the seedsman’s division of the 
Department of Agriculture, the original intention of 

‘ which was to distribute a few samples of choice seeds of 
rare production to different parts of the country, to in- 
troduce and foster the cultivation of new productions, 
but which has grown into an erroneous abuse, a mere 
machine for the free distribution of tons and tons of mis- 
celianeous seeds, purchased with the people’s money in 
every direction. I have received 10 packages of these 
seeds, which I forward to you, as samples, by express, 
the mails being too much encumiered by franked matter 
to render it certain you will get them by that convey- 
ance. Though immense amounts have already been 
distributed, I see that the Department has a ‘ few more 
left.’ A morning paper states that: 

‘On Wednesday, at 1 o'clock, the first floor of the agri- 
cultural seed-room on F-st., between Sixth and Seventh, 
gave way, letting down about three tons of seed to the 
basement. Mr. McDonald, one of the employees, went 
cown with the floor, and received a few bruises. The 
seed being in bags, the damage was only to the building.’ 

“ An additional appropriation will doubtless be needed 
to procure a store-house sufficiently strong to hold the 
‘tons of seed’ sufficient to supply a constantly increas- 
ing demand. I am well aware that our present Congress 
is immaculate ; but it must bear the sole responsibility of 
these abuses. So long as that body appropriates the peo- 
ple’s money for useless expenditure, it will be expended. 


I HR 
A Show of all Kinds of Wheat.—An Im- 
portant Request. 


ooo 

There is a great lack of accurate knowledge about the 
various kinds of wheat which are cultivated in different 
sections of our country. Many of these are introduced 
varieties, which may have maintained to a considerable de- 
greethe characteristics known where they originated, or 
their characters may have been greatly modified by our 
soil and climate. Besides, distinct varieties have probably 
originated in this country: the same variety is known by 
different names in various localities, and one name is 
applied to very diverse kinds. We propose therefore to 
the readers of the Agriculturist to join with its Editors 
in collecting and classifying our-wheats. The present 
postal regulations oer great facilities for so doing, and 
the result will, we hope, be of very great value to each 
contributor and to the whole country; but this can only 





our readers who are wheat growers all over the country. 


Please send to the American Agriculturist, 41 Park 
Row, New York, by mail, marked * Plants only”—or 
** Seeds only,” as the case may be, the following - 

Ist.—1 doz. heads large and small as they run, cut when 
| just out of blossom, and driedin the shade, (best in the 
house, but not near the fire.) 
| d.--A stool or two with the stubble 6 inches long—or 
better the whole plant, pulled up by the roots with the 
straw broken as little as possible in bending for packing. 

3d.—A quart of the grain—being a good average sample. 

Accompanying these the name in every case written 
clearly, and the name of the sender with P. O., County 
and State, Postage prepaid is 2 cents for each 4 ounces. 

4th.—By letter at the same time, a concise history and 
description of each variety, especially time of flowering 
in comparison with several other kinds, the time of ripen- 
ing, liability to winter kill, to be injured by the midge or 
fly, or by rust; its tendency to shell out, or not to shell ; 
also the stiffness, length and general character of the 
straw, the amount of leaf, and other peculiarities ; «also 
the different names the variety is known by, and any 
other facts which may be deemed of interest. 

We will see toit that samples are sown side by side 
under good circumstances, and so try to ourselves make 
fair comparisons between them, and of course report 
from time to time. Should it be too late, or inconvenient 
to send the samples of heads, or of the whole mature 
plants, we hope the sample of grain with the description 
may still be sent, as the importance of a thorough in- 
vestigation of this kind can hardiy be over-estimated. 

The samples of the heads and of the grain will be kept 
on exhibition and for reference, at the Agricu!turist office. 





Married. 


At Palisades, Rockiand County, N. Y., Thursday, April 
26, by Rev. S. Hitchcock, Mason CoaswELL WELD, Asso- 
ciate Editor of the American Agriculturist, of New-York, 
and Martua M., daughter of Henry Coles, of Palisades. 








Containing @ great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


TAKE 
tions begin with the Volume, unless other- 
wise desired and specified when subscribing, All sub- 
scriptions received up to June 25th are entered down for 
the entire volume, and the numbers from January Ist are 
forwarded. We keep on hand, or print as needed from 
our stereotype plates, the entire numbers of the volume, 
to supply to subscribers, and to others desiring them. Sub- 
scriptions received after June 25th, begin at the mid- 
die of the volume, unless otherwise desired or specified, 





Clubs can always be increased at the orivinal 
club price, if the subscriptions begin at the same time. 
The back numbers are sent to the new names added, 

The Postage on this Paper is posi- 
tively only 3 cents per quarter, or 12 cents per year, 
when paid quarterly in advance at the office where re- 
ceived. The law fixes this rate definitely on monthly 
journals weighing not over 4 ounces, and we carefully 
keep within this weight, having allour paper specially 
manufactured with this end in view. 





stances, papers that we positively know were mailed, 
have failed to reach their destination. Though it is 
hardly just that we should make up all the dificiences of 
the Government agents, we cheerfully send duplicates of 
numbers lost by mail, without charge—not of course for 
such as are lost or torn after their reception. 





930 Strawberry Plants from One. 
—F. A. Rich, Wallingford, Conn., writes, that from one 
** Agriculturist” plant, received from this office the pre- 
vious autumn, he last season obtained 930 plants, and 
“thinks that doing pretty well far one plant in one 
season in the open ground.” So do we; and we 
hope the fruit wiil be proportionally productive, which, 
of course, can only be looked for this year on the first 
formed and most fuily developed plauts. 








A Bread Kneading Machine Want- 
ed.—M. B. Rodman, speaking in behalf of the New 
Bedford Orphans’ Home particularly, and of house- 
keepers generally we suppose, asks if we can not have 
a small handy machine for mixing and kneading bread, 
the staple food, which requires somuch hard woman's 
work. We know of no such machine of practical utility. 
Here is an unoccupied field for clever inventors. 

The Advertisements are curtailed this 
month, to make room on pages 232 and 233, for some 
matters usually placed in the first pages, so as to leave 
more space here for basket items, which many consider 
the best part of the paper. Several interesting announce- 
ments of implements, plants, ete., ete., will be found in 
the advertising pages, which will no doubt attract atten- 
tion. We repeat the usual suggestion, that those wril- 
ing to advertisers for circulars, for information, or order- 
ing of them, will confer a double favor, by letting them 
know where their advertisements were seen. 





Sundry HMumbugs.—We have not space to 
describe each of the scores of swindling operations that 
have come to our knowledge within a month past. A 
large proportion of these ure so similar to those previous- 
ly described, that nothing further need be said of them. 

















Books.—Severa! valuable new books are being 
issued the present season, some of which are referred to 
in ‘Basket items,” and a full list of those regularly 
supplied, is given on page 233. 





Those Premiams—Last Cali.—On 
page 282 we publish the lists of general and special 
premiums, which we propose to close up at the end of 
the half year (June 30), allowing sufficient time thereafter 
for names to come in from the Pacific Coast and other 
distant points. These premiums are certainly valuable, 
and worth all the effort required to get them. Every 
Present Subscriber can readily get one or more of the 
**One Subscriber Premiums.” The books are valuable, 
ranging in price from 30 to 50 cents each. No books, 
however large, have ever been issued on Flax, Hop, 
Tobacco, and Onion Culture, which are so valuable, as 
those named in the list. None of the works offered are 
‘old stock,” but they are all newly printed, and most of 
them are just from the press. 





Missing Numbers.—The mails seem to 





be if our suggestion meets with the hearty co-operation of 





have been unusually irregular lately. In several in- 


Most of the operators in gift enterprises, prize jewelry 
schemes, watches, lockets, chains, sewing mzeclines, to 
be given by tickets, etc., etc., have changed their names 
and places of business. To-day we dropped into a new 
swindling shop, as we know itto be, (though it is difficult 
to prove it so, without calling sundry witnesses here from 
Iowa,) and we found precisely the same parties operating, 


, that last month were at another place under a different 


NOTICE!— AU Subscrip- | 


name. There are still thirty to forty of these swindling 
shops here, operating only at distant points, through the 
mails; but we are happy to learn that the aggregate re- 
ceipts of letters by these cheats are not half what they 
were before the Agriculturist began its fresh warfare 
upon them the present year—a saving to the people of 
at least $5000 a day! We add a few notes: Jno. H. 
Bancker, of Schenectady Co., N. Y., sends a circular 
left at the houses there by a set of sharpers, who called 
themselves agents of a failed New York house, (never in 
existence,) and promised to be along in three or four 
days with an immense stock of goods, at far below half 
price. This was a blind. They merely “sold” a few 
samples of cioth they “ happened” to have along, which, 
after they were gone, proved to be worthless shoddy, well 
glazed over. The throngs of people who came together 
to get a chance at the promised sale of cheap goods, went 
home with the countenances of two-year-old lambs.... 
Mitchell, Arrandale & Co., (one of them, if there be more 
than one) a long time operator in New York, has opened 
a swindling address at Plaistow, N. H., and sends out 
tickets, pretending to have been paid for them, offering 
animmense number of things “ worth” $6 to $350, on 
receipt of $5. These, like fifty other similar operators, 
are the veriest swindlers. They donot send watches 
worth $50 for only $5. L. A. Kirkwood, Bentonville, 
Ind., sends word to them that he has read the Agricul- 
turist too long, and has too much else to do, to attend to 
the agency of such rascals. Many others send us tickets 
from the same concern.... Wm. J. Elliott & Co., Lottery 
dealers, with no advertised place of business exgept a 
P. O. box, are operating on eloquence or highfalutin. 
On the back of their schemes they go into extasies over 
the details of numerous prizes they claim to have dis- 
tributed to “ factory girls,” to “ bed-ridden old ladies,” 
to sundry “farmers,” etc., etc. Why don’t they give the . 
namés of these lucky people, for they ask the privilege 
of sending just such prizes on purpose to be able to 
publish their names, and to have them “make it generally 
known where they got the money,” as an a‘lvertisement. 
Oh! Mr. Elliott, why are you so partial? Why don't 
you give us your place of business, so that we can call in 
and get one of them are $40,000 prizes you profess to 
be scattering round so freely? Pray come out of that 
little P. O. Box and let us find you; we ache to get 
$40,000 for only $10 invested. It now costs $1 to get $1.07 
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ua year.... What loving fellows are Bergen, Schultz § 
Co., up the river, who offer to send the * Perfume of 
love,” “possessing the power to create love."—Why 
surely everybody ouglit to have a bottle of that; what a 
loving world this would become! Then they supply a 
liquid to contract iadies feet'!—regular John Chinamen 
they are. Buthold: they advertise ‘female pills’ re- 
probated last month. Away with them, their love is love 
of money, however A little boy in Penn- 
sylvania received one of the circulars addressed to him- 
self, and wonders ** how they got his address, and what 
for.” Sodo we.... A 
gusting murderer of morals, as well as of lives, sends out 
private circulars, many of them reaching decent people, 
in which, under the name of Mme. M. Simmons § Co., 
“instructions,” instruments, etc., 


obtained, 


the circular was sent to him dis- 


are offered offensive 
ostensibly to married people, but designed to deceive and 
lead astrav the young. The representativns are not to be 
trusted in the least, and those offering such things deserve 
to be lodged in the closest ceils so long as they may 
trouble the world by living at ali.... The **Company of 
Merchants and Manufacturers of New York,” with a 
long list of ‘ officers,” only one of whose names can be 
found in the New York City Directory, is a very 
ingenious plausible scheme to get people’s money. It was 
in a basement room 542-4 Broadway, but put forth an en- 
graving of the whole building. It was gone May 17! 





Trichinze in American Pork.—Those 
of our contemporaries who have attempted to throw 
ridicule upon the subject of Trichinew, as well as those 
who, like the Country Gentleman, have volunteered a 
flat denial of their existence in American pork, are re- 
ferred to the report of the committee of the Chicago 
Academy of Natural Sciences. This committee ex- 
amined the flesh of 1394 hogs, from the markets and 
packing houses, and found that about one in 50 was more 
or less infested. The committee state that a heat of 150° 
will destroy the parasite. It is to be hoped that this 
statement is based upon actual experiment, as it is im- 
portant, and if true will enable those who eat pork to 
avoid all danger by thoroughly cooking the ieat. 





Don‘t Do It.—The N. Y. Independent, a 
professedly religious paper, among other miscellaneous 
matter has a column devoted to agriculture and kindred 
branches. If its theology were as loose asits horticulture, 
we would pity its readers. Among other absurdities, it re- 
commends setting out cabbage stumps for raising seed. If 
there is any seed that needs care in raising, it is that of 
the cabbage, as this plant is far removed from its natural 
condition, and will revert to it, more or less, with the 
least neglect. Therefore don’t follow this wise man of 
the Independent, but use only the best developed and best 
kept cabbages, with the head on the stump, for seed rais- 
ing, and then allow only the central flower stalk to grow. 
Any other course will be sure to degenerate the variety. 





HMorticultaral Humbugs. — Persons 
who buy plants at auction, unless they are from some 
known reliable source, are liable to be sadly taken in. 
One of the most flagrant cases of imposition that we have 
met, was recently brougi:t to our notice by an amateur, 
who showed us the catalogue of an auction of plants to 
be sold at 100 Liberty St., N.Y. The catalogue was 
profuse in names and descriptions of plants, but gave nei- 
ther the name of the auctioneer, nor of the grower of the 
plants. Our friend says: ‘I strolled into the auction store 
half an hour before the sale. Upon my arrival I found 
the plants arranged for sale, and an uninteresting looking 
Dutchman decorating the walls of the auction room with 
a collection of the most unique and startiing floricultural 
and pomological illustrations, that the most fertile imagi- 
nation could design. Attracted by the plates, I com- 
menced an inspection of them. My attention was first 
directed to the greatest pomological production of the 
age—something ahead of mock auctions, dollar shops, or 
Barnum. It proved to be a ‘correct illustration’ of a 
small branch of the wonderful and bona fide ‘ Strawberry 
Tree.’ The small branch was loaded with beautiful 
crimson fruit measuring from 10 to 13 inches in circum- 
ference—an actual strawberry tree, casting into the shade 
the Agriculturist, Jucunda and all other creeping humble 
strawberries! Fancy, Mr. Editor, the pleasure of climb- 
ing a real genuine Dutch strawberry tree, and supplying 
the inner man with mammoth strawberries, free of sand, 
dust, or earthy taste. The climate prevents a man from 
setting under his own fig tree ; but thanks to the progres- 
sive Dutchman, every man can sit under his own straw- 
berry tree ; one fruit being large enough to make a pud- 
ding. Continuing my explorations, I discovered a beauti- 
fully executed plate of a remarkable floricultural novelty 
—that of the Aucuba Japonica fl. pl. The flower was 
about 5 inches in diameter, very double, and the petals 
nicely imbricatéd ; color intense dark crimson, with a 
broad white stripe running the length of each petal. 
These two samples are not specialties selected from the 





host of floricultural monstrosities exhibited; but simply 
types of the majority. Leaving the ‘correct illustra- 
tions,’ I shall refer to a few articles in the catalogue 
which I enclose for your inspection. The first I shall 
notice is a recent introduction excelling the efforts of a 
Fortune, a Low, ora Veitch. 1 refer to Lots 57 and 58. 
‘Three Trumpets of the Last judgment assorted,’ But 
the publisher of the catalogue negleeted to state that he 
had furnished a Dutch Gabriel to blow these ‘trumpets.’ 
If you refer to Lots 179 and 180 you will find that my old 
and favorite Rose, Jules Margottin, has abandoned his 
old plain cherry crimson, and has assumed the stripes of 
the American flag. Inthe pomological line you will find 
described: biue chestnuts; blue raspberries; jet black 
apricots; pure blue Italian gooseberries, and some new 
apples, as follows: Jerusalem Pigeon ; Happy Apple, and 
a veritable ‘ Eve’s Apple.’ I am convinced that a taste 
for horticulture and floriculture is rapidly gaining ground 
among the masses; but a few such trashy importations 
as the one referred to, willdo a great injury. The young 
beginner will be attracted by such descriptions, and will 
freely spend the needful for such trash. Night and morn- 
ing he will nourish, protect, and admire his floral pets, 
and when they drop their masks, he will become dis- 
couraged and disgusted. Itisthe duty of the Agriculturist 
to expose such impositions, and to advise the uninitiated 
not to be seduced by foreigners’ descriptions, but to pur- 
chase bona fide plants and flowers from nurserymen who. 
have reputations to lose, and under no circumstances to 
waste their means upon foreign adventurers.” 





A Hint to Secretaries of Agricul- 
tural Societies,—Gentlemen: Your reports 
many of them, strewn broadcast over the land, faliing 
into the hands of many who do not value them, except tu 
fillempty shelves in libraries, or to be sold to the paper 
makers or tothe rag man. Now, if they were stereotyped, 
neatly bound, as many of them are, and sold at cost with 
a fair allowance for extra trouble, small editions might 
be printed, and reprinted as occasion might demand, and 
they would be productive of a smallincome to the society. 
(That is, if the States print them.) Useful knowledge 
would be more accessible than now to the public, and the 
books would be esteemed more highly by the community. 
We all value things somewhat in proportion to their cost. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, (Publishers,) re- 
quest us to ask Secretaries of Agricultural Societies to 
send to them their published reports. 


are, 





The American Dairymen’s Asso= 
ciation, through its efficient Secretary, Mr. G. B. 
Weeks, of Verona, Oneida Co., N. Y., has already issued 
its first annual report, (135 pages, 8 vo.). It came to hand 
in April too late for a notice inour May number. It 
demonstrates what we have always claimed, that the re- 
ports of agricultural and kindred societies need not be 
kept back a full year before their members and patrons 
receive them, as is usually the case, This report covers 
the operations of the factory dairies of New York, and 
the doings of the Ohio Dairymen’s Association for the 
past year; it gives a list of the factories of the United 
States and Canada in operation last year, and the admir- 
able address of X. A. Willard, delivered at the annual 
meeting, January 10th. We presume tiie report may be 
had of the Secretary, by becoming a member of the As- 
sociation (fee $3.00), and perhaps for a less payment. 

The West-Jersey Fruit Grower's 
Association.—The annual reports of this society are 
always received with pleasure, for they have a positive 
and practical character, truly commendable, The report 
of their fruit committee is a valuable record of local ex- 
perience; and one, after reading it, feels thoroughly post- 
ed up as to the state of fruit culture for the past year, in 
Burlington and Camden Counties. We learn that 775 
acres of land in strawberries, blackberries and raspberries, 
produced negarly $200,000, or about $250.00 per acre. 
Clayton Lippincott is President, and Jonathan G. Wil- 
liams, Secretary, both of Moorestown, New Jersey. 





My Vineyard at Lakeview.— An un- 
avoidable delay has occurred in the production of this 
work, which is now ready. It is an account of the at- 
tempts of one of our western cultivators to establish a 
vineyard, and is put in an attractive narrative form. As 
it is the only work that gives an account of grape grow- 
ing as actually practiced «at the successful vineyards in 
the grape region of the West, it will be welcomed by a 
large class of readers, Price by mail $1.25. 





Culture of the Grape, by W. C. 
Strong. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co.—We have here an- 
other work upon the grape, produced in the sumptuous 
style of paper, printing and binding adopted by the house 
of Tilton & Co. The work in itself is about as good as 
several others upon grape-growing. It is illustrated 
with engravings, some of which are as bad as well can 





be. The three engravings, representing the flowers of the 
grape, are curiosities in their way. if such flowers 
could be found in nature, our botanists would indeed be 
puzzled, While it adds to the number of bouks, it does 
not add at all to our knowledge of the subject. It is 
the well known story presented in handsome shape by 
another author, and will be a safe and useful guide toa 


novice in grape culture. Price by mail $3.00. 





The N. Y. Evening Post, in its 65th 
ye@, has been edited for almost half a century by the 
favorite American Poet, Wim, Cullen Bryant, now over 
70 years old. Though we donot always agree with its 
political and financial views, yet, all things considered, 
we have long esteemed the Evening Post more highly 
than any other Daily, especially as an always safe jour- 
nal of general news and literature to carry to the home 
circle. Our profession requires the constant reading of 
newspapers, but we could hardly choose between having 
the newsboy miss us with the Post that we read on our 
way home, and having the cook forget the supper. 





Interesting Publication. — As many 
of our readers are aware, 1866 brings the one hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in this country, and it is to be generally 
commemorated by benevolent enterprizes worthy of this 
widely extended and powerful denomination, A Centen- 
nary Pictorial, illustrative of the history and spirit of 
Methodism, is issued under the direction of the Centen- 
nary Committee, by N. Tibbals, 145 Nassau-st., N.Y. 
City, which will be an attractive and valuable compen- 
dium of interesting matter pertaining to that branch, of 
the Christian church. Price 25 cents. 





Study of Entomology.— “H.C. M.”— 
Harris’ Insects is the best work we have, but that is de- 
voted to injuriousinsectsonly. Tenny’s Natural History 
gives a general outline of classification, and there are 
monographs of several families of insects published by 
the Smithsonian Institute. 





The Fair of the N. Y. S. Agricul- 
tural Society will be held at Saratoga Springs, on 
the ]1th to 14th inclusive of September next. 





Spear’s Fruit Preserving Solution. 
—To save answering individual inquiries in regard to 
this, we will state that we have seen fruit perfectly 
preserved by its use; that from our knowledge of its 
composition, it appears no more likely to prove injurious 
than the use of cream of tartar and soda in bread. 


The Turtle Soup Bean.—Letty Ermin 
writes as follows, after experience with this bean, which 
is now becoming popular. Its culture is the same as 
otier bush beans: “ The wonderful bean—not ‘ Jack's 
bean,’ but wonderful, inasmuch as it will make turtle 
soup, Try it and see, It is not a mew bean, but hasa 
new and sounding name, Turtle soup bean. Indeed, it is 
very palatable and nutritious, and withal of trifling cost, 
when compared with turtle soup, which, in appearance, it 
is so like. A pint of beans will make a gallon of soup. 
Put the beans to soak over night, boil them soft, add salt 
and pepper, and pass all through a colander. This is the 
simple form. By adding meat stock, cloves, hard boiled 
eggs cut in slices, a lemon sliced, and a pint of wine, you 
have an excellent dish, with small trouble and cost.” 

Experience of the I8th Onion 
Grower. — “L. L.,” somewhere in the latitude of 
Philadelphia, gives us his onion experience in so 
pleasant a manner, that we are sorry not to have room 
for it. He read the experience of 17 growers in our 
Onion book, and gives his as that of the 18th. He has 
established two points: one, that onions can be grown 
from seed in his locality, for he sticceeded with a small 
patch in 1864. Encouraged by this, he went into it on 
joint account with another, who was to do the work, but 
who didn’t, and he had to mow the weeds to get at his 
onions, what few there were of them—thereby settling, 
to his satisfaction, the second point, that onions are 
a crop that requires great care in cultivation. 





A Miniature Egg.—Numbers of persons 
have sent us eggs remarkable for large size and great 
weight. Now, Master Willie Judd, or rather his.hen, has 
tried what can be done in the opposite direction, and 
he sends us an egg not much larger than a good sized 
marble. None of this breed of hens are fer sale. 





Soap Water.—G. H. B.,”’ New Haven, 
Conn., says he can secure daily a considerable amount 
of soap water froma silver burnishing establishment, and 
asks how to use it ?—Conduct it in rills over the grass, or 
through the vegetable garden, tosoak into the soil, water- 
ing one plot at a time; or lead it upon dry muck, that it may 
be absorbed, if there are nodeleterious metalic salts. 
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The Rinderpest.—tThe fact that this ter- 
rible malady has abated toa considerable extent in Great 
Britain, (though confessedly not on account of the meas- 
ures used by the government to stay its progress, for these 
have been most imperfect and ill advised), should not 
make us less vigilant that it should not be imported here. 
The great danger is from cows used for milk on our pas- 
senger ships, and we hope that now stringent measures 
will be taken in regard to these. The law of the State 
of New York we give in full on page 220. The Commis- 
sioners appointed are well known and honored through- 
out the country. No man in the State is more identified 
with the cattle interest than L. F. Allen, of Black Rock, 
Erie Co., a man of more energetic executive talents 
than Gen. Patrick could hardly have been selected, and 
Mr. Kelly is discreet and conservative, and is identified 
with the agricultural interests of the State. The law re- 
quires owners of cattle suspected of having the disease, 
to communicate the facts to the Commissioners, but does 
not give the P. O. address of either. We give Mr. Allen’s 
address above, but are not quite certain where to address 
the other gentlemen. 





Hiorse and Cattle ** Doctoring.°’— 
We are constantly in receipt of remedies for horn-ail, 
horse-distemper, fouls, heaves, hog-cholera, worms, etc., 
etc., and publish but few. In fact “we always dread to 
publish a remedy for any disease without accurately de- 
scribing the malady, its nature and symptoms, for com- 
mon names are so uncertain, and among the owners of 
cattle of any kind the desire is so strong to do something, 
that it is an even chance that they do not do exactly the 
wrong thing. With regard to ordinary ailments, nature 
is the best nurse and doctor, and in eases of the chronic 
character, especially if the disease be one not thorough- 
ly understood, the advice of a good veterinarian is most 
important. There are, however, some acute ailments, 
like Hoove, or Bloat, caused by eating much green food, 
which ferments in the stomach, Colic, Garget, etce., which 
are very properly subjects for anybody’s discreet: treat- 
ment. And again there are some simple disorders, like 
colds, sores, slight fevers, scours, etc., which all farmers 
should understand, and for which they should have and 
use simple remedies. In all things careful investigation 
of symptoms, and an approximation to certainty in re- 
gard to the nature of the distemper should precede any 
other treatment, than, thorough grooming and the removal 
of the animal seen to be “out of sorts” to most com- 
fortable and isolated quarters, where it may have the best 
of food and care. 

The Sheep Show at Rochester was 
insome respects a success and in others a failure—a 
success so far as the exhibition of ‘*‘ American Merinos ” 
was concerned and « failure in respect to other breeds. 
There were a few fair Cotswold and Leicester sheep from 
this State and Canada, and one or two pens of ordinary 
South Downs. There was also a splendid lot of Silesian 
Merinos shown by Mr. Chamberlain of Red Hook, and 
that was all. The ‘“*Gas Tar Merinos” were outin great 
force, aud if one did not know that these twenty-five- 
pound fleeces of which so much was said, were made up 
of four or five pounds of wool and twenty pounds of 
grease, they would be objects of real agricultural inter- 
est. But when we think that this grease probably costs 
as much to produce as iwo or three times as many pounds 
of tallow, or even more of flesh, and that this offensive 
product is absolutely worthless, and furthermore the wool 
is not of first quality, we can but wonder that this 
breed should receive so much favor from intelligent 
men. If this grease growing be persevered in, we fear 
ultimate injury to the great wool producing interest of 
the country. The Silesian sheep were in many respects 
admirable. Good constitution affording a fair carcass and 
fine wool, We hope the breeders of these sheep will 
develop the mutton producing qualities, as far as is con- 
sistent with the production of heavy fleeces of pure fine 
wool. Put the tallow inside*ather than outside among 
the wool. We feel confident that this can be done. The 
skill and intelligence required to produce heavy fleeces 
of grease and wool combined, can, if properly directed, 
give us as much wool without the grease and at least an 
equivalent for the grease in the form of good mutton and 
tallow. Success to all efforts in this direction. We ad- 
mire the Merino sheep — they are admirably adapted to 
the nature of American agriculture, and if bred with the 

tight object, wi!l prove of untold value, 





“Rev. Edward A. Wilson.’’—The 
man who operates under this name, though often exposed 
and denounced, continues to advertise extensively from 
year to year, and of course finds poor dupes enough to 
payhim for doing so. Indeed the numerous letters of 


inquiry from our new subscribers indicate that his 
plausible statements, his assumed clerical name and 
garb, and his pretended benevolence, are effective with a 
large number of people. 


Our older realers will re- 





member that he claimed to be a minister of the “‘ New 
Haven Methodist Conference,” until we exposed his 
falsehood by stating that there was no such Conference. 
He then studied up the church documents and claimed to 
have belonged to the N. E. Conference.—— Here is a 
copy of his advertisement, to be found in many papers : 

To ConsuMPTIVES.—The advertiser, having been restored 
to health in a few weeks by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered for several years with a severe lung affec- 
tion, and that dread disease, Consumption—is anxious to 
make known to his fellow-sufferers the means of cure.— 
To all who desire it, he will send a copy of the prescription 
used (free of charge), with the directions for preparing and 
using the same, which they will find a suRE CURE for Con- 
SUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CouGHs, CoLps, and all 
Throat and Lung Affections. The only object of the adver- 
tiser in sending the Prescription is to benetit the afflicted, 
and spread information which he conceives to be invaluable 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it will 
cost them nothing, and may prove a blessing.—— Parties 
wishing the prescrption, FREE, by return mail, will please 
address Rev. EDWARD A. WILSON, Williamsburg, Kings 
Co., New York. 

Generous man to pay tens of thousands of dollars a 
year in advertising, and then give away the recipe. 
We will publish it free, and do more too. We will 
publish also, to our million readers, the Recipe just as 
(Rev.) Wilson furnishes it, and thus we save to all of 
them the expense of postage, and save (Rev.) Wilson the 
expense of printing and mailing his prescription. Here 
it is as (Rev.) Wilson gives it: 

“ Extract Blodgetti 3 02.; Fp hephocphtios of Lime and 
Soda 4 oz.; Alantin, (Pura) 1dr.; Meconin, (Pura) \% ser.; 
Extract Cinchona, 2 dr.; Loaf Sugar, 1 lb.; Pure Port 
Wine, 4 pt.; Warm Water,1 gt—Compound and mix well 
all the powders and extracts, place in a bottle, with \% pt. 
warm water, shake well; add rest of water, the sugar and 
wine (or rumor gin); shake well and when cold it is ready 
Jor use. Dose, large tablespoonful 4 times a day, before 
each meal, and on going to bed... .” 

There now, are we not generous, to give all this space 
which others would gladly pay $2a line for? But let us 
see about the value of this prescription: ‘ Blodgetti.” 
Nobody knows it, except this (Rev.) Wilson: no regular 
druggist in the country can supply it. So the benevolently 
given prescription of (Rev.) Wilson is useless. ‘‘Alantin 
(Pura) ”—in other words a starch from elecampagne 
root, no better and no worse than so much potato starch, 
and therefore not made or kept on sale by druggists. 
* Meconin (Pura),”’ a constituent of opium, which no 
druggist finds it worth while to keep. ‘ Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda,” recommended for lung diseases in 
Paris, but not yet proved effective enough to be adopted 
in the United States Pharmacopia, and of very doubtful 
utility. The extract of Cinchona, and the Wine are com- 
mon, and will often stimulate weak or consumptive 
persons sous to make them ‘feel better” for a little 
while. There is not a doctor in the land who could not 
give or would not give a prescription quite as safe and 
valuable as the above. But see where the laugh, or the 
humbug, or the * benevolence” of (Rev.) Wilson comes 
in. He knows that his prescription cannot be put up by 
anybody in the world; so he generously informs his 
dupes, that when they chance to be unable to get it, he 
will condescend from his ministerial duties, and make up 
the patkage (except the sugar, wine, and water), and 
send it for $3.30 by mai!, or in a bottle ready mixed, for 
$4, express unpaid. That’s where he gets money to pay 
for advertisements; that’s where his ‘ benevolence” 
comes in.—Any one calling at “165 South 2d St., Wil- 
liamsburg,” to see the ‘“Rev.,” if not frightened away 
by the big dog at the front door, may be informed on 
entering that the ‘‘Rev.” is “not in just then.’ We 
hope this extended notice will suffice to put all our 
readers, and their friends, on the guard against the as- 
sumed piety and benevolence of the self dubbed “(Rev.) 
E. A. Wilson,” and a host of other similar “pious” 
pretenders, for this year at least. 





How Swindlers Get Names.—Cau- 
tion to Post-Masters.—In referring to this matter 
last month, we did not particularly speak of the most 
common method, which has been described to us by a 
multitude of Post-Masters. A party sends out to a thous- 
and or ten thousand Post-Masters a circular, in which 
he proposes to have a new implement or other invention 
that he wishes to introduce, and asks the favor of hav- 
ing a hundred or so of the names and P. O. addresses of 
farmers and others. In return for the favor he usually 
promises a fine painting, or engraving, or something else. 
The thing looks so plausible, that a great number of 
persons have gathered and forwarded their names, but 
the Post-Masters seldom if ever hear from the swindler 
again, or from the engraving. The men whose names 
are forwarded soon after get the humbug circulars from 
the same party under a different name. Afterwards he 
assumes a still different name and place, and sends out a 
new scheme. Sometimes the lists of names thus pro- 
cured are sold to other swinciers. One man by the name 
of Todd, who was the real Hayward & Co., of 229 
Broadway, Hammond & Co., of Brooklyn, etc., has 
privately operated directly and indirectly under a score 
or more of names. Post-Masters will consult their own 





interest, and that of their neighbors, if they cast all these 
applications for names into the waste basket or fire. 





‘Those Garden Plots.—It would be grat- 
ifying could we know how many profitable, pleasure and 
health yielding garden plots have been developed 
throughout the country, mainly through the influence of 
the American Agriculturist, during the past dozen or 
twenty years. We are continually hearing of them in 
every direction. Some one, prompted by our premium 
offers, starts a list, and persuades a number of his or her 
neighbors to try the paper a year, though only clerks or 
mechanics, or professional men, or day-laborers, and 
having only a house lot or garden plot. Well, something 
they read sets them to thinking about improving their 
grounds, they go to work, and then read more, think 
more, and work more, and the result is a pleasant gar- 
den, beautiful flowers, fine vegetables and fruits, in short, 
an attractive homestead, and better health, We know 
this has been the direct result in thousands of cases. 
This is of course a great satisfaction to us. So our 
work, our premiums, our business efforts pay in more 
ways than one. 





One of the Garden Plots—What it 
Wields.—The following is one of a large number of 
similar examples on hand: H. Johnson, Windham Co., 
Conn., who is engaged in a manufacturing establishment, 
describes his twenty square rods (3 acre) garden or 
house-yard. It contains paths, grape-trellises, clothes- 
dryer, pen for pig. compost heap, etc. ; 11 grape vines, 
of which 6 bore fruit, that last year drew 5 prizes and 
gratuities at the county fair; 5 dwarf pear trees, one of 
which netted $4.35 for one bushel of fruit sold; 4 peach 
trees; 2 cherry trees ; 52 currant bushes; English rasp-+ 
berries, rhubarb or pie plants, horse radish, sage-bed, 
plot of sweet corn, early potatoes, and sundry other 
vegetables, plenty of flowers of various kinds, and last 
but not least, strawberry plants that yielded about 5 
bushels of berries, of which 100 boxes returned $28,40 
above expenses of selling. In this garden his one Agri- 
culturist strawberry plant, received the previous autumn, 
increased to 250 plants last year. . Do not such plots pay 
aside from the healthful pleasure and amusement they 
afford? It was tilled at odd morning and evening hours, 





The Weather and the Crops. — We 
have had aremarkably dry, coldspring. Never was there 
a better time for getting in spring crops. Low, wet land 
is now drier than it usually is in July and August, and 
thousands of acres have been planted in good season 
that are generally reserved for buckwheat. The wheat 
and grass crops are not promising, but a few warm 
showers will revive them. 





Garden Flowers: How to Grow 
Them.—A treatise on the culture of Hardy Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Shrubs, Annuals, Herbaceous and Bedding 
Plants, by Edward Sprague Rand, Jr. Boston: J. E. 
Tilton & Co. In his first work, “ Flowers for the Parlor 
and Garden,” Mr. Rand gave us a very useful hand-book 
on floriculture. In the present work he has taken wider 
scope and attempted to give a florist’s dictionary or refer- 
ence book for hardy ornamentil plants. The genera are 
arranged in alphabetical order, the fainily to which each 
belongs is indicated, brief remarks upon the eniture fol- 
low, and then a list is given of those species desirable for 
cultivation. In all that relates to the cultivation of 
plants the author is clear and to the point, that being a 
subject in which he is evidently at home ; but when he 
touches the botanical names and relationships of the 
plants he describes, we find his botany as loose as that of a 
nurseryman’s catalogue. A work of this kind should 
agree with the present state of botanical science, or, if 
it adopts the peculiar views of some European botanists, 
it should agree with itself; but this work does neither, 
In proof of the justice of this criticism we will cite a few 
instances out of many we marked during a perusal of 
the work. Leaving out the numerous examples of bad 
spelling and incorrect terminology, we find the author 
quite confused as to the names of natural families, The 
Grass Family, for instance, is called Graminee in some 
places, and Graminacee in others; which will the au- 
thor have us adopt? Abies, we are told, belongs to the 
Pinaceae, while Pinus itself is referred to Conifere. 
Only a botanist would know that these were two names 
for the same family. The Mint Family is honored with 
three different names; Labiate, Labiacee and Lamia- 
cee. While several of the family are referred to Lamia- 
cea, Lamium itself, which has given this name to the 
family, and one which is not used in this country, is given 
as belonging to Labiacee. Surely the amateur with a 
limited botanical knowledge will conclude that botany is 
“all a muddle.” Still worse is the case of Clintonia. 
Under Smilacina, which is properly placed in Liliace@, 
we find ‘SS. borealis, more properly called Clintonia 
borealis, is a very pretty, etc.” If it is ** more properly” 
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who desires to be correct 


called Clintonia, the amateur 
the ar- 


in his naines will naturally turn to that name in 
rangement and wiil find Clintonia given there as a genus 
of Loveliacee. He may well consider botany, at least 
in this book, as “rather mixed.” The talent required to 
give a good work upon floriculture, and that togrepure 
one which shall be botanically correct, are so different, 
that we seldom find them united in one person, and wiile 
we give the author credit for his practical directions, his 
: !| acknowledged botanical authority and 





ignoring of a 
usage in retaining such names as Dicentra, Washingto- 
nia, and others, without giving any clue to the proper 
names of the plants to which he applies thein, induces us 





io advise him to submit the other works he announces as 
in hand to some one whose counsel will insure a neare! 
approach to accuracy than the present volume presents. 





fruit Growers’ Meetings.—‘‘B.,” Nan- 
tucket, Mass., asks why we have stopped reporting the 
fruit Growers’ Meetings. The reason is that the meet- 
ings themseives are no longer held. The addition of the 
vook business to that of the paper, makes it impossible to 
give the necessary room to these gatherings. 

The American Pomological So- 
ciety.—This association will meet at St. Louis, Mo., on 
Tuesday, Sept. 4th. All interested in fruit culture are in- 
vited. Those wishing to become members will address 
the Treasurer, Thos. P. James, Esq., Philadelphia. Par- 
cels of fruit for exhibition at the meeting, are to be ad- 
dressed “ American Pomological Society,” care of C. M. 
Saxton, cor. 5th and Walnut sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rhode Island Horticultural So- 
ciety.—This society will hold an exhibition of fruits 
and flowers, for which liberal premiums are offered at 
Providence, June 20. Our friendsin the Providence and 
other Plantations should turn out in force. This ought 
to be one of the most prosperous societies in the country. 








California Tree and Other Seeds.— 
We understand that Mrs. Thos. Bridges, widow of the 
late naturalist, proposes to collect seeds for exportation. 
Her address is care of Sam). Hubbard, P. M. 8S. S. Co., 


San Francisco. We wish success to her enterprize. 





Raising Radish Seed. —C. O. Mapes, 
Schuyler Co., N. Y.—The finest and best-shaped roots 
are selected and transplanted to rows 2'; feet apart, set- 
ting them down to the leaves. Tiey should be watered 
at planting, and afterwards if they need it, until they 
start to grow. They will soon throw up stems and pro- 
duce pods which are gathered as they come to maturity. 

Destroying Gartlic.—). Madden, Miiilin 
Co., Pa., wishes to know how to get rid of the wild garlic. 


velitl 





Garden Wegetables and Ifow to 
Cultivate 'Them.—By Fearing Burr, Jr. Boston: 
J. E. Tilton & Co. We have had occasion to speak of 
previous editions of this work in terms of praise, and 
can now only say that this recent one is much improved, 
and brought up to the present time. It contains a full 
account of our esculent vegetabies, showing great indus- 
try and research on the part of the autior, while the 
beautiful illustrations and general mechanical execution 
of the work make it creditable to its publishers, Price 
by mail $2.50. Supplied at this Office. 








Breck’s New Book of Flowers.— 
Such has been the demand for this work that we have 
been obliged to put anew edition to press. The familiar 
style in which it is written commends it to popular favor, 
and as far as we have examined it, it possesses an accura- 
cy of nomenclature quite remarkable in a book of its kind, 
Handsomely boun:, 480 pages. Price by mail $1.75. 





A New Style of Earthen Pot.—Our 
friend, Titus Oaks, Esq., has left at our office a new 
style of pot for flowers, and for starting early vegetables 
with the superadded compliment of tomatoes already 
growing in them. It was just like him to show not only 
the pots, but how they worked, or rather how the plants 
worked inthem. We are greatly obliged for the plants, 
and still more for the pots, which are both antiques and 
gems in their way. We are struck with the exceeding 
economy ofthe earthy materia! usedin their manufacture, 
and at the same time with their strength and durability. 
They are not of the usua! potter’s clay, but of carbonate 
of lime, with perhaps a trace of phosphate and other ma- 
terial. They are nearly egg shaped, not more than the 
thirty-second part of an inch in thickness, of an attrac- 
tive white color, just the thing for conservatory or parlor 
ornaments. What is marvellous about them is the low 
temperature at which they are baked, not much above 
blood heat. The kilns in which they are burnt are 
said to be easily transported, and not to cost over three 
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dollars each. The fuel is rather expensive in this region, 
though out West, where they burn corn, that article 
might be used to advantage. We speak of them asa 
new style of pot, though it is rather the application than 
the pot that is new. Indeed, the patent is as old as 
Noah's ark, if not older. They are just the thing to start 
tomato plants in. and can be had of Goose, Hen, Duck 
& Co., an extensive firm, with branch-houses in ail 
the principal places in the country. This advertisement 
is gratis on the score of favors long since shelled out to 
us by this enterprizing firm. 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist.—The great 
popularity of this work is sliown by the increased demand 
for it. We know of no treatise on the grape that so con- 
cisely sets forth first principles and illustrates them so 
clearly. The methods of pruning the vine are numer- 
ous, but they all depend upon first understanding the man- 
ner in which the vine grows, and this the author makes 
so plain that all can comprehend it. The engravings 
are numerous and true to nature. The scope of the 
work covers the whole ground, from starting the vines 
from the bud or cutting, to the management of a vineyard. 
The chapter on the garden culture of the grape gives 
numerous plans for growing the vine in city yards, etc., 
and renders the work as important to the owner of a few 
vines as it is to the vineyardist. Price by mail $1.50. 

Downing’s Landscape Gardening. 
This work has already established its reputation as a 
standard work on landscape gardening. Even our con- 
servative friends of the London Gardeners’ Chronicle 
commend it to their readers as among the acknowledged 
authorities. Our object now is to state that we are at 
last able to supply the demand for it, and that the recent 
issues contain the new portrait of the author. The book 
is bound in a style corresponding to the value of its 
contents. Every one who contemplates laying out a 
large or small place, shou!d be familiar with the teach- 
Price $6.50, 





ings of this work. 





The Book of Roses, by Francis Park- 
man. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co.—Mr. Parkman is a 
well-known rose amateur and contributor to our horti- 
cultural journals, and in this book he has embodied his 
experience with this favorite flower. The work treats 
upon cultivation in the open air and in pots, and gives 
directions for the different methods of propagation and 
lists of varieties which include the newer sorts. As the 
work is brought up to the present time, is well written 
and handsomely published, we predict it for a wide pop- 
ularity with the growers of roses. Price by mail $3,00. 





Budding Orange and Lemon Trees. 
—Several Inquirers. The proper time is when the tree 
is just starting to make a new growth, and the time of 
this will depend on the manner in which they have been 
treated. Whenever the new shoots are about two inches 
long, buds from wood which has become ripe and hard, 
may be inserted and the plant kept in the shade for two 
or three weeks after the operation. 





Specimens of Seed.—We are always glad 
to receive samples of any seed that our subscribers think 
unusually valuable, but it is almost impossible to test 
field seeds unless a considerable quantity is received. 
An ounce or two sown in the garden is apt to be destroyed 
by the birds, and it is about as well to feed them to the 
chickens at once, as is usually cone with the small 
packages of wheat, oats, etc., sent out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. If enough be sent to sow a small 
patch in the field, it can be easily tested. 





American Manufactures — The 
American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass.— 
Every one knows that the mechanism of the best manu- 
factories of this country is unequalled in any other part 
of the world. The genius of American mechanics pro- 
duced the cotton-gin, the mechanical reaper and mower, 
the sewing-machine, and last but not least, the wonderful 
machinery of the American Watch Company of Wal- 
tham. This Company was established in 1850, and has 
grown to proportions which entitle it to a first rank 
among the manufacturing enterprises of the new world. 
It employs between 900 and 1,009 artizans of superior 


skill and character, and a large and thriving town has- 


grown up in its vicinity. The factory covers over three 
acres of ground, and as an illustration of its extent, we 
may mention that it is supplied with more than 60 miles 
of iron pipes, and produces an aggregate of nearly 75,000 
watches per annum. The founders of this Company be- 
lieved that the same delicate mechanical processes 
which had produced such remarkably perfect results in 
larger machines, might be applied with even greater ad- 
vantage to the procuction of the watch. The foreign 
time-pieces are made principally by hand, and except 
when of high cost, an imperfect article, often out of re- 








pair, and of little value, is the result. Abroad, these 
mysterious and infinitesimal organs which, when aggre- 
gated, produce the watch, are the fruit of slow and toil- 
some manual processes. In the results, there must of 
course be lack of that perfect uniformity which is indis- 
pensable for correct time-keeping. The constituent 
parts of the American watch, on the other hand, are 
fashioned by the’most delicate and accurate machinery. 
Wheels, pinions. springs, screws, absolutely uniform in 
weight, circumference, dimensions, and in every possible 
particular, are turned out in myriads by unerring fingers 
of steel, and their proper combination and adjustment 
by skillful workmen have given the Company its high 
reputation. Its watches not only go with the trade and 
go in the pockets of 200,000 people, but they go right 
and go everywhere.—Exchange. 





A Good Silver Wash.—We have re. 
peatedly condemned the silvering fluids and powders 
hawked about the country, as worse than worthless, for 
they contain mercury (quicksilver) which puts on a 
silverlike gloss that is not permanent, while the mercury 
will corrode and injure metals to which it is applied. 
We have recently tested a new preparation from Messrs. 
Dixon, Clarks & Hallet, called “ Silverine,” and had it 
analyzed. It proves to be a genuine preparation of 
cyaride of silver, such as is used in electro-plating, com- 
bined with certain organic substances which hasten the 
reduction of the silver without the aid of a battery, and 
with polishing materials. Numerous trials show that it 
will deposit a thin silver coating when rubbed upon 
metals, and we think it therefore valuable for the purposes 
for which the manufacturers recommend it, viz., for 
cleaning silver and plated ware, and at the same time 
partially recoating the portions of plated ware worn off. 
The covering is of course thin, but a frequent ap- 
plication is convenient, and if the manufacturers will 
keep up its purity and strength equal to that we have 
tried, as We suppose they will for their own credit and 
interest, it will doubtless come into very extensive use. 
With care not to waste it, a 50 cent bottle will last a very 
long time, and afford a good deal of satisfaction to house- 
keepers. But be very cautious of using the common 
silver fluids and powders generally peddled around the 
country. Messrs. Dixon & Co. should adopt some effec- 
tive method to prevent counterfeits or imitations of their 
genuine preparation.—Though this preparation is perfect- 
ly safe to handle, it should not be left where it can be 
tasted by children, as injurious effects might result from 
swallowing it. 





American Wines at the Paris Ex- 
bibition.—* The Lake Shore Grape Growers’ Associa- 
tion” has made arrangements to have the products of our 
vineyards represented at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 
The matter will be in charge of Mr. William Griffith, the 
well known vineyardist of North East, Pa., who will 
give all necessary information. ‘‘The wines must be 
pure, free from addition of sugar or other extraneous 
substance ; at least two bottles of each variety, distinctly 
labelled, giving name of grape, location of vineyard, 
name and residence of maker, date, etc.; to be sent to 
Wm. Griffith, North East, Pa., so as to reach there not 
later than Noy. Ist, 1866, when they will be inspected and 
classified by a committee consisting of L. F. Allen of N. 
Y., J. A. Warder and Chas. Carpenter of Ohio, and J. E. 
Mottier and Wm. Griffith of Pa.” 





Can any thing be done with Hams 
not sufficiently Salted ?.--We fear not. It will 
not be safe to put them in the brine again after they are 
smoked, A friend of ours tried ita year or two ago, and 
had to make soap grease of his hams in consequence. 
He says the smoke turned the brine or pickle sour, and 
spoiled the hams. A good deal can be done toward pre- 
serving those that are not salt enough, by smoking them 
thoroughly and for several weeks, keeping up a fire until 
the smoke has completely saturated the hams. 





Keep Bolts and Screws on Hand.— 
Every farmer should keep a few bolts of different sizes 
always on hand. They can be purchased of any desired 
size at reasonable rates, and a bolt will frequently save 
half a day’s work. It is astonishing how much can 
be done with a few bolts and screws in repairing ordinary 
farm implements and machines. Try it, and you will 
never willingly be without them. 


Mole Ditching Plows.—Those who 
have good ones should advertise them; we have numer- 
ous inquiries, but are not sufficiently familiar with the 
best modern ones to recommend any particular one. 

Artificial Honey Comb.—W. W. Sew: 
all, Verden, Ill., wishes to know if any attempts have 
been made to produce artificial comb. He thinks thata 
successful invention of this kind would revolutionize the 
present systems of bee-keeping. 
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Bloody Milk.—S. P. Strong, Johnson Co., 
Iowa. This comes from what is commonly called Garget, 
aname rather loosely applied to any inflammatory dis- 
ease of the udder. Sometimes the bag cakes, and be- 
comes hard and very sore. This generally yields to ex- 
ternal applications, as hot soap suds, hot brine, hot 
arnica water (tincture of Arnica in twice as much hot 
water), with all the rubbing and kneading of the bag the 
cow will bear. At other times the udder is only a little 
tender. and there is internal bleeding coming from sores. 
The hot bath is good for this also, but it is well to accom- 
pany it by a dose of epsom salts (1 1b.,) and ginger (1g 
oz.,) givenina bran mash, well salted to disguise the 
taste. Where it can be obtained, the root of Pthytolacca 
decandra, (Poke-weed or Garget-root,) is excellent for any 
form of Garget. Three or four ounces are cut up fine, 
and fed with oats or roots. 





For Feeding Young Calves.—M. N. 
Russel] writes: ‘I think a small trough is preferable to 
a pail, any way it can be fixed. M. Hester’s plan, on page 
130, March number, is no doubt a good one, but by using 
troughs the milk can be poured in and the calf left to 
drink it at its leisure ; it also saves trouble of waiting for 
the pail until the calf is done.” 

What is the matter with the Little 
Pigs ?—In some sections of this State there seems to 
be some trouble with the little pigs. Whole litters die a 
few hours after they are born. It would seem to be a 
kind of epidemic. Can any of the readers of the Agri- 
culturist throw light on the matter ? 





Yo Prevent Hens Eating Their 
Eggs. — Give plenty of lime, old plastering, oyster 
shelis, powdered bones, etc. ; supply a little animal food, 
such as bits of fresh meat from the table or any fresh meat 
chopped fine ; besides, provide good large nests well fill- 
ed with leaves or hay, and set in snug darkish corners, 
away from observation, Then your hens will not eat 
their eggs and will lay abundantly, 





ixperience with Hens.—“ P.” writes: 
My experience with hens during several years has led me 
to the following conclusions; Ist, Hens, well fed and 
cared for, usually lay the first season, daily, small or 
medium sized eggs, until they take a notion to set, which 
is generally when they have laid two or three dozen eggs. 
If not permitted to set, they will begin to lay again in 
two or three weeks. Some hens, however, do not incline 
to set very often—these, of course, will not lay so cons 
stantly as those which are more ambitious to realize the 
fruit of their labor.—2d, The second season, hens lay 
large eggs, quite too large to sell by the dozen, but seldom 
or never oftener than every other day.—3d, Pullets 
hatched from eggs laid by hens more than twelve or 
fifteen months old, are apt to be like their mothers—to 
lay lurge eggs, but not daily...... Therefore, I would 
never keep a hen through the second winter, and never 
set eggs of hens after they have moulted, or of those 
that are more than a year and a half old. 





** Quit, quit’’—A Turkey Item.—Mrs. Sarah 
Fries, of Ontario Co., N. Y., is a very successful poultry 
raiser, having sold the past winter $400.00 worth 
of turkies alone, all‘ the product of one season. If any 
one can report a greater crop, Mrs, Fries will continue to 
cry * quit, quit” till she tries again. 

No Water in Lime Stone,—TheN, Y. 
Farmers? Club,—‘ W. A. F.” writes: “ Mr. Quinn 
is reported in the Tribune as saying, at the Aim. Institute 
Farmers’ Club, that ‘the action of fire upon lime is to 
expel about one half its weight of water and carbonic 
acid and that the farmer who would adopt Mr. Wil- 
liams’ views and apply ground limestone, ‘would have 
to haul a large quantity of water combined with the 
lime.’—Is this so?”.—The reporter adds: ‘* These views 
of Mr. Quinn seemed to be unanimously sustained by the 
members present.”--No. Itis not so. There is no water 
ata!llin limestone, the unanimous opinion of the Farm- 
ers’ Club to the contrary notwithsianding. Limestone 
contains over 40 per cent of carbonic acid gas, and this is 
expelled by heat alone. The Farmers’ Club of the 
American Institute is famous for bringing out good prac- 
tical ideas, as well as absurdly impracticable ones, for 
advocating sound theories as we!l as very unsound and 
absurd ones, It is entirely safe to weigh whatever is re- 
ported of its discussions in the scales of practical com- 
mon sense, and to refer scientific statements to the text 
books. For if all the ridiculous practical statements 
and false science of the ‘‘ N. Y. Farmers’ Club,’’ from 
the doctrine of the Progression of Primaries, to the ex- 
pulsion of carhonic acid from soda by heat alone, and the 
Breat percentage of waier in limestone, which in their 
day have been implicitly believed, were to be brought up 
afresh, it would so disgust sensible people, that the reports 










of the proceedings of that venerable institution would 
lose many readers. When a man states things as facts, 
let him be sure of his facts, and when he guesses, say so. 





Sea Weed as Manure.— J. Albee.— All 
the organic products of the sea, whether vegetable or 
animal, are of great value as manure. In the fresh state 
the bladder weeds, kelps, etc., contain much water. A 
portion of this is rapidly evaporated, and in this condition 
these weeds are worth neariy or quite as much as com- 
mon yard manure. The eel grass is not worth so much, 
yet is valuable. All contain quite a large percentage of 
animal matter in the little polyps, shellfish, sponges, etc., 
which are attached to theme They are best employed, 
as a general thing, in a compost with muck or soil. 





Don’t neglect to Sow Plaster.— 
Red Clover is the great renovating crop of American 
agriculture, and plaster is the well tried manure for 
clover. The plaster, in most sections, costs but little, say 
from $3 to $5 per ton, and from 100 Ibs. to 200 ibs. is suffi- 
cient for an acre. We have now machines that will sow 
from fifteen to twenty acres a day, and the farmer who 
neglects to sow plaster on his young clover, omits one of 
the essential means of enriching his soil—for plaster in- 
creases the growth of the clover, and clover enriches the 
farm. Peas, like clover, are a leguminous plant, and on 
most soils plaster has a beneficial effect on this crop. It 
muy be sown broadcast, say from one to two bushels per 
acre at the time of sowing the peas, or if they are al- 
ready up, sow the plaster broadcast over them. There 
are those who think this the better way—that the plaster 
does most good on the foliage. Hence in sowing plaster 
on corn it is usual to wait until the plants are upa few 
inches high, and then scatter a tablespoonful or so on 
the hill and over the plants. We have experimented a 
good deal with manures for corn, and while many artifi- 
cial manures greatly increased the crop, plaster is the 
only fertilizer that has given us an inerease, sufficient at 
50 cents a bushel to cover the cost of the manures em- 
ployed. When corn usually brings a dollar a bushel 
bone dust, superphosphate, and guano, if of good quality 
can be frequently used with profit. But plaster can al- 
most always be used on dry upland with advantage, even 
if the corn brings only 40 cents a bushel. 





Woolen Factory Waste, --“S. K.” 
Such waste as you can get. though full of seeds, is still 
valuable manure. If it contains a great deal of wool, it 
is a very strong fertilizer. Used to litter animals in the 
stable, the weed seeds would probably be killed, but the 
manure would be so rich, tiat the most economical way 
to use it, would be to farther compost it wigh muck, or soil. 

Buckwheat as a Green Manure 
Crop.—"H.” On very poor and iight land, buckwheat 
is by far the best common green manure crop. Oats do 
very well on soils of a little better quality, and clover is 
best for clayey soils that need organic matter. The 
amount of the crop varies exceedingly. 159 to 200 lbs. of 
good Peruvian guano will almost uniformly ensure a 
cron of buckwheat, and two crops may be plowed in in 
one season. Oats need a little more guano, with the ad- 
dition of some ashes and plaster perhaps, and clover 
needs very thorough plowing. It may also have a dres- 
sing of lime plowed in, also lime harrowed in, and an 
application of guano and plaster at the time of sowing, 
which may be in September, or you may plow in a crop 
of buckwheat or oats, and sow clover in the fall. 





Bone Dust in the Garden.—FE. Whecler, 
Kalamazoo Co., Mich., has a quantity of bone dust and 
asks how to apply it. Ifused at planting, it will not hurt 
the seeds, but the best way is to spade it in abundantly— 
a peck to a square rod is a fair quantity, and its effects 
will, in some cases, be manifest for years. 





The Barberry as a2 Hedge Plant,— 
The Wallingford Circular says: ‘‘One of the wants 
of the agricultural community at the present time is a 
good hedge-plant ; one that is reliable under all cireum- 
stances and conditions. Nearly every one that has been 
tried thus far, has exhibited some radical defect that un- 
fits it forthe purpose. A hedge-plant, to become popular, 
must be perfectly hardy, and easy to propagate. It 
should also be vigorous enough to grow well in ordinary 
soils without!manure. Itshould be thorny, to keep cattle 
from hooking it, and strong enough to keep them from 
breaking through. Finally, it should be low enough to 
require little or no pruning. The common barberry 
(Berberis vulgaris) combines these qualities better than 
any other plant Iam aequainted with. The barberry is 
a native of the northern part of Europe and Asia, 
but has become thoroughiy naturalized, and is now 
found growing wild in the waste grounds of New 
England, It is a remarkably hardy plant, thriving well 
in a great variety of soils, and is said to live for centu- 
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ries. It has a shrubbery habit (growing from six to ten 
feet in height), yellowish thorny wood, leaves in rosettes 
yellow flowers on drooping racemes, and scarlet oblong 
berries, very acid, but making delicious preserves. We 
have a barberry hedge on our grounds at Wallingford, 
Ct., 25 rods long, and 9 years old from the seed. Two 
rows of plants were set, the rows one foot apart, and the 
plants one foot apart in the rows: alternately, to break 
joints. This hedge has been clipped a little, two or three 
times, to keep it even, and is now six or seven feet high, 
with a firm, compact base, perfectly impervious to the 
smaller animals, and stout enough to turn ordinary farm 
stock, except for a short distance at one end where the 
sojl is quite thin. On our grounds at Oneida we have a 
barberry-hedge 50 rods long, and seven years old from 
the seed. In this case but one row was planted. and the 
plants were set one foot apart, It has been kept clean 
with the cultivator, and clipped a little, once or twice, 
and ig now five feet high, thick and compact at the base, 
and already so strong that the fence was taken away last 
fall, leaving in its place only a slight railing of a single 
board, six or eight inches wide, as a temporary guard, 
until the hedge can gain another year’s growth, it being 
situated on a highway where cattle are passing daily. 
An important item in regard to this plant is, its habit 
of sending up suckers from the bottom, by which, in a 
few years, it comes to have a base from six to twelve 
inches in diameter.” 

White Willow for Fences.—In the 
fall of 1864 we described inthe Agriculturist]lsome White 
Willow hedges and fences, which we saw in Illinois, and 
before and since that time many have tried them—no 
doubt a good many on account of the favorable report 
which was made in this paper. We know that in Illinois, 
if good cuttings are planted and treated well, the willow 
wil! make a fair fence—in some cases an excellent one in 
a few years. On poor dry soils it will not do so well, if 
well at all, but with good care we know it will live and 
grow. If any body knows where the true White (Gray 
or Powder) Willow has been well planted, and where it 
lived and did well for two years, and then after several 
years more has proved not to be good as a live fence 
or hedge, we would like to know about it, how it was 
treated, and wherein it failed. 





A Sereen for Out-Buildings.—J. B. 
Bowman, Altoona. Norway Spruce, Hemlock or Ar- 
bor vita, will each of them make ascreen close enough. 
The first mentioned is the most rapid in its growth. We 
do net know who has the seeds you ask for. 

Thorns from the Seed.—T. Braybrook, 
Allen Co., Ind. The seeds of the White, and al] other 
Thorns, do not come up the first vear after planting. 
Mix the seed with earth in a box or other vessel, and 
bury it for a year, and the next spring sow it without al- 
lowing it to become dry. 





The Sunflower for Fael.—Hosea Barnes 
of Kenosha Co., Wis., writes, that seeing an article in the 
Country Gentleman on corn for fuel, he wishes to sug- 
gest an economical substitute. “ There is perhaps no 
annual plant which will furnish so much woody fibre as 
the sunflower, yet I have never heard of the stalk and 
seed of this well known plant mentioned as fuel. It re- 
quires but little cultivation; a great quantity will grow 
on an acre, and the seed is valuable, if gathered when 
ripe, for feed, and much more valuable than corn for fuel, 
as it contains a great deal of oil. After the heads have 
been gathered in autumn, let the stalks remain until the 
frost kills them, and then gather, cut and dry, and in 


| connection with the seed you have a stock of fuel. 


Sunflowers will do well planted as thickly as corn, Try 
it, and see if it is not cheaper and better than corn at 20 
cents per bushel, or wood at $12 per cord.” It must be 
remembered, however, that there are few crops so ex- 
hausting to the soil as this, on account of the great 
amount of potash it takes up 

Grafting the Wild Grapes.—T. H. 
King, Tompkins Co., N. Y., is clearing land for a vine- 
yard, and asks ifit would pay to graft the wild vines al- 
ready there. We should say not ; among other reasoas, 
we do not see how it is possible to prepare the land proper- 
ly for a vineyard and leave the old roots undisturbed. 





Number of Vines to an Acre.—J. 
Grable. Ifput 6feet each way it will take 1210, and if 
set 6 by 8 feet, 905 plants to the acre 

Chickens in Cold Graperies.— A. 
8.,” of Chester Co., Pa., writes: ‘After laying down 
the vines in autumn, I put about twenty hens into a small 
cold grapery, not more than 25 feet in length by 10 in 
width, and find they have plenty of room, and furnish a 
beautiful supply ef frech eggs during the whole winter. 
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The hens can be set about tie first of February, and the 
young chicks will do well, making early spring chickens 
for market, or will come in as laying hens early in autumn, 
and may be depended upon for eggs the next winter.” 

Ailanthus Injurious to Pears.—W. 
1. Allen, N. ¥., asks if “an Ailanthus tree planted in the 
midst of and overshadowing @ Jot of dwarf pear trees, 
would have any injurious effect upon them.” Yes, it 
would probably injure them seriously—and so would any 


other tree, if the dwarfs are as near together as usual. 
If he fancies the Ailanthus, let him put it by the roadside. 


Bad Luck with Cherry Pits.—H. L. 
Southworth, Utah Co. The Mahaleb pits probably be- 
came too dry, from the overland journey, to grow. Get 
them in winter if possible, and mix with earth, in a box, 
exposed to cold but sheltered from rain, The advantage 
of the Mahaleb is, that it is a dwarfing stock. 





The Raspberry from Cuttings. — 
J. T. H. Waite, Somerset Co., Md., asks if he can prop- 
agate the Raspberry from cuttings. Green wood-cut- 
tings, in mvist ground and properly shaded, will grow. 

Rust on the Raspberry.—E. A. King. 
Last year we had several other complaints of this trouble, 
besides yours. The a parisitie fungus which 
grows upon the leaves, and probably finds some seasons 
more favorable to its development than others. We have 
not known any remedy to be tried, but shouid make an ex- 
periment with sulphur on its first appearance. If any 
one has found an effectual cure, we should be glad to 
hear of it, as the trouble threatens to be a serious one. 

Winter Cherries, —“ Subscriber’? asks 
what these are. The Winter Cherry, also calle:! Straw- 
berry Tomato, is a species of Physalis, a plant closely re- 
lated to the tomato ; it bears a small round berry as large 
as a medinm sized cherry, an quite enveloped in the en- 
larged calyx or husk. These berries have a very fruity 
flavor, and will keep for a long time, ifallowed to remain 
in the husk. They make a very pleasant preserve with 
sugar. The plant is raised as easily as the tomato, and 
is very fruitful, The seed is soll by all the dealers, who 
usually catalogue it as Strawberry Tomato. 
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The Suail Flower.—A correspondent in 
Pomeroy, Ohio, succeeds in growing in the open air the 
Snail Fiower, figured in Februa‘y last. The seed is 
started ina hot-bed, and the plants transferred to the 
open border when the weatheris warm. “It coes not 
flower the first season, but if kept over winter from frost 
ant camp, will grow Inuxuriantly and bloom the second 
year, and I think it will continue to bloom perennially.” 





Propagating Roses,—Hattie.—Layering, 
is the surest way, but there are some Roses that require 
two years to root. Makea sianting cat near a bud in the 
part that goes into the ground. See that the soii is rich 
aud keep it from becoming dry in summer, by a mulch of 
moss or sin ilar covering. 





Rose Layer.—Mrs. L. H. James, Hillsbor- 
ough €Co..N.H. If the layer was put down in Septem- 
ber, it was quite late and may not be roote!. A little 
careful iigging wil! determine this point. Shonld it not 
be rooted, let it be another vear. The shoot should have 
been “tonguel’’ or cut haif way through with a sloping 
cut with something put into keep the wound from clos- 
ing. This may be done now, if neglected then. If well 
rooted, the layer may be removed to a good, ri¢h soil. 
From the description we guess it is Queen of the Prairie. 





Propagating the Oleander.—L. Tay- 
lor, Young growth, taken just as it is becoming firm, 
will root with great ease in warm weather. A very 
common way is to put the cuttings with their lower ends 
in a bottle of water, and when rooted set in rich soil. 





Bucde-eating Birds.—J. Hyde, Washington 
Co., Ill., finds his peach twigs wholly stripped of buds; 
thinks it was done bya bir!, and wishes to know what 
bird does it. Partridges will sometimes, in a scarcity of 
food, eat the buds of apple trees, but we never knew 
them to trouble those of the peach. 


Newspapers on Strawberries. — It 
has become the fashion of late for the secular and re- 
ligious papers to have an * Agricultural Department.” 
Some ppers by selections from the standard Agricultur- 
al Journals, make a very readable column, while those 
which attempt to be * original,” are frequently so in every 
sensc of the word. The N. Y. Times has an article on 
‘How to Raise Strawberries,” in which it gravely says: 
“Three things were suggested to our mind while looking 
about the fields of Mr. Lambert, as being absolutely es- 














sential to the successful and profitable cultivation of 
strawverries, namely, a sandy soil, a liberal supply of 
manure, and clean cultivation, These things compre- 
hend a]l the important requisites in raising a remunerat- 
ing crop of strawberries. Clean cultivation and manur- 
ing bountifulily will prove eminently satisfactory on 
heavy soils; yet, a light sandy soil is the place for this 
kind of-fruit.’—There are some strawberries that will 
succeed on sandy soil with plenty of manure, but these 
are not, as a general thing, the choicer yarieties, and 
though one may by artificial means overcome the natur- 
al barrenness of a spot, no one who kuows anything 
about strawberries, would ever put a sandy soil down as 
ap important requisite. A good rich, not stiff, soil is 
necessary, if one would grow the best fruit. 








House Sewage in the Garden.— 
Those who have not tried it have neconception of the 
utility of liquid manure when applied to growing plants. 
Many of those who buy poudrette, and other commerciai 
fertilizers, probably allow materials to run to waste on 
their own premises, which are equal in value to those 
All the house slops, including sewage of 





they purchase, 


all kinds, should somehow find their way upon the land. | 
In January last, page 14, we have given methods for | 
utilizing the contents of privies, and in August, 1865, a } 
plan for a tank for liquid waste was shown. The method | 
shown in the last named article is only practicable in 
In Engiand, much move attention is 


peculiar situations. 























given to saving domestic manures than with us, and we 
give, from the Gardener’s Magazine, an engraving of the 
form of receptacle employed there. The cistern is built 
with two compartments, and deep enough to secure a 
good fail for the contents, which enter at b, into the coin- 
partment. 1. Here the coarser portions setile ate, and 
the more liquid portions overflow through the syphon, 4, 
into the other division of the tank, and are remove i as 
wanted for use by a pump attached to the tube,e. The 
sediment at c, is removed once a vear, or as often as it 
accuinulates in sufficient quantity, and is highly valuable 
as a fertilizer. 


Deodorizer.—‘ T. C. H.” asks: “ What will 
deodorize the contents of a privy. as soon as applied ?"— 
An abundance of good loamy soil will do it as quickly 
as any thing, and bring the materials into a condition to 
be shoveled over, ant used as manure immediately, 
though it is better to let it lie in a heap a few davs. Dry 
swamp muck and finely crumbled peat require a less 
weight to affect the same result—hence make less cart- 
age—but do not act so promptly as fresh soil. 

Bushels of Corn in the Ear.—A bushel 
of ears of corn is obviously a measure full of ears of 
corn, heaped a full peck above the rim; but a bushel of 
corn in the ear is, as obviously, a bushel of corn. with the 
cobs counted out. By cominon consent the cobs that 
hold a bushel of corn, are allowed to weigh 12 pounds, 
and so, where the weight of a bushel of corn is fixed le- 
gally at 58 pounds, that of a bushel of corn on the ear is 
legally fixed in many States at 70 pounds. 





Our Farm of four Acres,—This pleas- 
ant account of experience in farming ina small way, 
has a freshness of style which makes it a readable work 
to any one; and to those who have only limited posses- 
sions, it offers maay useful suggestions as to the manner of 
making the most out of a small amount of land. Price, 
by mail, 60 cents bound ; 30 cents in paper covers. 





Book on Indian Corn.—The value of a 
thorough book on this subject has long been felt. The 
one before usin part supplies the want, thouzh the sub- 
ject is so great that no one could expect it to be exhausted 





in a ]2mo. of 300 pages. Tie author shows himself 
quite familiar wiih the only literature upon his theme, 
which is really reliable, viz: the articles in the agricul- 
tural journals. From these and from other sources not 
so easily accessible, a mass of practical information is 
condensed, and very well arranged. No cultivator of 
the great American cereal can peruse the volume with- 
out learning much which he may well apply in the 
preparation of his soil, selection of his seel, cultivation, 
harvesting and feeding of hiscrop, Sent by mil for $1.75. 

Doty’s Washing Machine.—Among 
other commendations of our prémiums, R. F. Roberts, 
of Racine, Wis., writes: ‘The American Agriculturist 
Premium Washing Machine, sent me for subscribers, has 
done the washing every week since it came, for a family 
of eight persons, without the least hand rubbing, in less 
than half the time, and with a good deal less than half 
the labor, it would have required with the washboard, 
It can not be too highly recommended, ....” 


Commercial Question: .— Inquisitive.” 
We cannot undertake to answer queries about the prices 
of oils and other articles not in the line of our experience. 





Unfermented Wine.—H. Neff, Hunting. 
don Co., Pa. We cannot tell you how to make it, as 
there is no such thing as unfermented wine. Any kind 
of syrup may be cailed wine, but it is a misuse of tie 
term. Wine, according tothe authorities we accept ay 
guides in the use of language, is defined as the fermented 
juice of the grape. When use! for the juice of other 
fruits, the name of the fruit is always mentioned, as cur- 
rant wine, etc. Unfermented grape juice is called “must.” 

Blackberry Root.—We have 
as to which variety to use the root of medicinaliy. 
makes little difference which. Ail are astringent. 


inquiries 
It 


The Medical and Surgical Ree 
porter.—This has always been a welcome exchange, 
not only for its medical news, but for general scientific in- 
telligence. Our professional readers will be glad to learn 
that this excellent medical journal is now enlarged to 40 
pages, and is published both in New York and Phila- 
deiphia weekly, at $5 per year. S. W. Butler, M. D., 
Philadelphia, is the principal editor. 

Red Ants.—“H. P.” writes: “I have tried 
various remedies— Persian insect powder,’ and sponges 
dipped in sugar and water, ete., but the ery is still they 
come. Whit will prevent them?’ (See page 228.) 

iii 

Glue —Its Preservation in Hot 
Weather.—“C. H. E.,” Rockinghim Co., N. H., 
writes to the American Agriculturist: “It will be useful 
and convenient for pattern and cabinet makers «and 
others, to know that if a piece of zine, the usual thick- 
ness 1-6th of aninch, and 2or3 inches in diameter, be 
placed in the bottom of the pot containing the glue. and 
kept there, it will prevent the gine from becoming nutrid 
and spoiled. Ido not say positively that it will prevent 
putrefaction In every case, but I saw it tried with perfect 
success during last July and August in a shop where 
eight or ten men used glue every “day.” 


Pictures Sent.--A. L. Skinner, Panola. 
No clue to her State. The sketches show an apprecia- 


tion of humor, but a lack in knowledge of drawing. Our 
best advice is, to study good drawings and learn to draw 
outlines correctly before attempting elaborate work. 





Not * Kle,’? but Soap.—E. Northup, of 
Fairfield Co., Conn., sends a specimen of a substance 
found ina brook. As the material burns. he jocularly 
inquires if he has “struck ile.” The article in question 
is apparently Adipocere, a soap-like componnd, seme- 
times found where animal matter is long under water or 
buried in a wet place. Whole bodies have been found to 
be changec into this substance. 





Vo Start Rasty Nuts,—A little carbon 
oil (kerosene), dropped on, wi!l penetrate the threads, 
and the screw can be immediately turned. 





Big Crops.—tThe Salt Lake Telegraph is re 
porte] as saying, that on two and-a-half acres President 
Young raised last year 750 bushels of peaches, 400 bush- 
els of apples, 22 bushels of plums, 25 bushels of straw- 
berries, 2 bushels of pears. 25 pounds of cherries. 1,875 
pounds of grapes, and gooseberries. raspberries and cur- 
rants in multitude. ——The absurdity of this will be ap- 
parent when one foots up the figures and fin's. allowing 
56 pounds to the bushel for cherries and grapes. that the 
product of these various fruits is very nearly 500 bushels 
per acre, and more than 33g bushels to each square rod. 
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Improving Old Barns, 
agi 

Our readers have been presented of late with 
several excellent plans for rather expensive new 
barns. Inconnection with these, the principles 
which should be kept in view in building, or in- 
deed in using barns and stables, have been dis- 
cussed. No doubt many of the readers of the 
Agriculturist have given these plans far less 
study than they would have done had they been 
cheaper ‘and simpler. 
We fear they forget that P 
a principle is the same, 
whether fully carried 
out or not, whether ap- 
plied on a very humble, 
or on a grand scale. No 
one of the large plans 
may be such as any of 
our readers would like 
to build after, yet each 
contains hints which 
will be of great value to 
any one who proposes to 
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Jack screws we raised it up eight feet from the 
ground, underpinned it with a good wall, and 
added 20 feet to the length at the end used for 
stabling, making the basement of the building 
30x 60. We also built a cross wall at the edge 
of the hay bay, and covered it with matched 
boarding. We laid a matched floor over the 
entire basement, except the hay bay, which goes 
to the ground, and graded a wagon way up to 
the great doors. In the basement we made a 
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build even a very hum- 
ble structure of the kind. 

The 30x 40-foot barn is an “ institution” 
known from one end of the country to the other, 
almost—certainly throughout the older North- 
erm States. They are unsightly, inconvenient, 
and poorly adapted to any use but that of stor- 
ing hay and straw. A barn of this size may be 
constructed so as to be very convenient for a 
small farm—but those of the usual style, with a 
wide bay, a narrow barn-floor, and a still nar- 
rower row of stables, are poor, inconvenient 
barns, “RW. Gs,” 
of Monroe Co., N. | 
Y., sends us the f 
drawings and de- J 
scriptions of a way 


in which he cheaply HAY BAY 


PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR AS ALTERED. 
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passage way 5 feet wide, lengthwise eleven feet 
from the front wall, extending from the east end 
to the hay mow. The space on one side of the 
passage for 80 feet is boarded up to the ceiling 
with matched boarding, and is used for a root 
cellar; this leaves room for a box stall at the 
end. At the other side ofthe passage we have 
our stables for cattle and horses, with stairs de- 
scending into the passage. This is a very sim- 
ple improvement upon an old barn, and may be 
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converted an old } 


barn of this descrip- 17 x 30 





tionintoaconvenient \ 








and excellent one. |} 
Messrs. Eprrors, ji 
—We seein all parts 
of the country the 
old-fashioned 80x40- § 
foot barn, built years A. 
ago, with a hay mow 
at one end, stables 
and granary with loft over them, at the other, 
and barn floor between. Such a barn is almost 
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no barn at all, and having such a one in tolera- 
ble repair, I set myself to improve upon it with- 
out going into great expense. With a couple ot 
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iW ESE 
PLAN OF BASEMENT. 
varied according to circumstances. I have found 
mine very convenient and comfortable, and not 
too expensive for an ordinary farmer. Many 





farmers think they can not build a basement on 
level ground; mine is level, and I foundno diffi- 


culty in getting into it with any load that Jny 
team can draw on my farm. I send a rough 
diagram which perhaps you can make use of. 


a 
—— @ 


Walks and Talks on the Farm. 
No. 30. 
—p~— 

This is a great storm, but I do not think it 
will do any harm. We have had charming 
weather and the ground is quite warm. A 
heavy snow like this looks rather hard, but on 
land that is dry and warm, plants will stand 
considerable cold weather. I have five acres of 
barley that was.sown on the 12th of April. It 
is now (April 24th) just out of the ground, and 
the Squire “ hopes I shall not lose it,” as he did 
an early-sown field some years ago. I haye no 
fears. If the ground was wet and cold, the 
snow would probably injure it. An old trayel- 
ler says, if you will only keep your feet and legs 
warm, you can stand any amount of cold. It 
is soto a certain extent with plants. If the 
ground is warm, the sap in the plants is warm 
also. In warm weather the pores of the leaves 
open, and the evaporation of moisture from the 
leaves proceeds rapidly, but when we have a 
sudden cold these pores close up almost entirely, 
and the warm sap in the plants does not escape. 
The heat is retained. Even tender plants, such 
as geraniums, if sheltered from the winds and 
having good “bottom heat,” will stand two or 
three degrees of frost. 

In this climate, which is so changeable in the 
spring, we should direct our attention to mak- 
ing the ground as warm as possible. I do not 
think we can afford to heat bricks and bury 
them in the soil, in order to warm the land, as 
was proposed some years ago, but we can drain 
off all the surplus water and stir the soil to let 
in the air and sunshine, and in this way we can 
gain two, three, or even five degrees of heat. 

In six hours after it commenced to rain, I 
went to the underdrains and found them dis- 
charging to their utmost capacity. The drains 
were cut last spring, and though they carried 
off a great deal of water, they did not act as 
quickly as I expected. It took sometime for 
the water to soak through the soil and reach the 
tiles. But now the ground is very porous. The 
drying effect of the drains has extended toa 
greater distance. Little fissures have been 
formed all through the soil, and the rain perco- 
lates through them very rapidly and passes into 
the drain. Old ditchers tell me that this is al- 
most always so—that you get more benefit from 
underdrains the second year and afterwards, 
than you do the first season. At all events 
these drains are now running full, and it is 
“fun” to see the water come spouting out of 
the main drain five inches in diameter. They 
say I have “ditching on the brain,” but even 
the Squire admits that my big ditch “ will pay.” 
By the way, I had a little pride in sowing this 
five acres of barley so early. When I came here 
it was the wettest land on the farm. I cut a 
main ditch five feet deep, and have eight under- 
drains running into it. This is now the driest 
and mellowest land I have, and if I do not get 
a good crop of barley, I shall be mistaken. 








The experiments of De Candolle, alluded to 
in the Agriculturist for April, in regard to the 
temperature of the soil at which plants germi- 
nate, should be repeated in this country. We 
do not pay sufficient attention to the tempera- 
ture of the soil. We keep a record of tho 
weather, but overlook the soil. If meteorologi- 
cal observers in different parts of the country 
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would give us the temperature of the soil and 
state’ its character, we should, I am persuaded, 
soon be in the possession of facts of great value. 
Three years ago I found the temperature of the 
soil in the garden on the 30thof April to be 52°; 
and on the 19th of May 53°. The thermometer 
was placed upright in the ground—the bottom 
being 12 inches from the surface, and the top of 
the hole being covered with a sod to keep out 
the air. I placed a thermometer, horizontally, 
two inches deep, and covered it with surface 
soil, and -it marked 59°—showing that the sur- 
face soil was 6 degrees warmer than that a foot 
deep. I presume the surface soil, say half an 
inch deep, would be warmer still. 

We are going to have an Agricultural School 
in this neighborhood. The parties have bought 
one of the best farms in the town, paying over 
$125 an acre for it. They propose to teach the 
boys the ordinary branches, and in addition 
show them how to perform agricultural opera- 
tions. They design to have them work on the 
farm three hours a day. I wish them the fullest 
success, though I think that a farmer’s boy can 
learn how to work at home as well as at an 
institution of this kind. For city boys who 
wish to become farmers, such a course of train- 
ing is all very well, but I should not be willing 
to pay much for their labor. On a farm, work 
must be done just at the right time, and it will 
not do to wait for the boys. Fancy a field of 
hay all ready to carry just as the bell rings for 
school, and the day’s work of three hours is 
over! If the farm manager could stand it, I 
should like to take a term with him myself to 
learn patience. 

The best article on American Agricultural 
Education I ever read, is in the Agriculturist for 
April. I do not know which of the editors 
wrote it, but whoever he may be, he exhibits 
far more practical knowledge and common sense 
than any other writer on this subject that Iam 
acquainted with. The fact is, as he says, the 
real education of the future farmer must be ob- 
tainedat home. Let him be encouraged to learn 
the use of mechanic’s tools, so that he will not 
in after life be under the necessity of running to 
the blacksmith, the wheelwright or the saddler 
for every little repair that may be needed. 

I was examining my cultivators the other day 
to see if they were all in order, and while 
tightening the bolts, a farmer called with a 
package of marl in his hand that he wished 
analyzed. “TI understand,” said he, “that you 
are a chemist.”—* Well not much of a one,” I 
replied, “and I was just wishing, not that I had 
studied chemistry less but mechanics more. 
Here on the farm I find it more useful to know 
how to put a machine together than to take a 
marl to pieces—to repair a cultivator than to 
analyze a soil.” And this isso. I would on no 
account give up my chemical training, but chem- 
istry is not, as some would have us suppose, the 
one grand thing necessary to make a farmer. 
Give a farmer’s son all the scientific education 
you can, but do not neglect to teach him those 
things which he will most need when he comes 
to carry On the practical operations of agricul- 
ture. I think these things can not be taught 
him at an Agricultural Collegeany better than 
at home. Let him have the best and most liberal 
education you can afford to give him, and above 
all let it be thorough. 

I was showing a farmer’s son the other day a 
plan for a work shop. He objected to it on the 
ground that it was too large. “On our farm,” 





he said, “ they would have it full of old harrows, 
ox-sleds and hay rakes before it had been built 
a week. I would have it so small that no one 
could get into it but myself.” I told him that I 
wanted it large enough to draw in a wagon or 
areaping machine. But I am not sure that he 
is not right. A work shop ought to have a stove 
in it, and if it was too large it would be difficult 
to keep warm. Perhaps a better plan would be 
to have a small work shop with a very large 
ante-chamber. The latter if desirable might be 
merely a shed in which every thing that needed 
repair might be placed as soonas it was broken, 
and where it could remain till we had leisure to 
attend to it. Such work ought to be done in 
rainy weather; but the trouble, on my farm at 
least, is that the things that you need are in dif- 
ferent places, and you stand a chance of a good 
soaking before you can get them together. 
Now, if we had a large shed connected with the 
work shop and tool house in which we could 
keep plank, boards, sticks of timber, poles and 
every thing of that kind that is needed, many 
an hour that is spent listlessly hanging round 
the barn could be turned to good account. One 
corner of such a shed could be profitably oc- 
cupied as a receptacle of all the broken tools, 
machines, pieces of hard wood, ete. There are 
many such things that are now either burnt up 
or lost that would often prove useful, if they 
were kept where they could be easily found. 





I wish some one would get up a really good 
“tool chest” with an assortment of the neces- 
sary tools of the best quality. Those that are 
now sold are generally a miserable farce. There 
is plenty of varnish on the chest, but the tools 
inside are seldom what farmers need, and what 
there are, are of poor quality. I was talking to 
Mr. Judd on the subject a few months ago, and 
urged him to get up a really good chest, proper- 
ly arranged, with a choice set of tools. He ap- 
preciated the importance of encouraging farm- 
er’s sons to learn the use of tools, and of having 
them so arranged in the chest that keeping them 
in their places, would do much to develope 
habits of order and system. His boys have 
a complete tool chest, filled up with the best 
tools, which he says are far the cheapest in the 
end, though costing most at the start. No one 
else is allowed to touch these tools for any pur- 
pose, and the boys have a reward for keeping 
every tool in its place, from which a fine is de- 
ducted for every one found out of place when 
not in use. He said it not only educates them 
in the use of tools and in keeping things in 
order, but also furnishes them much amusement 
and healthful occupation. Even the lads of 7 
and 9 yearsof age are quite expert in handling 
tools.—I really wish he would get up such chests 
for the benefit of the young farmers of the coun- 
try, and put them on sale. 





I got a letter to-day from the agent of the 
“ Boston Bone Flour.” He does not like what 
I said in regard to the value of the article as a 
fertilizer. I should really be very sorry if any- 
thing I may have said should discourage the use 
of artificial manures. I had no such intention 
or desire. On the contrary, I would do all that 
I could to favor their general introduction. To 
me farming would be stripped of one of its 
pleasures if I could not get artificial manures. 
I have used them more or less for over twenty 
years, and fully appreciate their value. I know 
also the difficulty of manufacturing a good ma- 
nure, and selling it at a price that farmers can 
afford to use it. I would encourage all honest 
efforts in this direction. I would pay more, and 





would advise other farmers to pay more than 
the manures are actually worth for a year or 
two, in order to encourage their manufacture 
until the business gets thoroughly established. 
I would show no mercy to humbugs, but would 
extend the right hand of fellowship to all intel- 
ligent and honest manufacturers. They should 
understand what farmers want, and then devote 
their energies to supply it at the lowest cost. 
What we want in an artificial manure is am- 
monia and phosphates, and the more immediate- 
ly available these are, the better. The reason 
why we need these two ingredients more than 
any others is this: The main difference between 
good and poor barn-yard manure is that the 
former contains more ammonia and phosphates 
than the latter. I will not say that it would not 
be cheaper to make richer manure by feeding 
the animals more grain, rather than to buy am- 
monia and phosphates. That is not now what 
I am talking about. My barn-yard manure is 
not as rich as it ought to be, and this has been 
the case on the farm for many years, and the 
quickest way I can make it rich is to use arti- 
ficial manures that will supply the deficiency. 

I received a letter on this subject a few days 
since from Mr. Thorne. He growsa great many 
roots for his thoroughbred cattle and sheep, and 
uses large quantities of artificial manures. He 
says: “I see you were somewhat astonished, as 
well as myself, at the exorbitant price asked 
for the Boston Bone Flour. Bone dust reached 
such a price this spring, that I was forced to try 
and find a substitute, and have just ordered 
quite a large quantity of manure from Chicago, 
made from the carcasses of animals that die in 
the cars and otherwise, which, after being tried 
out, are ground up, flesh and bone together. 
This is mixed with an equal quantity made 
from blood and haslets obtained from the large 
packing houses. My own impression is, that it 
will prove a very valuable manure, though prob- 
ably not as lasting as pure bones, but quicker 
in its action. I remember to have seen some 
wonderful effects in England from the use of 
blood manure, and do not see why this is not 
very much the same thing, with the addition of 
a certain percentage of bones. It costs me de- 
livered less than $40 per ton.” 

The manufacturers of Bone Flour say, the 
reason why they have to charge so much for 
their manure is, that they have to pay $36 per 
ton for bones. The agent told me that they get 
their bones principally from Africa and from the 
Southern States. Te question with farmers is 
not what the bones cost the manufacturers, but 
whether they can afford to use the manure made 
from them. The price is higher now than a year 
or two ago, while farm produce is much lower. 
We cannot afford to pay as much for manures 
now as we could a year ago, and it is certainly 
very unreasonable to ask us to pay more, 





A day or two agolI got a couple of the re- 
volving land-side plows advertised in the Agri- 
culturist for March. They were warranted to 
run easier and do better work than any other 
plow. I thought I would give them a benefit. 
I have ten acres of rough land that has not 
been plowed for ten years. It is so hard and 
stony that the previous owner of the farm had 
shrunk from attacking it. It did not produce 
grass enough for a good flock of geese, and 
when the rain stopped us from sowing barley, I 
concluded to see what could be done with this 
old grass field. Two of the men took the two 
new plows, and the other one of the best and 
strongest of our old ones. After breakfast I 
went up to see how they got along, anticipating 
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trouble. “ Well, Thomas,” I asked, “‘ how does 
the new plow go.” “It’s the best plow I ever 
see in this country.” Thomas is an English- 
man, and of course has to qualify his commenda- 
tions. Hanna was less enthusiastic, but could 
find no fault with it, and at night asked me to 
let him have the new plow. Now this is a great 
triumph. It is the first new thing that has giv- 
en satisfaction to my men. But the plow is an 
excellent one, and they had sense enough to see 
it. It runs very easy, turns over a handsome 
furrow, and lays it up in such a way as to afford, 
when harrowed, a large quantity of loose soil. 
The revolving land-side plow works admirably, 
and if it is not liable to get out of repair, is a 
decided improvement. 





How much land can a man plow in a day? 
I have heard men tell of plowing two acres and 
a half, but never saw it done. In England; 
where they plow narrow furrows, say 9 inches 
wide and 6 inches deep, an acre is considered a 
fair day’s work, taking one day with another. 
Here we plow, unwisely as I think, much wider, 
but do we not lose nearly as much time is rest- 
ing the horses as would make up for the dif- 
ference? Narrow furrows, say 10 inches wide 
and 7 inches deep, turned over at an angle of 
45°, is both theoretically and practically the best 
style of plowing; and if we plow wider, we 
should go deeper, and unless we use three horses, 
no ordinary team can keep steadily at such hard 
work without injury. With a team that walks 
naturally at a good pace, it is better to plow 
narrower furrows and let them walk at a fair 
speed, than to tax them too heavily with a wide 
furrow, which necessitates their resting every 
other bout. The time lost in this way is far 
greater than is generally supposed. But I am 
regarded already too much in the light of an 
innovator to attempt anything more than a very 
gradual change. I find it better to let men do 
pretty much as they have been accustomed to, 
Still I would really like to know what is about the 
average rate of plowing in different parts of the 
country, and what hours are kept. By looking 
at my record, I find that we plowed a thirty 
acre field of corn stubble for barley, with three 
teams, in 7} days—say 30 acres in 224 days, or 
just 17]; acre per day for each team. Hours, 
6.45 to 11.45, and from 1.30 to 6.30, say 10 hours 
aday. With a furrow slice 10 inches wide, it 
takes about 163 miles of travel to plow an acre 
andahalf. Ina field 200 yards long the ex- 
periments of the Earl of: Mar, as given by Sin- 
clair, show that over two hours are lost in turn- 
ing. Even, then, if no time is allowed to breathe 
the horses, they would have to walk steadily 
along at the rate of over two miles an hour to 
plow an acre and a half. I doubt very much 
whether farmers really plow as much in a day 
as they think they do. They do not keep an 
exact account of the time, or measure the land 
accurately. 


This want of accuracy I fear is rather an 
agricultural characteristic. “‘ My cows give ten 
Ibs. of butter a week,” said a neighbor the other 
‘day. “That is capital,” I said, “but do you 
weigh the butter?” After a little hesitation he 
confessed that he did not, but felt sure from the 
size of the roll that there was at least as much 
as he said. He is a good farmer, and takes much 
pains with his cows, and it is not improbable 
that he gets the amount of butter he says, but it 
is a loose way of reckoning. It is a pretty good 
dairy that averages 6 lbs. of butter a week from 
acow. Of course it ought to be more, and 


easily might be, but in how many dairies is it so? 





We should aim to get a higher general aver- 
age of farm produce. It is not an occasional 
large yield that is the test of good farming, but 
a high general average. I have had portions of 
a wheat field that would go over 35 bushels per 
acre, while the average of the whole crop was 
only fifteen, Last year one of my sheep sheared 
12 lbs. of washed wool, while the average of 
the flock was not quite 5 lbs. We hear too 
much of the exceptional large yield, and too 
little of the low general average. I think we 
are improving, but our general system of agri- 
culture is still lamentably defective. What we 
most need is faith—faith in good culture, in high 
manuring, and in liberal feeding. Of course 
we must add to our faith patience. Agriculture 
is slow, but if you stick to it, the result is sure. 





“We need smaller farms.” Perhaps so, but 
I am not sure on that point. It must be confes- 
sed, however, that as a general rule small farms 


| are best cultivated. More labor is expended on 


a given area, and it is a more intelligent labor. 
On a large farm, as a general rule, either little 
labor is employed, or it is not efficient from 
want of proper supervision, The tendency, 
however, is to larger farms, and to the employ- 
ment of more machinery. This will necessitate 
a more intelligent class of farm laborers, and 
also a more intelligent class of farmers. 

But I cannot stop to talk much now. The 
weather is charming and everything presses. I 
often think of a story John Johnston once told 
me. He had some fat cattle to sell. A butcher 
called to look at them. Mr. J. was plowing in 
the summer fallow. The day was intensely hot 
and the butcher was warmly clad. Mr. J. told 
him where he could find the cattle. After look- 
ing at them, he returned. “ What do you ask 
for them?” Mr. J.named the price. ‘“ It is too 
much. Beef is down in New York, and the 
West is full of cattle.” “I can’t stop to talk 
now,” said Mr. J., “so if you have anything to 
say walk along.” The ground was soft and 
mellow, and the butcher managed to go one 
bout round the large field. When Mr. J. got 
back to the road he turned in again and started 
his horses. ‘For pity’s sake, Johnston, stop,” 
said the butcher, “Tll take ’em.” If farmers 
would serve all their callers in this way, they 
would soon be rid of them, It is very annoying 
when you are busy to be stopped by a gossip- 
ping acquaintance who merely wants to talk. 

You don’t believe in summer fallows. Neither 
do I—unless they a7e summer fallows. A good 
summer fallow on heavy land is the best of all 
preparations for wheat. But it must be thor- 
oughly worked: The object is to clean and 
mellow the land; if this is not done, there is 
little use in summer fallowing. Whether it is 
necessary to plow three or four times as Mr. J. 
used to do before he got his land so clean and 
in such high condition, I wilt not say, but one 
thing is certain, whatever system is adopted, the 
land should be worked until it is as clean and 
mellow as a garden. If this can be done by 
once plowing, and the repeated use of the culti- 
vator and harrows, all very well. It is cheaper 
than plowing so often, and now that we have 
so many good and efficient cultivators, there is 
no excuse for having fou! wheat fields. 

I am inclined to think that we can dispense 
with summer fallows, or rather that we can 
grow corn and summer fallow the land at the 
same time. If we planted corn with this idea 
of cleaning the land, and kept cultivating it un- 
til not a weed was left in the field, and then 





seeded it down with barley or oats the follow- 
ing spring—mowing the clover one year, and 
pasturing it the next, I believe it could then be 
plowed just before sowing the wheat, and would 
give a good crop, especially with the aid of a 
little manure, 


Drain tiles are absurdly high. They ask mo 
more for them than they did last spring. I have 
been draining as little as possible for two years, 
thinking that tiles and labor would be cheaper, 
Labor #8 cheaper, but not so tiles. I have plenty 
of stones on my farm, but if the manufacturers 
would sell tiles at reasonable rates, say $10 a 
thousand for 2-inch pipes, they are far cheaper 
and better than stones. The ditches can be dug 
so much narrower, and a man that understands 
it, with proper draining spades and a long 
handled scoop for cleaning out the bottom, will 
dig a ditch in half the time, certainly with less 
than half the labor required to dig a wide drain. 
There are few men, however, that can be in- 
duced to dig narrow drains. They have more 
muscles than brains. If a man will dig a wide 
ditch, say-18 inches at the top and a foot at the 
bottom, at the same price per rod as a narrow 
drain, and if the manufacturers still persist in 
charging such exorbitant rates for tiles, we 
had better use stones. 


ee @ 
Keeping Goats for Milk, 


=~ 

Goats are very common in almost all our 
larger towns and their suburbs, and are con- 
stantly increasing in numbers. The milk sells 
readily at double the price of cow’s milk, and 
goes fully twice as far in use as such milk as 
the laboring people can ordinarily buy. Goats 
will walk on the tops of fences, sheds, walls, 
etc., and do almost anything except fly and 
climb a tree. They can not be kept among 
fruit trees or they will kill them, nor closely 
stabled, or they will die. They will eat with 
impunity every thing that they should, and al- 
most every thing they should not, (except pav- 
ing stones,) from newspapers and old boots to 
the “wash” on the clothes line. Horace Gree- 
ley said some years ago, in a communication to 
the Agriculturist on this subject, that he did 
not think his goats “‘ would have barked a crow- 
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bar, unless very hungry,” and such is their repus , 


tation generally, This is prefatory to the fol- 
lowing letter from “a country village in Maine.” 

“In December 1864, I purchased a pair of 
young goats to keep in the barn with my horses, 
as I had heard that horses would be more 
healthy if stabled with goats, When the team- 
ster landed the goats in the front yard, every 
neighbor was on the alert and horribly alarmed, 
expecting nothing short of the murder or maim- 
ing of half their children. Nanny had a kid the 
last day of April 1865, and has supplied our 
family with excellent milk ever since ; and now, 
in February, she gives a half pint every morn= 
ing, which is worth more than a pint of such 
milk as I buy of the neighbors. And now the 
lady of the house says she would not take fifty 
dollars for Nanny if she could not get another. 
The goat has all the oats and hay she will eat— 
but she is rejoiced to get brakes, twigs, bark of 
small trees, acorns, and occasionally a ‘chew of 
tobacco.’ She has a small field to range in 
summer, and I never have to chain or hamp- 
er her, as she is not breachy. I havea board 
with cleats nailed.on at the pitching window in 
the barn, so that the goat can go in and out as 
she pleases. If cows become sick and unhealthy, 
don’t you think we had better keep goats ?” 
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Fig. L 
About Cisterns. 


BY GILBERT J. GREENE, HUDSON, N. Y. 
on 

Every good house should have a cistern, in- 
deed a barn can hardly be considered complete 
without one. <A good cistern is a good thing, 
and a bad one is not much short of a nuisance: 
How to build a good cistern is a thing worth 
knowing, and having built one, it is a thing to be 
proud of. All cistern water should be filtered 
to take from it whatever impurities may have 
been gathered from the roofs, pipes, ete: and 
how to filter cistern water, or to build cisterns 
with filters, is the subject of the present article. 

Cisterns are usually built under a piazza, or 
beside the kitchen, sometimes under it, occasion- 
ally a portion of the cellar is walled off for a 
cistern, and if well constructed no special objec- 
tion can be urged to this plan, further than that 
it is not always advisable to have such a body 
of water under the house. Under the piazza or 
kitchen, or adjoining it, is perhaps the proper 
place, but whatever the locality, every cistern 
should be provided with a good substantial filter. 

Fig. 1, represents a style of filter in use in 
many portions of the West, which answers an 
excellent purpose where the area of roof is not 
great, as it is not capable of filtering water very 
fast. It is simply a box about thirty-two inches 





Fig. 2. 


in hight, and two feet square; the bottom is full 
of small holes, and this (5) is covered with 
coarse gravel to the depth of four or five inches ; 
next (4) clean sand, say five inches; then pound- 
ed charcoal (8), ten inches, on this (2) another 
layer of clean sand; and in the top (1), clean, 
coarse gravel. The water passes from the lead- 
er into the top of the box, and in passing 





through the strata of sand and charcoal, is | 


freed from all deleterious matter, and the water 
is fit for any use. The pump is usually placed 
upon this box and the pipe passes through it 
into the cistern; such a filter can be attached 
to almost any cistern already built. 

Fig. 2, represents a round or square cistern, 
built of brick or stone, and well cemented in 
the sides and bottom; across the middle a wall 
is built of soft bricks to the hight of the cistern; 
these are laid in cement, but the face of the wall 
is not cemented. This remark is made to pre- 
vent the recurrence of a mistake made by a 
friend of the writer, who wrote to him some 
time since to know what kind of a cistern he 
should build. A cistern similar to fig. 2 was 
recommended, and soon after he learned that 
the cistern was completed, that one side was 
full of water, but the other side was dry. Inqui- 
ry was made as to the construction of the par- 
tition wall, and it was found that it was all 
right, was made of selected brick, well laid, and 
cemented on both sides, Of course nothing could 
be done but build a new wall, or break a hole 
through and let the water fill both parts, 





Fig. 3. 


Now the philosophy of this filter is this: the 
water passes from the roof into compartment 
A, and is filtered through the bricks into com- 
partment B, in which the pump is placed; 
this wall should be eight inches thick, great 
care should be taken that the joints are well 
closed with cement, and no holes left for the 
passage of water except through the bricks, each 
alternate layer of which should be laid across 
the wall. Such a wall, if well constructed, is the 
best and most reliable filter the writer has seen. 

Fig. 3 is a brick filter, easily constructed, and 
can be readily applied to any cistern now in 
use: it consists of a sort of box or pen built of 
brick on the bottom of the cistern, fifteen or 
twenty inches in diameter, and the same in 
hight, and can be built of one or two thicknesses 
of brick laid in cement, the top arched and the 
joints well closed. The lower end of the pump 
pipe enters this box, and as fast as the water is 
exhausted in the box it filters in through the 
bricks. One hundred bricks would make a fil- 
ter, and almost any one could build it, it is the 
acme of cheapness, simplicity and durability. 

We prefer square cisterns to round ones, be- 
cause they are in all respects as good, and are 
more readily constructed. If built adjoining a 
building, the foundation wall could be used for 
one side of it. If this be a basement or cellar 
wall, a faucet could be placed in the cistern as 
A, in fig. 1. A waste pipeas B, in fig. 1, should 
be placed in all cisterns, the end of this should 





be so arranged with a valve as to close itself, 
except when water is passing out of it, other- 
wise mice and insects would get into the cistern, 
and injure the water. Cisterns outside of 
buildings should be covered with earth, as in 
fig. 1, to prevent their freezing, and the covers 
should be constructed with a trap door (A, fig. 
3,) so that they can be entered to be cleaned or 
repaired. If the covering is of plank it should 
be well jointed, laid in cement upon the walls, 
and the outside thickly coated with coal tar 
and sand, and be of durable timber. 

Brick filters are not new; the Egyptians used 
them three thousand years ago. In New Mexico 
the water from the muddy sluggish streams are 
filtered in this manner, the natives dig a hole 
beside the stream, several feet below the sur- 
face, this is bricked up, and the water that per- 
colates through the brick is clear and limpid. 


ee ee 
Cheap Water Carrier. 


oe 

Mr. Gainford Ennis, Morgan Co., Ind., sends 
the following with very clear illustrations, which 
we try to copy as well as they were drawn: 

“T have prepared a description of a cheap 
Mechanical appliance, now in use on our farm, 
for the benefit of those readers of the Agricul- 
turist who have to carry water from the spring 
to the house. I can recommend it to those so 
situated, or at least, I will say, it has proved it- 
self, in every respect, indispensable, in our case, 
not only effectually obviating 
that very laborious task of car- 
rying water, but at the same 
time, has saved incurring the 
expense of a well, to say nothing 
of the pleasure of having at 
command at any moment, a 
cool and refreshing draught. 
Take a sufficient number of 
good posts (fencing posts will 
do), allowing one for every six 
feet space. Five inches from 
the top of each post, mortise in 
an arm, or bracket, projecting 
ten inches, with top edge at 
right angles with the post (see 
fig. 1). Then set your posts Fig. 1.—Post 
firmly on the line already sur- AND BRACKET. 
veyed for that purpose, allowing space above 
mentioned, and have the brackets all turned 
one way, the ends forming a straight line, to 
receive the track. In setting the posts, there 
should be maintained a descent of eight degrees 
at least, to insure sufficient momentum to the 
bucket, and as springs almost universally issue 
from much lower ground than where buildings 























Fig. 2.—INCLINED AND ELEVATED TRACK. 


stand, the lack of proper descent is not likely- 
often to prove an impediment. The greater the 
descent the better. Now procure some boards 
for track (I use poplar), one inch thick, four 
inches wide, and twelve feet long; dress the 
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apper edge slightly rounding ; measure and saw 
them in proper lengths, and nail securely to the 
ends of the brackets, letting them project two 
inches above the brackets as shown in fig. 2. The 
joint which occurs at every alternate bracket, 
——————— 








Fig. 3.—WINDLASS, BUCKET-CARRIAGE, ETO. 





should be neatly and firmly constructed, with a 
miter cut at the top,so as to forma lap,to receivea 
nail to prevent lateral movement, as seen at a, a. 
The first section of the track, commencing at 
the windlass, should be made from a board of 
greater width than the others, to admit of cut- 
ting a few feet level, to form a rest for the buck- 
et when drawn up; this will be better under- 
stood from fig. 3. In this, a, represents a portion 
of the first section of track, cut to a level; 8, d, 
pullies for the cord to pass over; c, windlass, 
with wooden crank, which can be constructed 
either out of boards, or solid wood. It is18 inches 
long, by 15 inches in diameter. The windlass 
should be hung in a substantial frame under the 
cover of an open porch, or portico, located 
within a convenient distance from the kitchen. 
The other terminus of the track should ex- 
tend directly over and close down to the spring, 
fastening in the extreme wall, or to a stake 
firmly driven for that purpose. The dimensions 
of the basin should be about 1} 8 feet, and of 
sufficient depth for filling an ordinary bucket. 
The construction of the pulley carriage to 
which the bucket is attached, will be understood 
by examining fig. 4. The frame (a,) is made 
from one piece of wood, with the leader (b,) at- 
tached, which will freely apply itself to any de- 
gree of descent; ¢,is a pulley 4+ inches in diame- 
== ter,turned with a groove 
half an inch deep, and 
wide enough to run free- 
ly on the track. The 
opposite portion of the 
frame (a,) extends 13 
inches below the edge 
of the track, forming a 
guard against the car- 
riage flying off. The 
cord, d, is fastened to 
the leader (2); ¢, is the 
attachment of bucket to 
pulley frame. An ordi- 
nary well bucket will 
do. Place the pully up- 
on the track, with buck- 
et attached; connect the 
cord which should be half-inch manilla, to the 
windlass. This “‘ Water Carrier” can be con- 
structed by any one who possesses a little of 
mechanical ingenuity; and the entire cash ex- 
penditures connected with its construction 
should not exceed a very few dollars.” 





Fig. 4. 
BUCKET CARRIAGE, 





How to Dress Beef on the Prairies, 
<atigilianis- 

Every one who has had, like the writer, any 
experience in doing his family marketing with 
rifle bullets, knows that a dead beef is a very 
awkward thing to manage flat on the ground. 
How far the practice of long range marketing is 
prevalent at the West we do not know, but 
from a communication received from Daniel 
Laniman, Macoupin Oo., Ill., it seems that 
Illinoians are more or less in the habit of shoot- 
ing their beeves on the prairie, and distant from 
buildings where they can be hung up. Mr. Lani- 
man takes with him a sort of tripod, which he 
calls a ‘beef-hanger,’ constructed as follows: 
“Take three round poles, strong enough to hold 
a beef, (or 2x3 scantling will do), about fourteen 
feet long. Chamfer off the ends of two at the 
top, so as to allow them to spread at the bot- 
tom; place the third piece asa brace between 
them, and put a strong bolt through the three. 
There are two strong hooks inserted in the side 
pieces, as represented in the diagram, and 
several holes are made so that these may be set 
higher or lower, according to the size of the 
beef. This ‘hanger’ is easily made, simple, 
cheap, and easily carried to wherever you may 
chance to shoot your beef.”—— Its working is 





plain, though not described. The steer is 
shot; his throat cut; the hind legs are cut off 
below the hocks and skinned down alittle way; 
then the frame is placed over the carcass, only 
a little elevated, and the hocks are hung on the 
hooks. Then, as the skinning and dressing pro- 
gresses, by lifting up on the brace piece the 
frame is gradually brought nearly into an up- 
right position, and the beef will finally swing 
clear of the ground. The head, legs and offal 
are left for the buzzards and crows, while the hide 
and quarters, nicely dressed, are drawn home. 
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Convenient Farm Gate. 
—_—o—— 

The following description of a handy farm 
gate, or substitute for bars, is sent us by Ed- 
ward Hicks, of North Hempsted, L. I. He 
writes :—“ The accompanying sketch represents 
a cheap, durable and handy farm gate. Itcan be 
as easily opened as one bar can be removed 
and thrown out of the way. As it cannot sag 
it needs only ordinary bar posts for support. It 
is opened by sliding it one-half way back, where 
it is nearly balanced, then turning it one-half 
way round. Snow banks interfere less with 
this gate than with almost any other. To make 








a dozen gates cheaply, to be used instead of } 





bars, procure a lot of 10-inch pine boards, sawed 
into two equal (5-inch) strips for the bars, and 
‘one-fourth as many sawed into four equal (24- 
inch) strips for braces, uprights, etc. Let the 
lumber be wet, so that it will not split in driv- 
ing a wrought nail. Lay the bars on the barn 
floor, thé right distance apart; nail on the up- 





rights, strips and braces, ‘putting upright strips 
on each side of the gate, and a narrow strip on 
the top bar, flat-wise, to give the gate stiffness. 
It takes about half an hour to make a gate 
as above described. The gate is shoved back a 
little in the drawing to show the construction.” 





Peruvian Maize—Introduction of, ete. 
BE HON. E. GEO. SQUIER, NEW YORK CITY. 

I have? made some efforts, necessarily in a 
small way, to introduce into the United States 
some varieties of what I regard as the finest 
maize or Indian corn in the world, and which 
I found growing, in great luxuriance, in the 
Valley of the Rio Vilcamayo, Urubamba, in 
Peru, about sixteen miles to the westward of 
the city of Cuzco, the Capital of the Inca Em- 
pire. The river Vilcamayo, which, lower down, 
takes the name of Ucayali, is the true source of 
the Amazon. Its valley is narrow throughout, 
often no more than a mere Cajon, shut in on 
both sides by high and snowy mountains. 
Nevertheless there are sections where it widens 
out to the width of from a quarter of a mile to 
a mile, affording room for cultivation, which is 
often much extended by an elaborate system of 
terracing up the hills and mountains to great 
hights. The particular intervale to which I re- 
fer, was the country seat or resort of the Incas, 
outside of their Capital, where they had a pal- 
ace and extensive “hanging gardens,”. which 
are nearly as perfect to-day as when first built. 





Fig. 1. Fig. 3. 


Fig. 2. 


The place then as now was called Yucay, and 
was celebrated in the yaravis or songs, as the 
“Seat of Delights.” 

The mountains shutting in the charming vale 
of Yucay, are of a disintegrating limestone, and 
the soil is remarkably fertile and well irrigated 
through azequias, dating from the time of the 
Incas. The principal article of production in 
the valley is maize, of which there are three va- 
rieties—the white, yellow, and black or purple. 
The white is the largest in grain and most val- 
ued; the yellow is smallest, more compact, and 
probably hardier; while the black is sweetest, 
and most in demand for fermentation in making 
chicha. I give herewith accurate drawings of 
average kernels of three kinds. 

The maize blanea, or white variety, is that 
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which most impressed me. The ear is rather 
short and thick, the cob small, the stalk stout 
and vigorous, with fleshier leaves than our va- 
rieties of maize throw out, and the roots start 
out in rings, two inches or more apart, for a 
hight of from twelve to twenty inchesgfrom the 
top root. It requires therefore a deep soil and 
to be planted deeply. The natives plant it in 
rows, in rather deep furrows, and plow between 
the rows twice in the season. The numbers and 
grasp of the roots, give the stalk, as I have said, 
an appearance of vigor and strength, such as I 
have seen nowhere else. Each stalk sends out 
from six to eight, and even more ears. The 
kernels havea thin pellicle, and are exceedingly 
farinaceous, so sweet and pleasant to the taste 
as to be rather agreeable food, even when eaten 
raw, and absolutely delicious when boiled or 
made into bread. The meal or flour is as white 
and delicate as that of wheat. 

The valley of Yucay is about 10,000 feet 
above the sea, and produces wheat and barley. 
The peach and apple grow in it, and the wild 
black cherry is indigenous. There is no winter, 
in our sense of the word, but there is the dry, 
cold season, which pretty much suspends vege- 
tation, and gives the fields the aspect of early 
December. Regarding these circumstances, I 
thought it not impossible that this maize, as well 
as the yellow and black, might be acclimatized 
in some parts of our own country, and [ accord- 
ingly brought home some ears, and last spring 
distributed it, in small quantities, pretty widely. 
I have not heard the result in all cases. Some 
planted in rather light soil, rather late in the 
season, in the ordinary way, in Schenectady 
County, in this State, grew to the hight of four- 
teen feet, tasselled, but only sent out rudimen- 
tary ears, and was much afflicted with the blight. 
The stalks sent out their root rings for a foot or 
more above the highest hilling. Some planted 
in various parts of Westchester County, also 
rather late, grew vigorously to the hight of from 
fifteen to sixteen feet, developed a few ears, 
containing, however, but few kernels, and was 
cut off by the frost. Altogether, the experi- 
ments in this latitude were not very satisfactory, 
leading to the conclusion that our season is not 
long enough to enable it to ripen. Mr. Solon 
Robinson, who planted a few grains, says, “ it 
grew immense stalks, without ears,” and thinks 
that “if we could get seed every year it would 
be very valuable here for fodder.” He is of 
opinion it will not ripen north of Philadelphia, 
but would succeed in South Carolina. Some 
planted on Staten Island, sent up stalks to the 
hight of fourteen feet, with air roots three feet 
above the ground.—The most successful experi- 
ment was made by Mr. Bayard Taylor, on his 
farm not far from Lancaster, Pa., who writes : 

“ My dear Sir,—These are the facts of my 
experiment with the Peruvian maize.—The 
grains were planted in small pots about the 
middle of April,and set in a hot-bed. Three 
weeks afterward, when the shoots were four or 
five inches high, they were planted in the open 
ground. The growth of the canes was rapid 
and vigorous, and they attained the hight of 
twelve to fifteen fect, before there was any sign 
of tassel. Even after the tassels came, two or 
three weeks more elapsed without the indica- 
tion of a single ear, and it was only in Septem- 
ber that eight or ten small ears made their ap- 
pearance. About the middle of October, seeing 
that there was no possibility of these ears ripen- 
ing sufficiently to furnish seed, I pulled them. 
Three or four showed only two or three scatter- 
ed grains; the others were tolerably well sect, 
the grains being fully as large as the original 





seed. When cooked we found their flavor far 
beyond that of any maize we had ever tasted,— 
wonderfully succulent, sweet and delicate. 

I was struck with the growth of circles of 
roots from each joint to the cane, to’ the hight 
of twelve or eighteen inches from the soil, and 
it occurred to me, but at too late a period to 
make any change, that the plants should have 
been set in trenches, and these new roots cover- 
ed with earth as fast as they were thrown out. 

This is about all I have to communicate. I 
shall be very glad to try again, because my cli- 
mate is a little more favorable, I think, than 
that of New York, and I want to secure seed if 
possible. The flavor of the corn is so delicious 
that it would be a pity if we cannot somehow 
naturalize it.” Very truly yours, 

BayarD TAYLOR. 

I think the introduction of this maize would 
be a real boon to the country, and I am sure it 
could be grown in the Southern States —It 
would cost about $50 to get three or four 
bushels of this maize over the Andes, and to 
this port. I propose that fifty gentlemen send 


a dollar each to the editor of this paper, for this 


purpose, so that the experiment of introducing 
this maize may be tried on an adequate scale. 
I will undertake the correspondence and ar- 
rangements to get the seed here. E. G. 8. 
Have Entozoa any Connection with Rin- 
derpest ?—N. Y. Rinderpest Law. 


scien t 

Some interesting observations have lately been 
published by Doct. Lionel 8. Beale, Professor 
of Physiology, etc., in King’s College, London, 
etc., upon some bodies found in the muscles of 
animals which have died of the cattle plague. 
These bodies are very minute, and though their 
precise nature is not made out, they appear to 
be entozoa, or parasitic animals in some stage 
of their existence. We have only reom for the 
briefest abstract of the article. In almost all, if 
not in all animals dying of cattle plague, these 
bodies exist in considerable number in the vol- 
untary muscles and in the heart; they are also 
occasionally found, but in comparatively small 
numbers in animals apparently in perfect health 
when killed. In the muscles of a calf killed by 
cattle plague, under six months of age, these 
bodies were found in immensenumbers. These 
bodies are found imbedded in the muscular fibre, 
are usually spindle-shaped, and vary in length 
from the ?|,200th to I, of an inch. When sub- 
mitted to a high magnifying power, they are 
found to be made up of minute granules, less 
than *Jeoooth of an inch in their longest diameter, 
resembling one another in shape, which is oval, 
flattened and slightly curved, with one extremi- 
ty blunt and the other almost pointed. While 
the author does not commit himself to the 
statement that these bodies are really “worms” 

—but speaks of them as only worm-like—he evi- 

dently thinks that close observation will make 

them out to be independent organisms. He is 

equally cautious in attaching any special rela- 

tion between these and the cattle plague, but 

suggests that their presence may indicate an un- 

natural state, caused by aforced nutrition which 

predisposes the animal to the attacks of disease. 
The Law of the State. 

An Act to prevent the introduction and spread of the dis- 
ease known as the Rinderpest, and for the protection 
of the flocks and herds of sheep and cattle in this State 
from destruction by this and other infectious diseases, 

Passed April 20, 1866; three-fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate 

and Assembly do enact as follows; 

SECTION 1. It shall be the duty of the health officer of 
the port of New-York, in addition to the duties now impos- 
ed on him by existing laws, to examine and inquire wheth- 
er any animals are brought in any vessels arriving at said 
pe in violation of any regulation of law passed by the 


‘ongress of the United States prohibiting the importation 
of such animals, 








Src. 2. Whenever any animal brought as a ship’s cow, 
with no intention of landing the same or of violating any 
such law or regulation of Congress as aforesaid, the same 
shall be earefully examined and kept in quarantine for 
the space of at least 21 days, and if any symptom of the in- 
fection or incubation of the disease commonly known asthe 
rinderpest or any Other infectious or contagious disease 
shall present themselves, it shall be the duty of the said 
health ofticer immediately to cause the said animal or ani- 
mals to be slaughtered, and their remains boxed with a 
suflicient quantity of quick-lime, sulphate of iron or other 
disinfectant, and with sufficient weights placed in said box 
to prevent the same from floating, and to be cast into the 
waters of the said port. It shall also be his duty to cleanse 
and disinfect by suitable agencies the berth or section of 
the ship in which said animal or animals were lying or 
slaughtered, and also to cause the clothing and persons of 
all taking care of the same or engaged in slaughter and 
burial to be cleansed and desinfected. 

Src. 38. William Kelly, of Dutchess County, Marsena R. 
Patrick, of Ontario County, and Lewis F. Allen, of Erie 
County, are hereby appointed, as commissioners under this 
act, and with powers and duties as hereinafter enumerated. 

Src. 4. In the event of anysuch disease as the Rinderpest 
or infectious disease of cattle or sheep breaking out or be- 
ing suspected to exist in any locality in this State, it shall be 
the duty of all persons owning or having any interest what- 
ever in the said cattle, immediately to notify the said com- 
missioners or any one of them of the existence of such dis- 
ease, whereupon the said commissioners shall establish a 
sanitary cordon around such locality. And thereupon it 
shall be the duty of the said commissioners to appoint an 
assistant commissioner for such district with all powers con- 
ferred by this act on the said commissioners or their agents 
or appointees, Which said assistant commissioner shall im- 
mediately pees to the place or places where such disease 
is reported to exist, and cause the said animal or animals 
to be separated from all connection or proximity with or 
to all other animals of the ruminant order, and take such 
other precautionary measures as shall be deemed necessary, 
and if in his opinion the said disease shall be incurable or 
threaten to spread to other animals, to cause the same im- 
mediately to be slaughtered, their remains to be deeply 
buried, and all places in which the said animals have been 
confined or kept, to be cleansed and disinfected by any of 
the agencies above mentioned; and also to cause the same 
to be carefully locked or barred so as to prevent all access 
to the same by any animals of a like kind for a period of 
at least one month. Any animal thusslaughtered shall be 
—— under the supervision of the said Commissioners, 
and one half of the value of said animal shall be paid by 
the State to the owner thereof. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the said assistant commis- 
sioner, immediately on his being notitied of his appoint- 
ment, or at any time thereafter, of the breaking out of the 
said disease in any place contiguous to the same and within 
the county in which he resides, to give public notice of the 
same in at least one newspaper published in the said county, 
and to cause notices to_be posted up in at least five conspic- 
uous places in said neighborhood, and it shall be his duty 
to enjoin, in said notice and otherwise, all persons concern- 
ed in the care or supervision of neat cattle or sheep not to 
come within 100 feet of the said locality without the special 
permission of the said assistant commissioner. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the commissioners appoint- 
ed under this act, whenever they are advised that any such 
disease has made it appearance within the limits of the 
State to omer in the State paper and in at least one 
paper published in any county where such disease exists, 
astatement of the methods approved by the New-York 
State Agricultural Society for the treatment of cattle affect- 
ed therewith, for the isolation of the same, for the disin- 
fection of the premises or buildings in which said cattle 
ate found affected as aforesaid, and for the prevention of 
rend ee of the same through any agencies of whatever 
sind. 

Sxc. 7. The commissioner aforesaid and all such assistants 
asthey may appoint, whenever in their judgment or dis- 
cretion it shall appear in any case that the disease is not 
likely to yield to any remedial treatment, or whenever it 
shall seem that the cost or worth of any such remedial treat- 
ment shall be greater than the value of any animal or ani- 
mals so affected, or whenever in any case such disease shall 
assume such form of malignity as shall threaten its spread 
by processes either contagious or infectious or otherwise, 
are hereby empowered to cause the said animals to be 
slaughtered forthwith and buried, as above provided, and 
to do allsuch things as are mentioned in the fourth section 
of this act. 

Sec. 8. The said commissioners or their assistants are 
hereby empowered to enter upon and take possession of all 
premises or parts thereof where cattle so affected as afore- 
said are found, and to cause the said cattle to be confined in 
suitable inclosures or buildings for any time requisite in the 
jugdment of the said commissioners or their assistants, and 
prior to the slaughter and burial of the said animals and 
the full and complete disinfecting and cleansing of such 
premises; and all persons whether owners of, or interested 
in such cattle or otherwise, who shall resist, impede or hin- 
der the said commissioners or their assistants in the execu- 
tion of their duties under this act, shall be deemed guilty, 
and on conviction of the same, of a misdemeanor, anc 
shall be punishable with fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding the term of six 
months, or of both, in the discretion of the court before 
which they shall be adjudged guilty as aforesaid. 

Sec. 9. The commissioners shall have power to establish 
allsuch quarantine or other regulations as they may deem 
necessary to prevent the spread of the diseagg Or its transit 
in railroad cars, by vessels or by driving along the public 
highways: and itshall be proper for the Governor of the 
State by proclamation as aforesaid, to enjoin all persons 
concerned or engaged in the traflic or transit of cattle or 
sheep, not to enter upon any places to take therefrom any 
such animal or to pass through any such locality, and with- 
in such distances from the same as in the said proclamation 
may be prescribed. 

Sec. 10. The sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated to pay to the said com- 
missioners for their services while actually engaged in the 
duties enjoined upon them in this act, at the rate of $5 per 
day to each, and such further sums as may cause them actu- 
al expenditures in traveling to and fromthe places they 
may be called upon to inspect or visit, and in the printing 
or publishing of all regulations or notices mentioned in this 
act. And the further sum of $15,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated to pay for ani- 
mals slaughtered by the (eb npg of this act, and the Con- 
troller ishereby directed to pay for the same on the warrant 
of the said commissioners, 

Src. 11, The assistant commissioners are to receive for 
each and eyery day while actually engaged in duties provid- 
ed by this act, the sum of §3 per day, and all actual ex- 
penses and disbursements paid or incurred in the discharge 
of their duties as aforesaid, which said sums shall be a 
charge upon the county for which he is appointed, and 
shall, when duly audited by the Board of Supervisors of the 
said county, be paid by the County Treasurer. 

Src. 12. The slaughtering of animals for beef, after hav- 
ing been exposed to the contagion, or supposed to have 
been so exposed, may be permitted by the coinmissioners Or 
prohibited by them, as they may judge proper. 

Sxc. 13. This act shall take éffect immediately, and shall 
continue in force for one year, ae 
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Tim Bunker on the Cotton Fever and 
' Emigration Down South. 


aig 

Mr. Eprtror,—Your notice in the May num- 
ber took me considerable by surprise. The fact 
is, I have been so awful busy with my own af- 
fairs, and Hookertown matters, that I had pret- 
ty much forgotton the world outside.—Court 
business of course I had to attend to. And then 
I never had so much advice to give in cases out 
of court, since I have been Justice of Peace. I 
have pretty much come to the conclusion that 
Iam worth more to keep folks out of lawsuits 
than to settle cases after they come into court. 

You see Hookertown has been in a great stew 
all winter, about going down South and raising 
cotton, and betwixt the meetings and the pri- 
vate talks around to the houses, there has not 
been much else done or thoughton. You know 
our son John went to the war, and a lot more 
of the Hookertown boys, and they came home 
full of the matter, and they have kept the pot 
a boilin’ ever since. To hear them talk about 
the Cotton States you would think there was 
never such a land lying out a’doors any where. 
—Canaan want a touch to it.—If it didn’t flow 
with milk and honey, it did with cotton bales, 
which was enough sight better—Their heads 
were completely turned with the tall timber—the 
smooth rich land—the magnolia blossoms, the 
cypresses, and the live oaks, and would you be- 
lieve it—the pretty girls—Every one of ’em 
seems to have come home as uneasy as a fish 
out of water. It is mighty dull work squatting 
down in the land of steady habits after one has 
been tearing through the cotton States with 
Billy Sherman and his troopers. John, for the 
first few days, said it seemed as if he should suf- 
focate in Hookertown—there was nothing doing, 
or going to be done. 

I talked with the boys in general, and my boy 
in particular, and argued agin the emigration 
scheme, and the more I argued the more sot 
they were in their way of thinking; and that 
wan’t the worst of it, for they seemed to infect 
every body with the Southern fever, and one 
while, I thought they’d carry off Hookertown 
bodily—Mrs. Bunker and the grandchildren, 
and there wouldn’t be any body left but Mr. 
Spooner, myself, and a few other old fogies. 
As it is, Hookertown has lost some of its best 
citizens, as well as some others that we could 
comfortabler spare. 

I felt very bad when John stated the case 
pretty soon after he got home. “Now,” says I, 
“my son, what is the use of your going down 
to Mississippi, to farm it, when you have got 
three hundred acres of as handsome land as lies 
in the Valley vf the Connecticut, or as lies out 
doors anywhere, as to that matter. We old folks 
have been thinking, when you got back from the 
wars you would settle down on the old farm, 
and hand down the Bunker mansion and name 
to your children. It is kind o’ weak in us, but 
we thought we should have somebody to lean 
on, when we got a little older. I can’t always 
hold the plow,and mother’s eyes will get past fine 
sewing and clear starching, one of these days.” 

There was a tear in John’s eye as he got a 
glimpse of the picture we had been looking at 
during his long absence, and he said :— 

“T expect todo jest as you say father, I have 
always been brought up to mind, and I expect 
to mind you now. You and mother felt very 


bad about my going to the war, but on the 
whole, thought it was best ; and when you come 
to look at this emigration down South on all its 
sides, you may think it is just about as necessa- 
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ry for me to go down there now as it was three 
years ago. I spose I shall feel worse about 
leaving Hookertown than you will, for you will 
have the dear old sod under your feet, and all 
the associations of your lives around you, the 
old home, the old church, and old friends, while 
I shall go mostly among strangers. You have 
taught me not to follow my feelings always, but 
to do my duty, and the precept and example 
have struck in pretty deep. Mr. Spooner has 
preached that way, and I have come to believe 
it. I didn’t join the regiment because I had any 
appetite for fighting or seeing sights; I thought 
Hookertown was a part of my country, and the 
rebs were to be kept out of it. If I didn’t go 
and meet them on Southern soil, they might 
come up here, and be watering their horses in 
the Connecticut, which would not be so pleas- 
ant. We who went down there to fight have 
given you a life lease of your peaceful homes, 
and we feel as if we had a right to go and carve 
out homes for ourselves, in the land we have won 
by the sword. The boys talked it all over be- 
fore they were mustered out, and we mean to 
go back, unless it is clear that Providence is 
against the movement. 

“You who are on the stage have had your 
chance, and help’d make Hookertown what it 
is. You have cultivated and improved your 
farms, built your houses, and established your 
schools and churches, and got every thing go- 
ing in good shape. The land is all occupied, 
and there isn’t room here for more farmers. 
The farms are too small already. Your popu- 
lation will only grow in the cities and villages.” 

“But who is going to have my farm when 
I’m through with it ?” I asked. 


“Well, father, there is Timothy Bunker Slo- [ 


cum, a smart boy in his first pair of boots, and 
big enough to ride a horse and go to mill al- 
ready. Sally thinks she’s going to send him to 
college and make a minister of him, but unless 
I’m a good deal mistaken the Lord has made a 
farmer of him from the start, and if Sally un- 
dertakes to turn him off of that track, she’ll 
find she’s having a sharp fight with the Al- 
mighty and giveit up. These things run in the 
blood, and the Bunker’s have always stuck to 
the soil and haven’t amounted to much in any 
other calling. Little Tim takes to a horse as 
naturally as a young Arab, and his voice has 
just the right coop for driving oxen. He is your 
own flesh and blood, and you ought not to feel 
very bad if a grandson takes care of the Bunker 
mansion when you have done with it. 


“ As I was saying, you have had your chance 
to make a home and build up society here. We 
want to take our chance down South where 
there is plenty of room. The South wants peo- 
ple, New England people, and brains especially, 
more than anything else. It is almost a wilder- 
ness, with only a few little clearings and scratch- 
es upon its surface. Its worn out and aban- 
doned fields are only worn out upon the sur- 
face. The riches of the soil are hardly touched 
yet. The forests are magnificent, and the cli- 
mate probably quite as healthful as the Valley 
of the Connecticut, when it was first settled. 
It seems a pity that it should lie waste any 
longer. We want to start a new Hookertown 
down there, and are willing to take our chances 
of soil and climate. What is the use of con- 
quering Canaan unless the people go over Jor- 
dan and possess the land ?” 

John said this, and a good deal more in the 
same vein, and, as Mr. Spooner would say, there 
was in it a considerable food for reflection. 
The more I argued the warmer he grew. It 








was just like trying to put out a volcano with 
asquirt gun. “ Ah,” said Mrs. Bunker, with a 
sigh after John had gone out, “He isn’t a boy 
any longer, Timothy. It is of no use talking. 
The fire burns in him, and who knows but the 
Lord has kindled it.” 

I couldn’t answer that. It was pretty clear 
that fire was there, and burning strong, and it 
seems to be spreading all through this region. 
It is a big subject, and of a good deal of import- 
ance to your readers, and with your permission 


I shall have to load and fire agin on it. 


Hookertown, i Yours to command, 
April 15th, 1866. TimotTHy Bunker, Esq. 


—— 





Sweet Herb Culture. - 


BY PETER HENDERSON, JERSEY CITY. + 

The cultivation of Sweet Herbs for market 
purposes, is but little known in this country, ex- 
cept in the vegetable gardens in the vicinity of 
New York; there it is practised to an extent of 
perhaps 60 or 70 acres, a fair average product of 
which would be about $500 per acre. Like the 
crops of celery, spinach, or horseradish, it is 
grown only as a second crop, that is, it is plant- 
ed in July, after an early crop of peas, cabbages, 
beets, or onions, has been sold off. The varie- 
ties used are Thyme, Sage, Summer Savory, and 
Sweet Marjoram, the former two being grown 
in the ratio of ten acres to one of the latter. 
The seed is sown in April in rich mellow soil, 
carefully kept clean from weeds until the plants 
are fit to plant out, which may be done any time 
that the ground is ready from middle of June 
until end of July. As the plants are usually small 
and delicate, it is necessary that the ground be 
well fined down by harrowing and raking be- 
fore planting. The distance apart for all the 
varieties is about the same, namely, 12 inches 
between the rows, and 8 or 10 inches between 
the plants; the lines are marked out by what is 
termed a “marker,” which is simply a mam- 
moth wooden rake, with the teeth 12 inches 
from centres, and having 6 or 8 teeth, this num- 
ber of lines is marked at once. (This “ mark- 
er” is used for many other purposes; in the 
lining out the rows of early cabbages, for in- 
stance, every alternate line is planted, thus leay- 
ing them 2 feet apart, their proper distance.) In 
8 or 10 days after the herb crop has been plant- 
ed, the ground is “hoed” lightly over by a 
steel rake, which disturbs the surface sufficiently 
to destroy the crop of weeds that are just be- 
ginning to germinate; it is done in one-third of 
the time that it could be done bya hoe, and an- 
swers the purpose quite as well, as deep hoeing 
at this early stage of planting is perfectly use- 
less. In 10 or 12 days more, the same opera- 
tion is repeated with the steel rake, which usu- 
ally effectually destroys all weeds the seeds of 
which are near enough to the surface to germi- 
nate. We use the steel rake in lieu of a hoe on 
all our crops immediately after planting, for, as 
before said, deep hoeing on plants of any kind 
when newly planted, is quite unnecessary, and 
by the steady application of the rake, weeds are 
easily kept down, and it is great economy of 
labor never to allow them to get established. The 
herb crop usually covers the ground completely 
by the middle of September. Then, every al- 
ternate line is cut out, each plant making about 
2 “bunches.” The object in cutting out the 
lines alternately is, to give #oom for the re- 
maining lines to grow; in this way nearly 
double the weight of crop is taken off the 
ground than if every line had been cut, and it 
frequently happens, on particularly rich soils, 


that at a second cutting every alternate line is 
x 
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Fig. 1.—THE GOLDEN CARP, OR GOLD-FISH—NATURAL SIZE. 


again taken, when the remaining lines now 
standing 4 feet apart will again meet. I had about 
an acre of Thyme treated by this process, in 
the fall of 1864, that sold for over $2000,—Dbut 
this was an exceptional case, the crop was unu- 
sually fine, and prices at that time were nearly 
double the usual. As before stated, the average 
yield is about $500 per acre. Herbs are always 
a safe crop for the market gardener, they are 
less perishable than any thing else grown, as if 
there be any interruption to their sale in a green 
state, they can be dried and boxed up and sold 
in the dry state, months after, if necessary. The 
usual price is from $10 to $15 per 1000 bunches, 
and we always prefer to dry them rather than 
sell lower than $10 per 1000, experience telling 
us that the market will usually so regulate itself 
as to handsomely pay for holding back the sale. 
The cost of getting the crop raised and market- 
ed will average about $150 per acre, the princi- 
ple expense being in tying it in bunches. But 
with many of our industrious German gardeners 
it does not cost half that, as tying up is usually 
doue by their wives or children in the evenings ; 
a pleasant as well as profitable occupation. 


The Golden Carp, or Gold-fish. 
(Cyprinus auratus.) 
Se. 

There are few fish which may be properly 
classed among the domestic animals of this 
country, but the Gold-fish is unquestionably one. 
True, it escapes from confinement and regains 
its wild habits, but it is universally known in a 
condition of entire domestication as the denizen 
of fountains, fresh water pools, and fish ponds, 








and of the globes and aquariums which orna- 
ment our dwellings. In the globes we see usu- 
ally only the golden fish, with those spotted 
more or less with dark blotches and white, but 
in the ponds where they breed, almost all tints 
of silver, bronze, and purple, are seen, besides the 
orange and golden colors which give the fish its 


@ 








name and value. These colors are more or less 
dependent upon age, while the size of the fish 
at any particular age bears more direct rela- 
tion to the quantity and quality of their food. 

These beat fal fish are natives of China, 
where they are very common in domestication, 
but they will live and thrive in the fresh waters 
of every temperate latitude. They bear the heat 
of our summer and the cold of winter perfectly 
well, being often frozen into the solid masses of 
ice which fill the shaJow basins where they are 
kept, but we presume this is detrimental to them. 





ie 
Fig. 3. 


They do not object to clear limpid water, but 
seem to prefer that which is roiled and muddy, 
filled with infusorial plants and animals upon 
which they feed. In such waters they multiply 
rapidly, breeding twice, or several times, in the 
season. The young, hatched from eggs laid 
among the grass and weeds along the warm 
edges of the ponds, are at first of a dark bronze 
color, inclining to olive, and do not gain their 
true colors till they attain considerable maturity. 
From their conspicuousness they are a prey to 
ravenous fish, and their rapid increase is check- 
ed, but they are themselves perfectly harmless. 

The Gold-fish belongs to the genus Cyprinus, 
to which also the Carp of Europe, C. carpio 
belongs. The flesh of the Gold-fish is edible, 
but not very good, yet the dark kinds are fre- 
quently eaten by persons unsuspicious that they 
are eating Gold-fish. The size which these fish 
attain, if they have food enough, is about that 
of the specimen so well represented in fig. 1, 
though this is not unusually large. If, however, 
they are kept on short commons, as in globes 
where they are seldom fed, they will remain an 
inch and a half or two inches in length for a 
long time. Domestication seems to disturb the 
balance of nature not only in color, but in shape. 
Fish with two or three tails, or with split or 
double fins are common, and so also are those 
deformed by the loss of important fins, as in 
outlines shown in figures 2 and 3. 








There is at all times a ready market for Gold- ! 


fish in the cities, the price varying with the sup- 
ply and demand. <A few few years since they 
sold at $3, or $4 to $8 per hundred, and retailed 
at 10c. to 15c. each; at present, however, the 
price is higher and they sell for $15 to $20 per 
hundred, or from 25c. to 75c. a piece, the cost be- 
ing regulated by the perfection of the fish in 
health, coloring, size, etc. The smaller sizes 
being the favorites. No fish is more easily bred ; 
any pond which does not go dry, if a pair are 
introduced, will swarm with them after a few 
years. They are easily transported in winter, 
simply in water changed once in a few days, 
and in summer, in water kept cold with ice. 

In China they are said to grow to be a foot or 
more in length, and to live 50 years. They were 
probably first brought to Europe by the Por- 
tuguese, and after their introduction as a great 
curiosity into the ornamental waters at Versail- 
les, near Paris, which was about 1700, they be- 
came before long common all over Europe. 

The ease with which they may be tamed adds 
greatly to the interest of keeping them. The 
fish soon learn to come to a call, or to the 
sound of a bell, or to blows upon the water, and 
will eat from the hand, allow themselves to be 
taken out of water, etc. We need hardly sug- 
gest to our readers a practicable application of 
the facts we have stated. Notwithstanding they 
are so common, the demand for them falls far 
short of the supply. Many a pond might be 
made to yield a very pretty income in the course 
of a few years, provided only the present fash- 
ion of fish globes continues, as it is likely to. 
Small gold fish may be secured by catching the 
young fry and confining them a year or less in 
contracted basins or boxes, where they will 
have plenty of fresh water, but little or nothing 
to eat, except what they find in the clear water. 
Many will become golden; many will not; but 
we believe the proportion of golden ones might 
be greatly increased were the golden fish only 
allowed to breed. The present scarcity and 
high price, is, we presume, in a good measure, 
due to the fact that the gold, silver, and bronze 
fish, are allowed to breed together indiscrimi- 
nately. Besides, those who take the fish for 
market, often most heedlessly throw out the 
dark colored ones, old and young, to die on 
the shore; not regarding the fact that a great 
many, if not all, of the gold fish do not gain 
their color until they are fully a year old. 
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The Buffalo Berry.—(Shepherdia argentea.) 


conscijitens 

When the blackberry was first introduced as 
a cultivated fruit, one of our horticultural writers 
remarked that probably there were others of 
our wild fruit-bearing shrubs that would soon 
be included in the garden, and as one of these 
he mentioned the Buffalo Berry as promising to 
reward the attention of the cultivator. We are 
not aware of any attempts to cultivate the shrub 
for the economical value of its fruit, 
though it is grown here and there in 
collections, on account of the ornamen- 
tal appearance it presents when its ber- 
ries areripe. The Buffalo berry is found 
on the banks of the upper Missouri, 
the Saskatchawan, and other large 
rivers of the Northwest, where it forms 
a low tree, with its smaller branches 
ending in stout spines. A small branch 
of the natural size is given in the en- 
graving. The leaves have a silvery 
hue, and are found, when closely exam- 
ined, to be covered with scurf-like 
scales, The flowers are small, with- 
out petals, yellowish and inconspicu- 
ous, with the staminate and pistillate 
ones on separate plants. The berries 
are about the size of small currants, of 
a fine scarlet color, and produced in 
such abundance as to give the trees, 
late in summer, or early in autumn, a 
showy appearance. The fruit is of a 
pleasant acid, and is highly valued for 
preserves, being esteemed, by those who 
are acquainted with it, as preferable to 
currants, The shrub was first described 
by Nuttall, who named it in honor of 
Mr. Shepherd, a former curator of the 
Liverpool Botanical Garden; the spe- 
cific name, argentea, refers to the sil- 
very character of the leaves. The 
Canadian French used the berries to 
give a relish to their dried meat, and 
called them by the rather fanciful name 
of “ Buffalo-fat,” whence we get the 
name Buffalo-berry; it is also calledRab- 
bit-berry in some parts of the country. 

Nuttall long ago called attention to 
this as a plant likely to prove servic- 
able for hedges. It is perfectly hardy, 
bears cutting well, is of sufficiently A 
rapid growth, and holds its leaves well * 
in autumn, A tree near Boston is said 
to have reached the height of fifteen 
feet in eight years from the seed. The 
Plants are sold at the nurseries for 50 
cts. each. In order to obtain fruit it is 
hecessary to set out both staminate 
and pistillate kinds. It is propagated 
by sowing seeds, and from suckers. We hope to 
see this native shrub more common than it now is. 
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Mildew and its Treatment. 

Despite the assertions that we know nothing 
about the cause of mildew—we know very lit- 
tle about the cause of anything—there are some 
facts in its history that are well established. It 
8 Just as well established that mildew is a plant 
that lives upon the tissues of other plants—mi- 
Croscopic in size, but nevertheless a plant and 
Capable of reproducing its kind—as it is that an 
oak or a vine is a plant. There is one point, 
however, not so well fixed, and that is whether 
mildew ever appears on a healthy plant, but is 
hot an indication of, rather than a cause of dis- 
*ase, Without committing ourselves to either 











side of the case, we may say that the weight of 
evidence seems to point toward the view that 
some predisposing cause, some sudden debility 
in the plant, prepares it for the attacks of the 
minute parasite, which a perfectly healthy plant 
is able to repel. The discussion of this point is 
not our present object. . We wish to call atten- 
tion to the remedy, which general experience 
has shown to be servicable in checking the ray- 
ages of mildew. Thetrouble is not confined to 





_ BUFFALO BERRY.—(Shepherdia argentea.) 


the grape alone, but many other plants suffer 
in this way. Last year the celery crop both 
in this country and in Europe, was severely in- 
jured by mildew. It is not likely that the mi- 
nute fungus is the same on plants so different as 
the grape and the celery, etc., but they are simi- 
lar in character and the same treatment is found 
efficacious. The remedy is sulphur, and when 
properly and promptly applied, it, (even in the 
great mildew year of 1865,) checks the progress 
of the destroyer. In July last we gave a figure 
of a bellows for applying sulphur; a very con- 
venient apparatus, and one which should be 
kept by the horticultural warehouses, Last year 
this bellows was difficult to procure, and many 
were the complaints of those who lost their 
grapes for the lack of it. All that is needed is 
a contrivance that will throw sulphur dust, and 
other expedients may be made use of, or a com- 








mon bellows may be modified so as to serve. 
The vines should be dusted on both surfaces of 
the leaves on the very first appearance of the 
pest, and we call attention to the matter thus 
early that all may be prepared with proper 
arms and ammunition before the enemy appears. 

A writer in the English Journal ef Horticul- 
ture, recommends the use of sulphur in the 
form of Sulphide of Calcium. _ This is not new, 
but it has long been in use in this country. We 
give his directions for preparing it: 
“One pound of quick lime and one 
pound of flowers of sulphur are well 
mixed together in one gallon of water, 
boiled about half an hour, and stirred 
at intervals while boiling. When it is 
quite cold, the clear liquid is poured 
into bottles, and in this state kept for 
/ use. About a quarter of a pint of the 
liquid to four gallons of water, and 
stirred until the whole becomes of a 
pale yellow, I have generally found 
sufficiently strong for use, but half as 
strong again will dono harm.” This 
preparation is used on vines by means 
of a syringe, and is found efficacious 
in destroying both mildew and red 
spider. Another method is to take 
‘twice as much lime as sulphur, put 
them together in a barrel and slake the 
lime with hot water. After the mix- 
ture is cool, add water, in the propor- 
tion of twelve gallons to each pound 
of sulphur employed. This is less 
trouble, but it does not ensure so com- 
plete a solution of the sulphur as in the 
process given above. Much of the effi- 
ciency of either dry sulphur or the so- 
lution, depends wpon faithfully apply- 
ing it upon the very first appearance of 
the mildew, and arresting its progress 
before any material damage is done. 


The Garden uses of Ivy. 


By Ivy, of course we mean true Ivy 
—Hedera helix—which in its different 
varieties is known as English, Scotch, 
Trish, and several other Ivies; and none 
of the native plants that are popularly 
so called. The different kinds of Ivy 
present great diversity in the size and 
shape of the leaf, and there are some 
in which the dark green is beautifully 
marked with white and yellow. It 
endures almost every treatment, except 
exposure to a burning sun, and though 
it is not as a climber very suitable where 
the winter is much more severe than 
that of New York City, it can in much 
colder places be grown low and made to 
serve a useful purpose. Wherever it will flour- 
ish there is nothing more beautiful as a climber 
to cover stone or brick buildings than Ivy; it 
makes a dense sheet of evergreen foliage that 
no other plant can equal, and it clings by means 
of its abundant rootlets with a tenacity that is 
remarkable. Growing upon buildings, stone 
walls, and the like, it serves an excellent pur- 
pose, but there are other uses to which it can be. 
put, and though every one may not have a stone 
house, or live in a suitable climate, yet all can 
have plenty of Ivy. When grown prostrate 
upon the ground, it forms a dense mat of dark 
verdure, and is useful to clothe shady spots 
where grass will not flourish. Grown in this 
way nothing can be more beautiful in cemetery 
decorations, and a grave may be covered by it 
with a mantle that is always green. Trained 
along the margins of borders it makes a most 
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useful edging, and deserves more attention in | stake and bow system, from the fact that the 


this respect than it has yet received in this coun- 


try. No plant is so valuable as the Ivy for in- | in the sketch, affording a better opportunity for | 
| of moderate size and in garden culture, 


door green, and it has the great advantage that 
it grows well in the shade, and will endure neg- 
lect, and the extremes that the temperature of 
our dwellifigs often present. For hanging bask- 
ets, vases, and all such uses, it is always in re- 
quisition, and it is often grown in pots and train- 
ed around pictures, over doors, windows, etc. 
There is one house which we frequently pass, 
which has a complete window screen of Ivy, 
which is so fresh and beautiful that we always 
stop to pay it the homage of our admiration. 
We said that the plant would endure neglect, 
but it well re- 
pays attention 
and an occasion- 
al washing of 
the foliage is 
labor well be- 
stowed. Nowis 
the time to pre- 
pare for these in- 
door decorations by starting the plants; and 
nothing is easier. We have raised fair plants in 
oneseason from a single joint, but it is better to 
use cuttings afoot or so long. Put in good soil 
in a shady place, they will seldom fail to take root 
and make plants. Where the plants are intended 
for indoor uses, they should be trained up to 
stakes, as if allowed to lie upon the ground they 
will root at every joint,and will also be quite one- 
sided when they are potted in autumn. Those 
who have Ivy in pots, etc., indoors, should put 
them in a shady place and give them sufficient 
water. It is well to repot in rich soil in order 
to get a good growth during the summer, and 
if the plants are groWn upon frames to give a 
little care now and then to pruning and training. 


. Fig. } 





Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 
2 

Perhaps no plant has been made to assume so 
many shapes as the vine, and whoever looks 
over the various European and American works 
on vine culture cannot but be astonished at the 
number of plans that have been described. All 
rational training of the vine has the same object 
in view: the production of the greatest quanti- 
ty of the best fruit in the smallest space. In 
striving to attain this end, it is not surprising 
that different persons hit upon the same plan, 
and it has happened several times that our cor- 
respondents have sent us an account of their 
methods of train- 
ing, which were 
simply repetitions 
of old ones. A 
method has re- 
cently been de- 
scribed by F. M. 
J.,Augusta, Iowa, 
which is almost 
precisely one that 
has been for a 
long time in use 
in France, but as 
it is one which 
we believe we 
have not given, 
we illustrate it. 
It is no doubt 
original with Mr. J., but he will find the 
same thing in principle, though differing in 
unimportant details, in Guyot and other French 
writers on vine culture. Mr. J. says: “I send 
you what I consider an improvement on the 











| bearing canes are secured to the wire, as shown 


sun and free circulation of air, as well as for 
pinching the laterals, The two canes grown 





this year, fig. 2, are trained to stakes. In No- 
vember these will be pruned to 4 feet in length, 
and the next year fastened to the wire, as in fig. 
1. The next summer two more canes will be 
grown to the stakes, to replace the canes that 
have fruited, and which will be cut away at the 
next pruning. To make a support of this kind, 
set at each end of the row a good sized fence 
post, to which fasten No. 10 or 12 galvanized 
wire, at about 18 inches from the ground. Split 








explanation unnecessary, While the author 
does not think it the best method for large vine- 
yards, he finds it very satisfactory in plantations 


Mr. C. G. Green, Hudson, N. Y., communi- 
cates a method practised by Messrs. J. F. Crank 
& Co., Penn Yan, N. Y., in layering the Dela- 
ware, which is slow to root with the ordinary 
treatment. They lay a cane down in atrench 6 
inches deep, and fasten it there by pegs. The 
cane is kept in this position until the shoots 
have made a growth of three or four inches, 
when it is taken up, and the bark cut from the 
lower side of the cane for its whole length. It 
is then replaced in the trench and covered with 
one or two inches of earth, and as the young 
growth increases in height, more earth is gradu- 
ally added. Roots readily push from the por- 
tion deprived of its bark, and in autumn he gets 
as many well rooted plants as there were buds 
upon the cane. The only thing peculiar to the 
process of Messrs. C. seems to be the removal 
of the bark; the treatment of the layer in 
other respects will be found described and il- 
lustrated on page 61 of Fuller’s Grape Culturist. 

In England a ground vinery has been for a 
few years past quite popular among fruit grow- 
ers. It is there used for growing the European 
grape, and will doubtless become more or less 
used by us. It is simply a low cold-frame 
placed over the vine, which is trained close to 
the ground. So much are these in demand in 
England, that we find them advertised by sev- 
eral makers as regular articles of trade. We 





or sawed stakes, 6 feet long and 





2 inches square, are set at each vine, 
and a saw scarf is made at 18 or 20 
inches from the ground, to receive 











the wire. [Better use staples.--Ep.] 
A good distance for rampant growing 
vines is 6 feet apart, in rows 8 feet 
apart. This plan has the advan- 
tage of bringing the fruit near the ground, 
which is especially desirable in cold localities.” 

The author of My Vineyard at Lakeview has 
another modification of this mode of training. 
His vines are supplied with strong stakes, and 
are placed 6 feet apart. Twocanes are grown 
each year to bear fruit the next. Finding that 
four canes to a stake made a crowded mass of 
foliage and rendered pruning difficult, he took 
strips of inch board, 9"]2 feet long, and nailed 
them from near the bottom of one stake to the 
top of the next. Upon these diagonal slats are 
trained the canes for next year’s fruit, while 
those in bearing are kept upon the stakes. The 


Fig. 3.—TRAINING BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY VINEYARD.”’ 


result is, the fruit ripens better, and the new 
wood has a better chance to develop and ma- 
ture, while the operation of summer pruning is 
greatly facilitated. The cut, fig. 3, taken from 
the work above mentioned, will render other 














Fig. 4.—GROUND VINERY. 


give a figure of one from Rivers’ Miniature 
Fruit Garden. It consists of two sashes put to- 
gether like a roof. The usual length is 7 feet, 
width of base 30 inches, slope of roof 20 inches, 
depth in center 16 inches. These are the 
dimensions for a single vine, but for two vines 
they are made larger. By placing frames end 
to end, the length of the vinery may be in- 
increased as required. The ends are closed, an 
aperture being arranged at a, which may 
be opened for the escape of hot air. . The 
frame is set upon bricks, (d, d), laid a few 
inches apart, leaving spaces (c, c) for ventilation. 
The ground within is covered with slates or 
tiles,and the vine, 
$f planted at one 
1<¥s end, is laid direct- 

f| ly on the slates 
ye, and is fastened 
there by pegs 
The fruit ripens: 
laying upon the 
slates, and the 
BlackHamburgh, 
etc., are said to 
attain perfection 
when grown in 
this way. How 
far’ our intense 
suns will require 
a modification of 
this method, by 
raising the vines above the slates, giving more 
care to the ventilation, etc., practice can only 
determine. While in England the vines need 20 
protection during the winter, with us they 
would need to be covered with great cat 
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A House for Drying Fruit. 
BY W. W. SEWALL, VERDEN, ILL. 
ss 

However superior canned or preserved fruit 
may be, there is always a large demand for the 
dried article, and when well 
prepared, it meets with a ready 
sale. The more rapidly the 
fruit is dried, and the more it is 
excluded from light and flies, 
the better it will be, and there 
are several contrivances for ac- 
complishing this end. Some 
of the fruit drying arrange- 
ments are patented, while 
others, perhaps equally effec- 
tive, may be made by any one. 
We give drawings and descrip- 
tion of a fruit drying house fur- 
nished us by Mr. W. W. Sewall, 
of Verden, IIll., who says it is 
both economical and satisfac- 
tory. “The house, fig. 1, is 
eight feet six inches long, by 
four feet two inches wide, out- 
side measurement, and seven 
feet high to the eaves. There 
is no frame except the sills and 
plates, which are 2x4 scant- 
ling, to which the boards on the 
sides are nailed; and the cracks 
are battened as shown in the 
engraving. The roof is shingles 
or boards, and it would be 
much better if it projected 
some feet over the sides and front end, to 
afford protection to those preparing the fruit. 

“The ends of the house are enclosed by a 
series of doors, marked A in fig. 1. Each of 
these doors moves independently of the others, 
and is hung by means of pivots near its upper 
edge, which pivots drop into sockets like that 


e_ 


shown in fig. 2. Each door may be readily lifted € 


from its place, by lifting the pivots from the 
sockets. Both ends of the house are exactly 
alike. The fruit is spread upon shallow draw- 
ers, Which are four feet square and 1} inches 
deep; fig. 8. The sides and bottom are of 
common laths; placing the laths that form 
the bottom just close enough to prevent the 
fruit from falling through. The ends of the 
bottom pieces project half an inch beyond the 
sides, to rest on slats nailed to the walls of the 
house, and the bottom of the drawer is strength- 
ened by having a lath nailed across it, as shown 
in fig. 8. To support the drawers, laths are 
nailed to the sides of the house, two inches apart 
from center to center; the drawers rest upon 
these by means of their projecting ends. A set 
of these drawers is introduced 
at each end of the house, ana 
they rest very close together, 
as seen at B, fig. 1—The house 
is set on a brick foundation, 








The chimney (D) is made high enough to insure a 
good draft. The covering of the furnace is ten 
or twelve inches below the top of the wall, and 
the pipe rises gradually until it reaches the 
chimney, in order to increase the draft and bring 
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Fig. 1.—FRUIT DRYING HOUSE. 


the cooler portion of the pipe nearer the fruit. 
It may be necessary to regulate the heat by cov- 
ering the joints of the pipe that are nearest 


FIG. 2 








































































































Figs. 2 and 3. 


to the chimney with a strip of sheet iron. 
A pit (2) is in front of the furnace to admit of 
firing, and should be sheltered from the rain. 
























level with the ground, of which 
4 plan is given in fig. 4. The 
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furnace (A) is sunk two feet 
deep ; it is covered with heavy 
sheet iron, which to better regu- 
late the heat, may have a cover- 
ing of sand. The pipe (B) is 
















six or eight inches in diameter, 
carefully riveted at the joints 
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to prevent the escape of smoke, 
except at C, C, where the joints 
are put together in the usual 
manner, so as to allow the pipe to be taken apart 
and removed to a dry place when not in use. 
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Fig. 4. 
The heat rises through the successive layers of 
fruit and passes off at the ventilator C (fig. 1) at 
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the apex of the roof. The ventilator consists 
of two boards nailed together and placed over 
an opening four inches wide, which runs the 
whole length of the roof; it may be raised or 
lowered to decrease or increase the temperature. 
The drawers should be made 
all alike, to fit in any part of 
the house, so that they may be 
moved up as the fruit in them 
becomes dry, and others con- 
taining green fruit be placed 
near the fire. As the fruit dries, 
the contents of several drawers 
may be thrown together. By 
arranging one side of the cel- 
lar to receive the drawers, they 
may be made very useful in 
storing away green fruit for the 
winter; for this purpose the 
slats to support them should 
be placed far enough apart to 
accommodate the different sizes 
of fruit. Fruit thus stored keeps 
well, and this use alone pays 
for the cost of the drawers. 
This dry house demands a ma- 
chine to halve peaches rapidly, 
and it is hoped that Yankee in- 
genuity will soon supply one.” 
—We would suggest that a 
house of this kind would be 
more satisfactory, if the foun- 
dation were built higher with 
air holes made to admit cold air 
below the pipe, and thus keep 
up a constant flow of dry air through the 
house, and dry the fruit all the more rapidly. 
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Old and New Styles in Gardening. 
or 

In conversing a few days ago with an old 
gardener we asked him why he did not go in- 
to the propagation of “ bedding stuff” for which 
there is so great a demand. He replied, in sub- 
stance, that “he would not touch it, an1 pander 
to the present barbaric taste; that there was now 
no true love for flowers, but that all that was 
aimed at was to produce effects of color, while 
all regard for beauty of flowers was lost. That’ 
it was a prostitution of flowers to use them for 
producing an effect of color which could as well 
be done by the use of cloth or any other mate- 
rial of gay hues.”"—There is much truth in our 
friend’s view, but in discarding bedding plants 
altogether and giving up the effects obtained by 
massing, he runs to extremes as much as do 
those who go altogether for ribbon work and 
lawn embroidery and neglect mixed borders. 
It may be necessary to explain these gardener’s 
terms to some of our readers. By mized bor- 
ders is meant the old-fashioned flower-bed, in 
which everything that suits the owner’s fancy is 
collected, the only attempt at arrangement be- 
ing that each should have a favorable place, 
and not be overtopped by its taller growing 
neighbor. In this, flowers are grown for the 
beauty of the individual specimens, and when 
properly managed, will give a succession of 
flowers from the first peeping 
§ of the crocus till the hard frosts 
S| put an end to the chrysanthe- 
Sy mums. The ribbon and other 
NY styles require but few kinds of 
flowers and a great many of 
each, and they are planted 
so that each color will be by itself and contrast 
with an adjoining mass of some other color. 
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Where there are long bands of different colors 
side by side, it is rébbon planting ; when vari- 
ously shaped beds are cut ina lawn and each 
planted with one color, or a few colors, itis mo- 
saic or embroidery work, and it is sometimes 
carried to the refinement of using gravels of dif- 
ferent.colors to heighten the effect of the flowers. 
Planting of this kind appears best when looked 
down upon, or from a point where the charac- 
ter of the individual 
plants is lost in the 
general effect. If 
asked which of the 
two styles of garden- 
ing we prefer, we un- 
hesitatingly choose 
the mixed border, as 
it is here that the true 
lover of flowers is 
gratified with the best 
development of each, 
and has constant en- 
joyment in the suc- 
cession of beauties 
which each day re- 
veals. Still we would 
not give up planting 
in masses altogether. 
Decorative beds ina 
lawn are always 
pleasing, and if notin 
dulged in to the ex- 
clusion of the proper 
mixed borders, are to 
be commended. We 
do not get much show 
from the bedding 
plants until rather 
late in the season, and 
whoever depends up- 
on them entirely, is 
deprived of at least 
two months of floral 
enjoyment. Some- 
times a mixed bed is 
planted so as to give 
a great variety and 
swecession of bloom 
and yet be effective 
asa whole. Breck, 
in his lately published 
New Book of Flow- 
ers, recommends the 
following disposition : 
For a large oval bed, 
sow Mignonette all 
around 18 inches from 
the edging; after the 
plants are through the ground, set all the va- 
rious colors of Portulacas alternately, one foot 
apart in the same row. In the second row, 3 
feet from the edging, plant all the fine colors of 
Phlox Drummondii, 8 inches apart. Sow a 
third row, four feet from the edging, with white 
Candy-tuft, putting China Pinks 3 inches apart 
in the same row. Five feet within the edging, 
plant arow with Purple Globe Amaranths, 8 
inches apart, alternating with German Ten 
Weeks Stocks. The fifth and next row is made 
up of the finest Double Asters, and the remain- 
ing space in the center of the bed is filled with 
Petunias, with bulbs of French Hybrid -Gladio- 
lus set about one foot apart among the Petunias, 





Toe CENTAUREA CANDIDISSIMA HARDY.— 
This ornamental leaved plant has usually been 
treated as tender, Last year we left out three 








plants in the worst possible exposure, where a 
part of the time they were flooded and frozen. 
This spring, we find, much to our surprise, that 
one of the plants is alive and is pushing a new 
growth. We have no doubt that in a favorable 
situation and with a moderate protection of 
straw, leaves, or evergreen boughs, this use- 
ful decorative plant will winter with safety. 





DWARF SNOWBALL.—( Viburnum plicatum.) 


The Dwarf Snowball.— Viburnum plicatum. 
—<—. 


We are indebted to China, and the labors of 
Mr. Fortune for many beautiful plants, most of 
which, such as the Wiegela, Forsythia, and Di- 
centra, have become so generally distributed 
among cultivators that they are well known. 
But here is a most charming plant, introduced 
about the same time as the others, that is, in this 
country at least, still quite rare, for some reason 
that we do not know. It is not difficult to 
propagate, is perfectly hardy, and has every 
quality to render it popular. We give a figure 
and a notice, which will probably create such a 
demand for the plant that our nurserymen will 
see that it can no longer be called rare. The 
common Snowball, so long cultivated in our 
gardens is still prized as an ornamental shrub. 
This species is far more beautiful; it seldom 








grows more than six feet in hight, and has 
very neat habit. Its foliage is very fine, being 
firm and of a rich dark green. It is marked by 
such strong veins as to give the leaf something 
of a plaited appearance, whence the name ij. 
catum. The flowers are of the purest white: 
indeed truly like balls of freshly fallen snow, 
and of a most agreeable, though not very strong 
fragrance. The figure showsa flower cluster of 
the natural size, but 
no engraving can re. 
present the purity of 
the whiteness of the 
petals. 
readily grows from 
layers, and it may 
doubtless be raised 
from cuttings. Beauty 
and fragrance of flow- 
er, neatness of foliage, 
and hardiness and 
ease of propagation 
are not often all com- 
bined in one plant; 
so in behalf of the 
lovers of beautiful 
shrubs we beg the 
nurserymen to give 
us a supply of Vi- 
burnum plicatum. 
——oe———— 


Tomato Training. 


We have given sey- 
eral plans for training 
the Tomato, by the 
use of trellises, sur- 
rounding the plant by 
a frame of sticks and 
hoops,and the French 
method of growing to 
a single stem as given 
on page 173, last 
month. The follow- 
ing description is giv- 
en us by Mr. William 
Stewart, Oswego, N. 
Y., of a method of 
training that we have 
seen and with good 
results. ‘‘ Tomatoes 
may be trained up to 
a wall or fence, or any 
outbuilding having & 
proper aspect for their 
ripening, if such posi- 
tions are not required 
for other purposes. 
eee I trained them dur- 
sou.hern side of the barn, and they had an orna- 
mental appearance and were much admired. 

I planted them at about four feet apart, and 
from time to time selected enough leaders to 
cover the entire available space, training them 
at about nine inches apart; the soil was rich 
and they grew rapidly, produced abundantly, 
were well flavored and — always clean. In 
training them, cut or pinch off all weak or us 
less laterals, bearing in mind to leave enough 0 
those having on a sufficiency of fruit, pinching 
off all points near the fruite xcept those requit 
ed for leaders. 

The fruit, when it is beginning to ripen, may 
be exposed by cutting off such foliage as wou 
be likely to shade it. The training requires (0 
be attended to at least once a week, otherwisé 
they quickly get into a state of disorder, and 
proper success is not attainable, It is aston 





The plant - 
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ing how a large space of them may be regulated 
if not too long neglected. The trouble is no 
more than would be required to support them 
jn any other way. Those who adopt the 
method will, I am pretty sure, be well satisfied 
with the result. My way of fastening them has 
peen with staples, which I make quickly out 
of common wire with a pair of pliers, a ham- 
mer, and a stone to sharpen them on.” 

Mr. 8. sends us samples of the staples he uses, 
which have the points sharpened in the direc- 
tion of the staple or at right angles to it, ac- 
cording as they are to be driven into boards 
running horizontally or perpendicularly, 
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Asparagus, White.or Green? 
—— 

We are asked if asparagus should be blanch- 
ed to fit it for the table. By no means. It is 
blanched for the city markets by growing it un- 
der a coating of manure, but though it looks 
delicate and tender when treated in this way, it 
is tough, bitter, and nearly unfit toeat. City 
people, who do not know any better, will select 
white asparagus in preference to green, just for 
the looks, and as long as they are willing to pay 
for having it spoiled, market gardeners will sup- 
ply it in this way. Generally, all of the shoot 
that grows below ground is worthless, and were 
it not for leaving a portion to decay, there 
would be no need of cutting below the surface. 
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Late Blooming Flowers. 

By a little management the flower garden 
may be kept brilliant until frosts put an end to 
growth and flowering. Nothing among the 
bedding plants makes a greater show, late in the 
season, than the Mexican Sage, Salvia splendens. 
Then there are Chrysanthemums in great varie- 
ty. The Tritoma has spikes of flowers so 
brilliant that it has in England received the 
somewhat absurd descriptive name of the 
“Red-hot-Poker-Plant.” There are tuberoses, 
late unless forced, Ageratums, and others, not 
forgetting the “ foliage plants,” Coleus, Iresine 
(Achyranthes) and others. It is not too late to 
sow annuals for late blooming, and those who 
have been obliged to delay sowing them can 
yet do so and get a very satisfactory bloom. 
Asters, Zinnias, Helichrysums, (and other ever- 
lastings,) if sowed as late as the early part of the 
present month, will pay for the trouble, and 
Candytuft, Mignonette, and many others usually 
sown in spring, may be put in for a fall crop. 
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Striking Cuttings in Sand. 
eas 

Noticing that the method of rooting cuttings 
in wet sand is highly commended in the recent 
English horticultural journals, we would re- 
mind our readers of a communication in the 
Agriculturist two years ago.—In February 1864, 
Mr. Henderson gave us an article describing 
the plan, and most of those who have followed 
it have met with success, while some have failed, 
Probably from not complying with the essential 
Tequirement, i. ¢., to keep the sand constantly wet. 
It is very convenient for those who wish to mul- 
Uply bedding plants and make other cuttings 
during the summer, and we have succeeded in 
this manner with a number of shrubs, taking 
the young and rather soft wood. A common 
saucer or soup plate is filled with sand—any 
kind will do that is free from salt—add enough 
Water to thoroughly wet the sand and form a 
“nd of mud, and into this insert the cuttings 
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quite thickly together. The cuttings are made 
from one to two inches long, and when inserted 
are not to be shaded but exposed to full sun- 
light, and, as stated above, the sand to be kept 
constantly wet. Once dried they seldom recover. 


| Wale IOUSERIOLD. 


Deodorizers and Disinfectants, 

In conversation some time ago with an officer of 
one of the gas companies, we asked him why he 
did not render his gas less disagreeable to the smell. 
His reply was, that it was a great advantage to the 
consumer to have the gas thus unpleasant, for were 
it odorless a leak would not be observed, as it now 
is at once. As the unpleasant odor of the gas en- 
ables us to detect a defect in the pipes, so other 
odors point out defects in the household and 
domestic economy, and indicate that something is 
escaping that ought to be stopped. Whatever may 
be the cause of certain epidemic diseases, there is 
one thing that is well established,—they are invited 
by filth and repelled by cleanliness. Decaying ani- 
mal and vegetable matters, if they do not cause 
disease themselves, put the air in a condition to 
propagate it. Fortunately these processes of decay 
give us warning, for the most part by the unpleas- 
ant odor given off. Cleanliness of the house and 
its surroundings should at all times be observed, but 
especially when the warm weather hastens decay of 
all kinds. Prevention in this case is better than 
cure, and the removal of all offensive matter from 
about the dwelling is the first thing to be thought 
of. An existing smell may be treated in one of 
three ways; it may be disguised, absorbed, or des- 
troyed. The disguising of smells is not to be com- 
mended, though much of the so-called disinfecting 
is of this character. The sprinkling of perfumes, 
the burning of pastilles and other substances which 
give off an odor by the application of héat, only 
substitute one odor for another, and do nothing 
towards actually removing the trouble. .Absorbents 
are useful in many cases. . One of the most: power- 
ful of these is charcoal, but dried peat or muck, or 
even loamy soil will answer a good purpose. By 
the use of either of these, privies, piggeries, and 
heaps where animal matter is being made into ma- 
nure, can be kept from giving off offensive odors. 
Among the substances that have been used for des- 
troying odors chemically, are Chlorine, Nitric oxide, 
Permanganate of Potash, Sulphate of Iron, Nitrate 
of Lead, Chloride of Zinc, and others, besides sey- 
eral secret or patented compounds. Of these there 
is but one likely to be employed by the public gene- 
rally, and that is Chlorine in the form of what is 
called Chloride of Lime, or Bleaching Powders. It 
is cheap, easily applied, free from unpleasant after 
effects, and quite as efficacious asany other. When 
sprinkled about in offensive places, it destroys un- 
pleasant odors as they are generated, and if a more 
prompt action is desired, it may be dissolved in 
water, allowed to settle, and the clear liquid used. 
There are other ways for applying chlorine more 
thoroughly, but they are not to be commended for 
general use. While this and other disinfectants are 
of great use in producing a wholesome state of the 
atmosphere, medical men doubt if they possess 
any considerable efficacy in destroying the poison, 
or whatever it may be that causes epidemic and 
contagious diseases after it is once introduced. 
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For the American Agriculturist, 
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About the Fashions—Sundry Hints, 
FURNISHED BY MADAME DEMOREST, 
ng 
We cannot congratulate the ladies this season 
upon their sensible fashions, They are full of bright 
effects, and pretty colors seen from a distance, but 
in detail they are exaggerated, and in many respects 
absurd, as well as inconvenient. The bonnets are 
ridiculously small, setting high like the crown of a 
Normandy cap, on top of the head, or laying low, 





and flat, like an inverted soup plate, tied close at 
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the sides, but in either case affording no protection 
from sun, or storm, and leaving the hair exposed 
to all the dust of the streets and roads. [Very, 
very true.—Ep. ] 

The new styles of skirts, on the contrary, partic- 
ularly at the base, are enormously wide, and tilt at 
every touch in a way that verges slightly on the 
indecent.—The fashion of looping up the skirts 
over the Balmoral petticoats, was a very good¥one, 
but the original object has been almost wholly lost 
sight of, in the desire for display, in the temptation 
to exhibit elegant cambric flutings, rich embroidery, 
and a fanciful chausswre. A well-dressed foot is a 
pleasant object to contemplate, and it is indispensa- 
ble to a lady’s good appearance, but the beauty of 
the shoe and stocking, consists in its perfect fit 
and fineness, not in color, and showy ornament. 

We do not object to the introduction of bright 
colors, even in street attire, but it requires to be 
done with great taste and judgment. A mixture of 
colors is always vulgar, and persons who cannot 
afford a great variety in their dress, should be care- 
ful to select only such colors as will harmonize, and, 
prove lasting and serviceable. 

White has been largely introduced into street 
toilettes of late years, in the shape of white vails, 
white bonnets, white sacks, and the like. These 
are all very well for those who possess outside gar- 
ments, suited to every occasion, but for those limit- 
ed to one, or at most to a “ best,’ and a “hack,” 
they are entirely unsuited. Nothing looks worse 
than a white bonnet, or vail, or a light, showy sack, 
and a dingy dress. A neat suit’all of a color, or of 
a neutral tint, relieved by some bright shade is in- 
finitely preferable. 

The great temptation this season is to a vulgar 
profusion of trimming. In addition to the usual 
ornaments, a great many new ones have been intro- 
duced, such as buttons, chains, strings of beads, 
cameos, buckles, clasps, and mixtures of straw with 
jet. In addition to these, not a few milliners pile 
on lace, ribbon, flowers, vail, until the diminutive 
bonnet is completely hidden, and its original shape 
quite lost sight of. 

Properly, the bonnets this season require very lit- 
tle trimming. They are very small, and the braids 
are all of the fancy sort, alternating with bands or 
puffings of silk. A “ Benoiton,’”’ that is to say, a 
chain, fastened with cameos, a bandeau, and strings, 
are all that is required for these. 

The Princesse, or gored style of dress is more fash- 
ionable than any other, but can never be very pop- 
ular, because it is not easily made, and cannot be 
made over with the same facility as the ordinary 
styles. Moreover, it is inconvenient for looping up, 
and is not graceful for the street. Skirts may be 
partially gored, however, so as to give much of the 
effect of a gored dress, with very little trouble and 
a positive saving in the material, and the breadths 
of a rich silk may be turned in, and all cutting 
avoided, by those who wish to obtain the effect, 
without injury to material. 

Dresses for house and evening wear, are worn 
with immensely long trails. In Paris two yards is 
considered moderate. There dresses are worn 
without hoops, almost without sleeves, and with a 
very short, low corsage, quite in the old Empire 
style, Looped up dresses are still worn over hoops 
in the street. 


Artificial Memory. 
—_—>— 

A frequent Contributor to the American Agricul- 
turist writes: One of our contemporaries recom- 
mends the use of a slate hanging up in the pantry, 
on which to note down whatever is wanted for daily 
supplies, or whatever family duties need attending 
to. One morning, perhaps tb > entry will be, “Send 
for soda and saleratus and allspice.” ‘‘ Examine 
brine in beef-barrel.” ‘ Weed the onions.”’ This 
is for the man’s side of the slate. On the woman’s 
side we shall find such things as: ‘“ Brown the cof- 
fee,” “Scald the bread-box,” “Finish Mary’s 
apron,” ete. Whenever anything occurs to the 
head of the family that is very important to re- 
member, it is put on the slate, rather than trusted 
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to the memory. Now, this looks well at first, and 
it may answer for old people, whose memories are 
failing, but it is a bad practice for the young, and 
those in active life. It weakens the memory. With 
the faculties of the mind, or with the organs of the 
body, whatever we wish to strengthen, we must 
exercise. If an able-bodied man should use crutches, 
or carry his right arm in a sling, he would soon 
cease to be able-bodied. So with the memory, or 
reason, or imagination. By no means employ an 
artificial memory, be it slate, piece of paper, or 
tablet, but write everything on the tablet of your 
mind clearly and distinctly, and learn to hold it 
there firmly, and then to recall it when needed. It 
will make one more self-reliant and strong every 
way. We speak froin an experience of the injury 
of trusting to an artificial memory, and would cau- 
tion others against it. 
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“Information Wanted.” 
——eo—_ 

Under this head we throw together sundry 
queries taken as we find them in a bundle of letters 
in the “ Housekeeping Drawer.” The questions 
are ‘open to the meeting ”’ for discussions and re- 
plies. Please let answers refer to the numbers: 

1—Best kind of salt for butter ? 
2—How much salt to a pound of butter? 
8—How to color kid gloves? 
4—Patterns (sketches) for making cone frames ? 
5—How best to get rid of flies ? 
6—A cement for fastening knives in handles ? 
7—Best pork brine ? 
8—Best mode of hulling corn ? 
9—A good home-made ink ? 
10—To extract wheel-grease from unwashable gar- 
ments ? 
11—Best home-made binding for copies of this 
paper ? 
12—To preserve bacon from flies in summer ? 
13—Labor-saving soap that will not cause garments 
to fade or rot? 
14—To restore faded Buffalo robes ? 
15—To remove mildew from muslin ? 
16—To color cotton and flax warp green for carpets ? 
17—Best economical icing for cakes ? 
18—Is scalded brine as good as fresh ? 
19—Best mode of pickling martynias ? 
20—To make a good home-made toilet soap ? 
21—Best mode of bottling and barreling pickles ? 
22—How to make the “ Free and Easy Soap’? ? 
23—Best way of making salsify soup ? 
24—Best proportion of lard and rosin for protect- 
ing metals ? 
25—To keep sad-irons smooth, and free from rust? 
26—When to cut wood for rustic work, s0 as to 
have it retain the bark most firmly ? 
27—Best mode of cooking egg plant ? 
28—Best mode of boiling potatoes ? 


——.+ ae 
“Salt Rising” Bread. 


—_o— 

[We have never quite got over the liking for the old 

fashioned “ salt rising bread” so commonin our boyhood 

days, at the West, before the times of brewers and brew- 

er’s yeast. The writer of the following gives the modus 
operandi very clearly.—Ep.] 


I saw in a recent number of the American Agri- 
culturist a request for a process of making bread 
when yeast cannot be obtained. There seems to be 
a prevailing idea that bread cannot be made with- 
out “ Hop yeast.”—I have been a housekeeper for 
over twenty years, and for the most of the time 
haye made my bread after the following process. 
My neighbors also use the same, and we pride our- 
selves on being good bread makers—: Take a pint 
bowl about one-third full of quite warm water, put 
in a bit of soda as large as half a pea and a small 
pinch of salt ; thicken the water with flour until 
as stiff as batter for pancakes, then set the bowl in 
a vessel of very warm water and place it where it 
will keep about the same temperature, taking care 
not to scald, as that will spoil it. In from five to 


seven hours this will ferment; let it rise until the 
bowl is nearly full, then warm about three pints of 





milk (water will do very well, but the bread will 
not be as white and tender), stir in flour enough to 
make a stiff batter, and add the above yeast, mixing 
it all thoroughly together, and set where it will keep 
quite warm. In about an hour it will be light 
enough to mould into loaves by adding more flour. 
The above quantity will make three good sized 
loaves. Mould, and put in tins, and set them again 
where they will keep warm until they rise to about 
double size, then bake in a quick oven.—— If any 
one will follow this process in every respect, I think 
they cannot fail to make a wholesome and healthy 
bread.—I sometimes use a part Canaille to make 
the yeast, as it will ferment quicker, but of course 
the bread will not be as white. The yeast should 
be. stirred occasionally for the first two or three 
hours, but never after it begins to ferment.— Z. 
E. C. Lyndon, Winooski, Wis. 
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Sundry Notes on Cooking, etc. 
—»———-. 

[The following extracts from letters to the American 
Agricu/turist are selected by a lady assistant in this de- 
partment, in whose judgment we rely, but who wishes us 
to say that while each selection appears good, she could 
not positively recommend everything here given with- 
out a more thorough trial.—Eps.} 


Tomato Soup a la Oysters.—To one 
quart of canned tomatoes, or others which have 
been boiled about 15 minutes, add 2 quarts water 
and boil 15 minutes more; then drop in carefully, 
a little at a time, enough pulverized saleratus or 
soda to neutralize the acidity, which you may know 
by its ceasing to foam—usually about an even tea- 
spoonful to a quart. Then add one quart of rich 
milk, six or eight crackers pounded finely; butter, 
salt, and pepper as for oysters; let it boil up and 
serve immediately. It strongly reminds one of 
oysters, and is very nice for sick persons as well as 
highly palatable for well ones.—Jfrs. I Ingalls, 
Muscatine, Iowa. 


Pies without Fruit.—Mix 1 teacupful 
each of sugar, molasses, and water, 1¢ teacupful of 
vinegar, and butter the size of a walnut; stew 
together 10 minutes, and spice to your taste. Then 
thicken with crumbs of bread [or better of crackers. 
Ep.], adding a few raisins if convenient or desira- 
ble, and bake in crusts.—Jersey Furmer’s Daughter. 


Rice Pudding without Eges.—Cook 
one cup of rice thoroughly ; add 1 cup of sugar, 3 
cups milk, 1 tablespoonful butter, with spice and 
fruit to the taste.—Mrs. PR F. Mather, Victoria, Ii. 


Cooking Beef Steak.—Prepare the steak 
by pounding and otherwise, as for broiling. Have 
ready a pan quite hot; grease it as for bread, lay in 
the steak, turn frequently to prevent its adhering 
to the pan until the juice is extracted. When 
cooked through, turn the gravy upon a platter in 
which has been previously put about Half the usual 
quantity of butter, with a little water. Slightly 
brown the steaks on both sides, then take up, and 
boil up a little water in the pan to secure any re- 
maining juices; season as desired. By this method 
a much larger and richer amount of gravy is ob- 
tained, with less butter, than by the usual process,— 
Mrs, C. M. H., Hawkesbury, Canada, 


Good Home-made Yeast.—The follow- 
ing is in general use in the community where I 
reside: Boil a handful of hops in two quarts of 
water about 20 minutes. Pare and grate three good 
sized potatoes. Add 2 tablespoonfuls of wheat 
flour, 1 do. of sugar, 1 do. of salt; strain the hop 
water hot into this mixture, stirring well together ; 
then boil about 5 minutes. Set away to cool to 
milk warmth, then add a cup of yeast, and keep in 
a warm place until light and foaming. Put away in 
a jar or close vessel in a cool place. It will keep 
some weeks.—Mrs. L. B. Bradford, Montague, Mass. 


Candy from Sorghum Syrup.—Boil 
the syrup 20 to 40 minutes according toits previous 
thickness, until a little dropped into water will 
harden to brittleness in a minute or two. Then 
pour it into large dinner plates previously well but- 
tered, leaving it not more than ¥ inch thick. 








When cool enough, work and stretch it well with 
two fingers of each hand, smeared with butter to 
prevent its adhering. It can thus be made beaut). 
fully light and porous. When worked enough, 
stretch it out and cut it into sticks; it thus makeg 
a very nice candy.—F. C. Smith, Fairfield Co., Conn, 

Fly Destroyer.—C. P. of Fallston, Mo,, 
writes that the following simple preparation, 
originating with her servant, has proved very effec. 
tive: “Beat up the yolk of an egg with a table 
spoonful each of molasses and finely ground black 
pepper; set about in shallow plates every two op 
three days fora week, and the flics be rapidly 
destroyed, and may be swept up in handfuls.” 

For Red Ants.—John H. Ferguson, of 
Rensselaer Co., N. Y., writes, that he has thoroughly» 
cleared an old house of this pest twice, within the 
past 15 years, thus: ‘Grease a plate with hog’s 
Jard, and set it where the ants are troublesome; 
they will desert the sugar bowl for the lard. Placg 
a few sticks around the plate for the ants to climb 
up on. Occasionally turn the plate bottom up over 
a fire, where there is no smoke, and the ants will 
drop off into the fire. Reset the plate, and ing 
few repetitions you wilt catch all the ants. They 
trouble nothing else while lard is accessible” 
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Amusing Toy for the Little Ones, 


Cut out from wood the figure of a dancer, somewhat 
like the one here given, It will be easier to form the 
head, body, and arms sep. 
arately, and afterward glue 
them together. The legs 
should be quite thin, and 
hung so as to play loosely 
upon a wire running across 
a hollow place cut in the 
bottom of tle body, as shown 
by the dotted lines in the 
figure. Keep them separated 
by a small slip of wood 
placed between them on the 
N wire. When this is done, 
S take four strong bristles, 
> each about an inch long, and 
< insert them as pins for the 
image to stand upon. They 
should be long enough to 
just keep the feet of the im- 
age from touching the floor, 
or whatever it is set upon. 
It will improve the imageto 
paint it in bright colors. Place it upon a tea-tray or tin 
pan, letting it stand upon the bristles, then whistle or 
sing a tune, and at the same time drum with the fingers 
upon the pan, and the image will dance about in a way 
to give great amusement to the little folks. 


Puzzle for the Eye. 


Persons, by practice, may become very expert in judg- 
ing of distances, and measuring by the eye. It will often 
afford considerable amusement to test this ability ina 
person by asking him to mark on the side of a room the 
hight of a man’s silk (stove-pipe) hat, measuring from 
the floor. Very few will come within an inch of it. As 
another pleasant experiment of the same kind, request 
some one to draw the size of a ten-cent coin—moust per 





Be 


sons will give very full measure. The above illustration 
will also furnish a somewhat similar test. Look at the 
parts A and B, and judge for yourself how much longer 
the lower one is than the upperone. Then to prove how 
near you have come, cut out two pieces of paper of the 
same size and shape as the figures, and lay one upon the 
other. The difference in length, when found, will sur 


prise those who have never tried the experimenh 
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POSITION NO. 6.— White to play and win. 
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White. 
GAME NO. 6.—DYKE OPENING.(*) 

Black. White. Black. White. 
'J—11 to 15 22 to 17,16— 6 to 10 13 to 6 
2—15 * 19 24% 15/17—-2 “ 9 me: *) De 
3—10 * 19 23 “ 16 18—10 * “ 2a 2) 
4—12 “ 19 oS * Sito FS mn “* 33 
5—8 “ Il (a)27 * 23/;20-—6 * 10 13 * 6 
6— 4 * 8 23 * 16/21—15 * 19 wm 
f—l1 ‘ 20 29  25/22—10 26 27 
s—7 * 10 Sl ** 27; 23—26 * 20 6 * @Q 
9—10 “ Jd 17 * 13 | 24—30 * 25 B * Fs 
10—3 * 7(b) 26 “ 23/25—16 * 19 2% 
11— 8 “ 12 (c)21 ** 17}26—19 * 28 1 = 3 
2— 7 * 40(d) 28 “* 24/27—23 * 26 Hs 
13—15 “ 19 94.** 15/28—5 * 9 an ** Te 
144—10 “* 26 30 “ 23;299—9 “ 13 a! 44 


15—12 “ 16(e) 32 * 28'—Drawn. 

(*) Is so called from its fancied resemblance to a 
“ Dyke,’’ (Scoteh—A fence or stone-wall) for, at various 
stages of the game the pieces form straight lines, 

(a) 30 to 25, draws, 22 to 18, Black wins. (b) 9 to 14, 
draws. (c) 23 to 18, or 28 to 24, Black wins, (d} 7 to 11 
White wins. (e) 9 to 14, or 6 to 10 draws, 


Solution to Position No.5. (See May No., page 191.) 


Black. White. Black. White, 
1—22 to 26 10 to 17|8—26 to 31 17 to 26 
2-18 “ 22 27 “ 18|4—31 * 15 and wins. 


ae 8 cet G) ee ——- 9 —————-- 





How to Play Base Ball. 


The game of Base Ball may now be fairly called a na- 
tional one in this country, just as Cricket is the great out- 
door game in England, and Curling in Scotland. Almost 
every city and village has its clubs, and it is becoming a 
custom we desire to see more popular, for men to join the 
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boys in this vigorous pastime, which is admirably calcu- 
lated to promote health while affording exciting, but in- 
hocent amusement. Presuming that all our readers who 
are interested in the matter would be pleased to know 
how to play the game well, we propose to’give the prin- 
cipal rules and suggestions made by the best ball players. 

If possible, select for the ground a perfectly level, open 
field, 500 to 600 feet square, which should be covered with 
close, smooth turf. Where there are many players meet- 
ing frequent!y, it is well to have the ground kept in order 
by frequent rolling. The diagram shows the form and 
dimensions of the space immediately occupied by the 
players during a game, ° A square, measuring 30 yards on 





each side, Is first marked out. At the corners of this 
square are the “Bases.” H.B., home base, 1 B., first 
base ; 2 B., 2nd base; and 3-B., 3d base, each of these 
occupies the space of a square foot; on well regulated 
grounds, the Ist, 2nd, and 3d bases, are marked by 
stout canvas bags, painted white, and filled with sand or 
sawdust. At the home base is acireular plate of iron 
painted white. A line drawn through the center of the 
home base and extending 3 feet on each side of it, marks 
the position of the striker, 

The pitcher’s position, P, is marked by two Jines par- 
allel to the striker’s line, each 12 feet long, the first one 
45 feet, the other 48 feet, from the center of the home 
base. These lines may all be permanently fixed by a 
plank set edgewise into the ground. This size of the 
square and the distance for the pitcher are intended for 
men; boys may reduce the distances about one-sixth, 
The catcher takes his place at C, at such a distance be- 
hind the striker, as he may find most convenient to catch 
the ball. The umpire is stationed at U, or, if the striker 
be left handed, he moves to a point directly opposite,. 
where he can have the best view of the whole game. 
The scorer, S, should be near the umpire so as to readily 
hear and record his decisions. The letters R.F, C.F, 
and L.F, signify right field, center field, and left field; 
S.S, is for short stop—these points are occupied by the 
* fielders,” whose duties will be noted hereafter. 

A full game is played by nine on a side, the leader on 
each side being styled Captain. A larger or smaller 
number, however, can conduct the game. In playing, 
one side takes the bat, the other the field; the first choice 
is decided by lot between the Captains. The fielders, 
are the pitcher (P), catcher (C), Ist baseman (1B), 2nd 
baseman (2B), 3d baseman (3B), short stop (S.S.), 
right, center, and left fieldsmen (R.F., C.F., and L.F.). 
If more are in the game, they are stationed by the Cap- 
tain where he judges they can do best service in catching 
the balls, The batsmen or strikers, who have the ‘in- 
nings’’ take their regular turns upon the home base (H. 
B.), or striker’s line, and the play begins, Having now 
stationed the players, we will next tell them what to do. 
eh) 

A Little Boy’s Experience. 

April 3d,—This is my birthday. I am twelve years old. 
Mother says Iought to keep adiary. I asked father 
about it, and he smiled and said it would be a fine thing— 
for a week, I suppose he meant I would get tired of it 
ina week. PerhapsI shall, but I am going to try and 
keep on after I get tired, for mother says that is the way 
to get things done. I wish I had written something about 
what happened every week last year. I can remember 
a good many things. My little brother Freddy was born; 
grandmother died; Mr. Wilkins’s barn was struck by 
lightning and burned down; father bought the wood lot 
on the hill; Icaught a big pickerel in Weems’s pond; 
my cousin George came from New York, and staid three 
weeks, etc. I know a good many things happened that 
I would like to think about again, if I could only remem- 
ber them. Once in a while something comes to mind 
that had been forgotten for a long time, and it is almost 
as pleasant as meeting anold friend. Now if I can keep 
a diary for a whole year, then I may call all such friends 
back again, just when I please. They will be like my 
kite, which sometimes goes away almost up out of sight, 
but I can always pull it in, if the line don't break. 

I wonder what father will give me for a birthday pres- 
ent. Last year he gave me my dog Jumper. He’s a real 
wide-awake, lively fellow, and knows more than any 
other animal on the farm. He's a full blooded New- 
foundland. There, he is barking now—he’s found some- 
thing, and wants me, I’m sure. I hope its the wood. 
chuck I saw in the clover lot yesterday. Jumper came 
near running him into the wall then, but. he dodged into 
his burrow. I'll go and see, and perhaps write some 
more to-night, if I get time and am not too sleepy. 

April 4th.—I was too tired and sleepy to write last 
night. Jumper had the woodchuck in the wall. I took 
away a few stones, Jumper dove into the hole, gave a 
bite and a few shakes, and that was the end of Mr. Wood- 
chuck. I'll tan his skin to make a whip lash of.—Father 
gave mea pair of young calves for my birthday present. 
He says I may have them for oxen and break them my- 
self, He will keep them for the work they wil! do, until 
they are six years old, and then I may have what they 
will bring. Then I can buy a gun and a watch, and make 
mother a handsome present, and get some nice books. 

I helped father plow the oat field yesterday. I drove 
the oxen. It’s not very hard work, but there’s so much 
of it to do in a day, that it makes me tired. I mean to 
break my steers so they will plow without any driver. I 
received a letter from cousin George, yesterday. He 
says he is ciphering in Rule of Three. I got almost to 
it last winter, but I don’t believe I can remember those 
hard fractions allsummer, George is just my age, but I 

am stronger than he is. I hope he will come and see me 
again this summer, There goes the breakfast bell, 











and pre pre I must go and practice gee-haw= 
swiphy with the oxen all day again 1 suppose. 





An Ingenious Monkey. 


An English gentleman relates the following trick of a 
pet monkey, that was kept chained in his yard, About 
three feet beyond his reach, stood atrough in which a 
pig was fed. The monkey was very fond of the barley 
meal which was frequently given to the pig, but how to 
get it, while thus fastened, might puzzle even a wiser anl- 
mal, The monkey, however, hit upon the following plan. 
While the pig was feeding, the monkey seized the tail of 
the porker and gave it a sharp pull; the latter turned 
quickly to return a bite, and in so doing let fall a mouth- 
ful of the desired barley meal, which his cunning tormen- 


tor immediately appropriated ; he repeated the experi- 


ment with great satisfaction, until the meal was finished, 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
May number, page 191: 

No. 206, Enigma.—Pen-knife. One sends us the 
answer, “buttermilk ;” another, “bread-paf” both of 
which meet the conditions of the question.... No. 207, 
Illustrated Rebus.—B backward in naught but s atwo «l 
inthexrpdneand fikco fall ewer under ta kings, or: 
Be backward in naught, but essay to excel in the expedi- 
ence and efficacy of al] your undertakings.... No. 208, 
Conundrnms.—l1. When they make a league. 2, When 
he steels a knife in the day-time. 3. Because they have 
long studded (studied) the heavens.... No. 209. Supply 
the letter EZ, and it will read: Persevere ye perfect men ; 
ever keep these precepts ten. 

The following have sent correct answers up to May 7: 

Alanson Hey, W. Lewis, A. Jackson, Edwin Andrews, 
Ruthanna Stratton, John F. Stratton, Luman F. Parmenter, 
Amanda E. Still, Madison E, Gustin, J. K. Hallock, A. Mc- 
Donald, Henry Krell, Daniel Bolton, James E, Eshleman, R, 
Ellis, Wilson J. Spink, Chas, H. Deatrich, Jennie Lucas, 
Daniel Frohman, Rudolph Halifax, Doe, Henry E, Mann, 
Sophie E. Mann, Louie Lorillard, L. J. Barton, C. L. Clark, 
Eden Reider, “ Diamond,” Ellen A, Carpenter, Emily J. 
Gregg, M. M. Rand, Thomas H, McMullin. 





New Puzzles to be Answered, 
No. 210, Illustrated Rebus.—Good advice for the young, 





No. 211. Illustrated French Rebus.—For students. 





No. 212. Illustrated Rebus.~Much in little “ space. 
No. 213. Mathematical 
Problem.—A squirrel car- dep 4 
ried away nine ears of “ay % 
corn from a box, taking £ 
three ears away each . . 3 
time. How many times within ss 
did he go to the box? © 
No: 214. Enigma.—I &. RA 
am composed of 21 let- LW 
ters. My 4, 1, 6, 10,5, 16, 
8, 17 is cultivated and BELOW 
flourishes in China, My 3, 
21, 11, 7 occurs on the No, 112, 
ocean, Mv 18, 15, 12, 2. 15, 19, 9 is a very sad expression. 
My 14, 20, 13, 19 leads men to my 5, 14, 1, 6, 10, 15, 9, 13, 
10, 3, 8, 18, 21. My whole is celebrated in History. 
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The Pet Lamb. . 


“ Mary had a little lamb,” thousands of girls and boys 
will say or think to themselves, as they look upon this 
pleasant picture. That simple little story in verse, which 
we used to read many years ago, is the delight of chil- 
dren now, and will be as long as the 
English language lasts. Why? .Be- 
cause there is love in it. Alamb is a 
very lovable pet. Its innocence and 
playfulness make it a favorite with 
all. One of these creatures was many 
years ago brought up at the home- 


stead of the writer. It was found 
motherless and chilled in the field, 
one spring morning. The ewe had 


refused to own it, and it was then 
adopted by two little girls who soon 
nursed it into a strong, and frolic- 
some playmate. A young puppy and 
a kitten were being cared for at the 
same time, and the three used to take 
their meals fom the same dish, and 
afterward made great sport by their 
playful pranks—scampering up and 
down the yard, barking, bleating, 
mewing, butting, scratching and bit- 
ing, each after its own fashion. The 
final history of the three was some- 
what sad. “Dick,” the lamb, grew 
large and saucy. Several times he 
gave a younger brother of the girls a 
pretty severe drubbing, butting him 
without mercy; and he was finally 
turned into mutton by a buicher who 
bought and carried him away. Kitty 
died a victim to experiments with 
some drug, made by a boyin the fam- 
ily. “Tip,” the dog, grew to be a 
most useful farm assistant. He would 
drive away or bring home the cows 
as well as a boy could do, except let- 
ting down the bars; but no stray 
cattle or swine would he allow to 
trespass on the premises. He was, 
however, an inveterate fighter, and 
would attack any dog, no matter how 
large, that came near him. One day 
he ‘“‘caught a Tartar.” He challenged 
a much stronger animal than him- 
self, andin the battle which followed, 
was so badly injured, that he was kil- 











with club in hand, standing close by, wna the hake 
proceeding, and ready to pounce on the two rascals, This 
was one secret of the mock auctioneers’ trade. He was 
trying to keep a crowd of people together, while his as- 
sistants picked their pockets, if he himself could not suc- 
ceed in doing it by ws them sham watches and jew- 
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Why is there Unlforwatey 2 


{n Barnum’s Museum, in this city, among other curi- 
osities, is a bull having three perfect horns ; the addition- 
al one grows straight out from the center of its forehead, 
In all other respects the bull resembles other ordinary 
animals of its kind. Casesare known 
where horns have grown on the heads 
of men and women. One such was 
recently described in the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter, published in New 
York. Many of our readers may have 
seen persons having six fingers on 
each hand, and six toes on each foot; 
there are many such in the world, 
The Bible speaks of a race of giants 
in Ancient Palestine, who had this pe- 
culiarity. Other strange ‘freaks of 
Nature,” as they are called, occasional- 
ly appear, such as lambs with an extra 
leg, or calves with one head too many, 
Among vegetable growths there are oc- 
currences not less singular. Not very 
many years since a beech tree was ob- 
served whose branches all drooped like 
those of a weeping willow. Cions from 
this were grafted into other trees, and 
by this means the weeping beech was 
propagated, so that now it is for sale at 
most large nurseries. Similar unac- 
countable ‘‘sports” are found among 
flowers and vegetables of almost every 
variety; the four-leaved clover will 
occur to many as acommon example. 
Now to us, the wonder is not that such 
things occur, but that they do not take 
place more frequently. Why is it that 
among the thousand million and more 
human beings on the globe, the in- 
numerable animals, and the countless 
vegetables, so few are found which do 
not follow the same general formation. 
This is the more worthy of thought 
when we notice that no two individ- 
uals of any species are exactly alike in 
all particulars. Each one has some 
peculiar mark by which it may be dis- 
tinguished from every other one. Thus, 
no two faces have precisely the same 
shape, color, and expression, yet in 
every one we expect to find two eyes, 
a nose, a mouth, and all in the same 
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led by his owner to put him out of 
misery. Thus, one of the pets perished 
by misfortune, the other two suffered the penalty of 
bad habits, which had grown out of their youthful sports, 





Scene in a Mock Auction Shop. 


Our artist heard the old cry of ‘‘ Going ! going ! gone !” 
while passing a store on Broadway, the other day, and 
stepped in to look on. Having his eyes well trained by 
long and careful use, he — 
soon saw that it was a__ iil ee 
mock auction shop. The 
auctioneer was a _ sharp 
looking man with a brazen 
voice, and a brassy face, 
selling a gold (brass)watch. 
Nobody appeared to be buy- 
ing any thing. One man 
was pretending to examine 
a watch, but he was only a 
** stool pigeon,” that is, one 
who makes believe pur- 
chase, in order to lead 
others into being swindled. 
Another of the gang was 
disputing with a not very 
respectable looking young 
woman. However, the auc- 
tioneer did not seem at all 
discouraged for want of 
customers. He talked and 
hammered away as though 
doing a most lively trade. 
On looking a little more 
closely, our artist discover- 
ed something more. He 
saw two pickpockets at 
work, one of them busy at 
the pocket of a man who 
stood looking at a large hill which said, “ Beware 
of pickpockets,” and the other standing ready to take 
from his ecompanion’s hand what he might succeed in 
Stealing. On looking around he also sawa policeman 





THE PET LAMB. 


elry. Below is a sketch of the scene. The pickpockets 
and the policeman are shown, although it may take some 
careful looking to see them, They are no more concealed, 
however, than pickpockets and thief catchers usually are, 
and we hope that after studying out the picture, some will 
remember it when they come to New York, and keep 
clear of mock auction shops, and ‘‘ Beware of pickpock- 
ets,” inacrowd. The old proverb, “ Birds of a feather 





SCENE IN A MOCK AUCTION SHOP.—A PUZZLE PICTURE. 


flock together ” will be found especially true in this case. 
“Cheap jewelry,” gift enterprises, mock auctions and lot- 
teries, pretended ‘‘ Bankrupt Stocks,” etc., are generally 
conducted by those whose company it is safest to avoid. 





relative position. So with animals. The 
different sheep in a large flock may 
each be recognized by an experienced shepherd, as each 
has its own peculiarities, but not one in ten thousand 
shows any departure from the regular pattern, The same 
thing is true in all living things. This is the more won- 
derful when we consider the great number of processes 
going on in each individual body, by which the different 
parts of the frame are built up. One part of the blood 
is to furnish bones, another flesh, other portions supply 
nerves, skin, hair,nails, etc., 
etc. How few apparent 
mistakes are made in the 
complicated work. What 
confusion would result if it 
were otherwise. Who could 
tell that what should be @ 
finger nail might not soon 
grow from the end of his 
nose; or that a tuft of hair 
should not spring from the 
center of his eye, or that 
the bony substance might 
not ,be deposited on the 
outside, and soon envelop 
him in a shell like a lob- 
ster! What if there were 
uncertainty as to how ap- 
ples or peaches would 
grow, one year showing 
them on the branches, the 
next clinging to the roots of 
the tree, like potatoes? 
These few , illustrations 
from the thousands that 
might be found in every de- 
partment of life, show as 
plainly as any evidence 
can, that an intelligent con- 
trolling power directs the 
course of all matter, causing it to conform to a gen 
eral plan which He has laid out, and which He in mercy 
as well as wisdom designs shall be obsesved by all His 
creation, thus preserving harmony throughout all nature. 
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LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865. 
CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION, 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES, 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE, 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 
505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England. 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES, 


141 Washington-st., Boston. 242 Main-st., Buffalo, N.Y. 
639 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, 29 Calle d’Oficios, Havana, 
100 Washington-st., Chicago, Cuba, 
25 West Fourth-st., Cincinnati 272 Court-st., Binghamton,N.Y 
43 Public Square, Cleveland, 13 Lake-st., Elmira, N.Y. 
155 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, $12 Broad-st., Newark, N. J, 
27 North Pennsylvania-st., 6 Union st., Nashville, Tenn. 
{ndianapolis, 2 Yates Block, E. Genesee-st., 
Cor. Jeff. and Woodward Av- Syracuse, N. Y. 
enues, Detroit, ——~ —— Rochester, N, Y. 
- 5t North Fifth-st,,St. Louis,Mo. 
353 River-st.. Troy, N.Y. 
Cor. Genesee, Columbia, aud 
Seneci-sts,, Utica, N. ¥ 








111 Montgomery-st., San Fr: 
cisco, 
812 to 376 Main-st., Hartford, 


Conn 
529 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 











HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Blastic Stitch 
SEWING MACHINE. 
495 Broadway, New York. 


The Best Children’s Paper in America, 





















Fichting against 
Wrong, ana for the 
Goo-tsthe True, and ud 
the B.autiful. 
A First-Class Monthly Peper of 16 
Pages, for BOYS and GIRLS, 


$1.00 a Year ia advance. 






Epecimen Copy sent tor Ten Cents 
Address, 
ALFRED L, SEWELL, 
Publisher, Chicago, Ill, 

Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press savs of it. “Tue Lrt- 
TLE CORPORAL is destined to become the great children’s 
paper of America.” 

_THE LITTLE Corporat is the most interesting and instruc- 
tive monthly in the Union.—Louisville Democrat. 

Tuk LITTLE Corporat is universally admitted to be the 
best juvenile paper now in existence.—Dubuque Daily Times, 

It is the cleverest thing of its kind yet realized in Ameri- 
ica.—Roxbury (Mass.) Journal, 

After a careful examination, we can cheerfully say of THE 
LivTLe Corporat, that if deserves all the praise that has 
been lavished upon it by the press everywhere,—Philadel- 
phia Episcopal Recorder, 

The Little Corporal for one year will do your 
children more good than a Quarter’s Schooling, 





We favor the reader with 
a cut of a pure Italian 
Queen Bee, from a breed- 
er of Italian Bees, who 
assures us was taken from 
a Queen imported from 
Italy, for price of Queens 
Address K. P, KIDDER, 
The Apiculturist, Burlington, Vt. 
N.L.—All_ persons are> forbidden 
sates fe penalty of the Law to copy this cut, as it is copy 
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B. T. BABBITT’S: 
LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This Soap is made from clean and pure materials, contains 
no adulteration of any kind, will not injure the most delicate 
fabric, and is especial! y adapted for woolens, which will not 
shrink after being washed with this Soap. It may be used in 
hard or salt water, It will remove. paint, grease, tar. and 
stains of all kinds, One pound warranted equal to two 
pounds of ordinary family soap. Directions sent with each 

Jar for making three gallons handsome soft soap from one 
pound of this Soap. Each bar is wrapped in a circular con- 
taining full directions for use, printed in English and Ger- 
man, ‘or “ B, T. Babbitt’s Soap,” and take 


Ask your grocer for * 
ho other, 

: B, T. BABBITT, 
_Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington-st., N. Y. 


OVE, COURTSHIP, and MARRIED LIFE.— 
4Whom to Marry, Whento Marry, and Whom not to Mar- 
Me. Likes and Dislikes; Adaptation; Right Age to Marry; 
Hints ns Cousins; Jealousy, its Cause and Cure; Usefui 
ints to both Married and Single; with Physiognomy, Eth- 
Tear} Physiology, and Psychology, in the PHREN' LOG. 
CAL JOURNAL for 1866. “New volume. Only $2.00 a year. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
























REDUCTION IN PRICE 


oF THz 


AMERICAN WATCHES, 


Made at WALTHAM, MASS. 


| 


| 


| 


In consequence of the recent great decline in gold and sil- | 


ver and all the materials used in the manufacture of our 
goods, and in anticipation of a still further decline, we haye 
reduced our prices to as low a point as they can be placed 


With Gold at Par, 
so that no one need hesitate to buy a watch now from the 
expectation that it will be cheaper at some future time, The 
test of ten years and the manufacture and sale of 


More than 200,000 Watches, 
have given our productions the very highest rank among 
timekeepers. Commencing with the determination to make 
only thoroughly excellent wafches, our business has steadiiy 
increased as the public became acquaintéd with their value, 
until for months together, we have been unable to supply 
the demand. We have repeatediy enlarged our factory 
buildings until they now cover over three acres of ground, 
and give accommodation to more than eight hundred work- 
men, 

We are fully justified in stating that we now make MORE 
THAN ONE-HALF OF ALL THE WATCHES SOLD IN THE 
UNITED STATES, The different grades are distinguished 
by the following trade marks engiaved on the plate; 

** American Watch Co.,” Waltham, Mass, 

“ Appleton, Tracy & Co.,” Waltham, Mass, 

“Pp. S, Bartlett,” Waltham, Mass, 

“Wim. Ellery.” 

OURLADIES’ WATCH of first quality is named “ Ap- 
pleton, Tracy & Co.,” Waltham, Mass, 

Our next quality of Ladies’ Watch is named "P. §, 
Bartlett,” Waltham, Mass. These watches are fur- 
nished in a great variety of sizes and styles of cases, 

The American Watch Co., of Waltham, Mass., authorize us 
to state that without distinction of trade marks or price, 

\ ALL THE PRODUCTS-OF THEIR FACTORY 

ARE FULLY WARRANTED 

to be the best time keepers of their class ever made in this 

or any other country. Buyers should remember that unlike 

the guarantee of a foreign maker who can never be reached, 
this warrantee is good at all times against the Company or 


alt ach sell 


ot 








| 
| 
| 








their agents, and that if after the most thorough trial, any 
watch should prove defective in any particular, it may al- | 
ways be exchanged for another. As the American Watches | 
made at Waltham, are for sale by dealers generally through- 
out the country, we do not solicit orders for single watches, 

CAUTION,—The public are cautioned to buy only of re- 
spectable ddale:s, All persons selling counterfeits will be 
prosecuted. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, 
182 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


THE PIONEER ESTABLISHMENT.—In 1846 the manufacture 
of Melodeons, Organs, &c., was commenced in the city of 
Buffalo. At that time, but few reed instruments, compara- 
tively, were manufactured in the United States or Europe. 
And these were of so imperfect and clumsy construction, | 
that they found but little favor with the nusic loving public. | 
Since the commencement of the manufacture of Prince & 
Co.’3 instruments over 40,000 have been put in use, including 
from the Singing Teachers’ Melodecon, up to the splendid 
Antomatic Organ for the Parlor, or the magnificent Organ 
Melodeon for the Church. Over 389 different styles are made 
by Prinee & Co., varying in price from fifty-two dollars to 
one thousand dollars each. Ancw Illustrated Catalogue has 
just been issued, which is mailed free of expense to all ad- 
dressing Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


5 0) MAKE YouR OWN SOAP 
PERCENT. SAVED By 
} USING B. T. BABBITT’S 

Pure Concentrated Potash 

















on 

READY SOAP MAKER, 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and su- 
erior to any other saponifier or ley in the market. Puta 
In cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, and 1 
pounds, with full directions in English and German for 
making Hard and Bott sone. One pound will make 15 
gallons of Soft -<Soap.. No lime is required. Consumers 
will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 


. TI, BABBITT, 
Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67 63, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington st., N, Y. 


Al) PER-CENT SAVED 





.. BY USING 


B. T. BABBITT’S 


STAR YEAST POWDER. 


Light Bisenit or nay see of Cake may be made with this 
“Yeast Powder” in i5 minutes, No shortening is required 


when sweet milk is used, J 
: F Nos, 64 to 74 Washington-st., New-York. 


PER-CENT SAVED 
SPAURID LE 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS, 


Bread made with this Saleratus contains, when baked, 
nothing but commonsalt, water and flour. Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 


















68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington-st., New York, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


(RAPES AND WINE, 


a new work on 


The Culture of the 


NATIVE GRAPE, 


AND 


MANUFACTURE OF AMERICAN 
WINES. 


Handsomely Illustrated. 


A PRACTICAL BOOK FOR PRACTICAL MEN, 
BY GEO, HUSMANN, 

of Missouri. 
Cloth, Extra. $1.50 post-paid. 


GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 


37 Park Row, N. Y. 
Woodward's Country Homes, 


A new, 


12mo. 


practical, and 
original work, illustrated 
with 122 Designs and Plans 
of Houses of moderate 
cost, including stables and 
. } out-buildings, with a chap- 
# ter on the construction of 
BALLOON FRAMES, 
Price, $1.50, post-paid, 


Woodward’s Graperies and Horticultaral Buildings. 
60 designsand plans, Price $1.50, post-paid. 

THE HOUSE.—A New Manvat of Rural Architec- 
ture; or, How to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables and Out 
Buildings of all kinds; with a chapter on Churches and 
School-Houses. Cloth, $1.50, post-paid. 

THE GARDEN.=—A New Manvat of Practical 
Horticulture; or, How to Cultivate Vegetables, Fruits and 
Flowers; with a chapter on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 
Cloth, $1.00, post-paid, 

THE FARM.—A New Manvat of Practical Agri- 
culture; or, How to Cultivate all the Ficld Crops; with 
an Essay on Farm Management, etc. Cloth, $1.00, post-paid, 

THE BARN-YARD.—A New Manvat of Cattle, 
Horse and Sheep Husbandry or, How to Breed and Rear 
the various species of Domestic Animals. Cloth.3i, post-paid. 

GEO. E, & F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers, 
87 Park Row, New York. 


DE LA VERNES SULPHUR BELLOWS, 


for the prevention of Mildew. Price $3.50 delivered to Ex- 
press. 





GEO, E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 87 Park-Rew, New York. 


THE HORTICULTURIST. 
A Monthly Magazine for 
every one who has a grape 


vine, a city yard, an acre lot, 
a@ garden, a vineyard, an 


orchard, a country-seat, a 
Farm, who has a house to 
build, out-buildings to erect, 
or a home to beautify. 


Splendidly illustrated with 
designs and plans and alinew | 





fruits, flowers, ctc, 
1866—T' wo Dollars and Fifty Cents; 1865, 
bound and post-paid, and 1866—35,00, 
GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Agricultural and Arehiteetural Publications, 
37 Park-Row, New-York: 


Address 


. 


e 
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Special To 


EXCHANGES. 





We send this June Number to Editors, in advaace of 


the regular mail edition. (As the engravings are neces- 
sarily printed slow, it requires over two weeks’ time to 
print and muil the entire edition, though we run by steam 
power five cylinder presses—one to each form. Prac- 
ticai printers will appreciate the care and skill required 
to execute wood cuts so well on cylinder presses, at the 


rate of 9,000 to 10,000 a day.) 


THe June Numer. 

The members of the Press will be specially interested 
in the first picture, entitled the “ First Proof.” What 
wonderful results have grown from the rude experi- 
ments in the printing office at Mentz, in the same century 
that this Continent was i, und only 42 years 
before, as that * First Proof” was takenin 1450. 

Next, after the usual 2'¢ pages of Calendar of Work, 
which gives many practical Hints, the “ Gift Enterprizes” 
at Washington (page 208), contains some important hints 
to the people. The “Basket” this month contains over 
« hundred separate items. «In “* Sundry Humdugs” (page 
208-9) it may be well to call attention to the fact that the 
“Company of Merchants and Manufacturers of New 
York ”—a concern which has done an extensive swin- 
dling business throughout the country— was gone when 
we looked at it again, May 17. ‘Rev. E. A. Wiison” 
has cue notice (page 211.) Most of the hundred * basket”’ 
items (pages 209-214) will repay perusing.—The main 
body of the June number contains thirty-five engravings, 
illustrating a large number of well prepared, original, 
practical articles. The ‘“* Walks and Talks upon the 
Farm,” which are written from daliy experience ona 
farm of 500 acres, can not fail to be instructive to every 
cultivator.—The ‘“* New York Rinderpest Law” is given 
in full oa page 220. ‘‘ Timothy Bunker, Esq.,” appears 
again this month in his usual style and vigor. A chapter 
on Gold-fish with engravings fellows. Herd Raising, 
Mildew, Notes on Grape Culture and Training, -with 
illustrations, Fruit-drying Houses, Old and New Styies of 
Gardening, with sundry other topics fil the Garden and 
Horticultura! Department. The Household and Youth’s 
Departments have the usual assortment of practical and 
interesting matter. The “Mock Auction Shop,” page 
230, will be better understood by seeking the policeman 
and pickpockets in the light shading. This number, like 
all of the previous numbers of this volume, is of extra 
size. The normal size, and the one promised to our 
readers. is 82 pages ; the first half of the voiume contains 
240 pages, instead of the promised 192, and is illustrated 
with 250 engravings, made specially for this journal, 
The second ha.f of this volume (the Quarter Century 
one) shall be ut least equally vaiuavle. 


discoverec 


(c# The above is given merely as an outline of the 
conterts, for the convenience of those who have re- 
quesied us to make up a summary of each nuinber.—Be- 


low we give a prepared notice. Any exchange, finding 


it agreeable to insert the next paragraph editorially, may 
order an extra copy of this entire volume, in addition to 
the exchange, and any copies for previous notices, and it 
will be mailed to any address furnished. 


Sor 1866 ; 


Still Another Extra Number, — The Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for June completes half of the 25th 
volume of this sterling journal, and, like all its prede- 
cessors this year, is of extra size—the first half of the 
volume containing 240 large pages, instead of the regula: 
192. The ha!f volume also contains about 250 original 
engravings of a pleasing and instructive character. The 
publishers promise that the second half of the volume 
shall be at least equa!ly valuable. Nothing but an im- 
mense circuiation, running up weli towards 150,000, we 
learn, couid enable them to furnish such an immense 
amount matter, and so many stiy 
engravings at the marvelously low price of $1.50 a year, 
None of the $3 or $4 magazines excel the Agriculturist 
prepared matter, useful to all 
The June number, of which an ad- 
A 


409 


| 
| 
| 


of useful reading ci 





in costiy and care 
classes of persons. 
vance copy is before us, is replete with information. 
splendid engraving of the “First Proof Shee 
graces the title page. The Calendar embraces many | 
practical hints about the work for the moath. The | 
** Basket” contains over a hundred condensed articles 
ona multitude of topics. The various swindlers prey- 
ing upon the country are shown up, as usual, with an 
unsparing pen. The ‘*‘Walks and Talks upon the Farm,” 
are full of practicai information from the daiiy life on a 
farin of 300 acres. The Farm, Garden, Household, and 
Children and Youth's Departments, are also full of prac- 
tical information, illustrated by engravings. Every num- 
ber of the Agriculturist (costing but 15 cents), is worth 
All subscri- 


a year’s subscription, which is only $1.59. 
bers desiring them, can have the back numbeys of the, | 
volume, as the paper is eciectrotyped. A dollar-and-a 
half can not be better invested than in securing the pres- 
ent volume (the 25th, or Quarter-Century volume), of the | 
American Agriculturist. Address ORANGE JUDD & | 
CO., Publishers, 41 Park Row, New York, 


Ss 








{Editors who add the following to the above, may als: 
order several of the books here named, and they wil! be 
sent post-paid.——We leave the number of the books | 
wholly to their own selection, as in papers of wide circu- 
lation, this notice would be worth the whole of them, 
and every one can judge of the number due for the notice. 
We wish to render a full quid pro quo for benefits re- 
ceived, and will send af least all the books requested.J 


Special Premiums Now.—The Publishers of the Amer- 
tcan Agriculturist issue a large proportion of ‘all the 
good books on Rural and Household affairs pubiished in 
this countzy. Asa special premium or inducement to 
those subscribing for the Agriculturist at this time, they 
offer one of the following books for each name received 
in May and June, at $1 50 a year.. The books will be 
forwarded free, post-paid, to any part of the country. 
They are: The Rural Annual for 1865; Rural Rezister 
American Bird Fancier; American Rose Cul- 
turist; Bement’s Rabbit Fancier; Dog and Gun (Hoop- 
er’s); Fuller’s Strawberry Cu/turist ; Flax Culture, Com- | 
plete; Hop Culture, Complete ; Onion Cu/ture, Complete ; 
Our Farm of Four Acres; Richardson on the Dog; Tobac- 
co Culture. Complete. These books are all neatly bound 
in colored paper covers. The Rural Annual and Rural | 
Register are wanted in every family. The eleven others 
are each wanted by a large class. The books on Flax. 
Hops, Onion, and Tobacco Culture, are the best works 
on these several subjects that ever have been produced. 
and are very valuable to every one growing the smallest 
quantity of any one of these crops. Here, then, is an 
opportunity for everybody who desires one or more of 
these good books to get them without expense, by simply 
soliciting the subscription of a neighbor or acquaintance 
to the Agriculturist, and forwarding to the Publishers, 


























ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row, New York, 





[Only for May and June, 1866.] 


Special......... 


PREMIUMS 


FOR 


One Subscriber. 


Everybody can get one of These. 








One Hundred Thousand Subscribers was, until recently, 
as easily secured some- 
150,000 
the this 

We to 


a superior volume, and the general testimony of 


our highest aim, but that point w 


time ago, and we are going so rapidly toward 


have set that down as figure for 


Century Volume, 


that 
Quarter 


we 
intended 
make it 
our readers is, that this is being splendidly accomplished. 
The first six numbers contain 240 pages, instead of the 
Standard 192, 
instructive, while so far they count up near- 
id small. The character and styie of many 
of engravings is scarcely equalel by any of the 
Illustrated Journals in the Country. Weill, why should 
not the cultivators of our country have a beautiful and 
tasteful journal, as well as a practical one.—We think our 
readers will agree that the reading matter has been 
valuable so far.—We mean to make rest cf the 
volume least equally valuable. Do we say too much 
then, in asserting by advertisement or otherwise, that this 
25th volume will be abundantly worth the smali subserip- 
tion price to every one who can be informed of its char- 
acter and persuaded to subscribe for it ? 


and the engravings are certainly large, 
beautiful and 


ly 260, large 





these 


the 


at 


But the 150,000 subscribers. <A single name 


more from each of a small part of our present readers 


about 


do the work. The paper wili pay those induced to 


Will 


will 
take it. the reader please send Ome of these names? 

Asan acknowledgement of any such favors, we propose 
to send one of the following books (whichever may be de- 
sired) to any one who will forward the name and pay of 
one subscriber for this volume. (This is only for names 
received between May Ist and June 30th—none before or 
after~and we can only send to those who specify which 
book is wanted for each name.) The books, one for each 
be delivered at our office, or sent free 


subscriber, will 


(post-paid) wherever desired. Of course two names will 
be acknowledged by any two books desired, three books 
These names can not count 


That list wili 


for three names, and so on. 


in the general premium list (on page 169). 





also be continued to June 39, 

* 

For all of 1866—$1.50. 
For One Subscriber 
.For One Subscriber" 
For One 


* * * * * * * * 


Premiums (Post-paid.) 
A —Tie Rural Annual for 1866.. 
B —The Rural Register for 1866. 


C —American Bird Fancier... Subscriber 








D --American Rose Culturist.......For One Subscriber 
E —Bement’s Rabbit Fancier....... For One Subscriber 
F —Dog and Gun (Hooper’s)....... For One Subscriber 
G —Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist...For One Subscriber 
Hi —Fiax Culture, Complete.........For One Subscribet 
XK —Hop Culture, Complete ........ For One Subscriber 
K —Onion Culture, Complete....... For One Subscriber 
KL —Our Farm of Four Acres....... For One Subscriber 
W—Richardson on the Dog......... For One Subscriber 
N —Tobacco Culture, Complete......For One Subscriber 
* + *% * * * * * * * 


The above are all neatly bound in colored paper covers. 
The Rural Annual and Rural Register are wanted in 
every family. The eleven others are each wanted by @ 
large class. The books on Fiax, Hops, Onion, and 
Tobacco Culture, are the best works on these several sub- 


jects that ever have been produced, and are very valuable 


to every one growing the smallest quantity of any one of 
these crops. See further descriptions of the above books, 
in the list on pages 201, 202, 203. We have electrotype 
and stereotype plates of all these works, and can supply 
all copies called for. 

Here then is an opportunity for everybody who desives 
one or more of these to get them without expense, by 
simply soliciting the subscription of a neighbor or ac- 
quaintance. The back numbers of this volume of the 
Agriculturist, of which new editions aré printed as need- 
ed, will be sent to all subscribers, as soon es the namesare 
received, and the premium books will be promptly sent to 
the address given for them. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS 


—_o-—_—_ 
[For sale at the Office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by nail, post-paid, on receipt of the price.] 






Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture.............-.ceeccses $150 
Allen‘s (1%. L.) American Farm Book..........ccscesesoe 1 50 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animais.................0 1 00 
pee er een 30 
Da APAA: CONG CTTTITIBG, 6 ois viens 0050000055 vseeesaebeces 
American Weeds and U sity Pi siissesvencscvaaoes 17% 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holly)...........06 pase seindat oat a 
arry’s Fruit Garden DT Ree Rue an ts wage aiie os 138 
Beecher" 3 (H, W.) Fruit, Flowers and virenieed Rekionison 150 
Bement’s Poulterer’s C RORSEOMNNONE 5 050s 0d a cade dencenescaice 2 00 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancler ........ sccsccscccceses Sccticane a 30 
Boston Machinist (W. Fitzgerald)........ .......-cceeee v5) 
Joussingault's Rural ECONOMY, ..........seseeeereeeeeee 1 60 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’ 8 | Pare 75 
Bridgeman’ 's Young Gardener's Assistant.,.............. 2 00 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor.. 7 
satipe reman’s Florist’s Guide........ a 
Brandt's Age of Horses (English or German). 50 
Breck’s New Book of FIOWE€TS.......-..seceeeeeee 175 
Browne’s Field Book of Manures.. 150 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory... se 1 50 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener........... ? 1 00 
Burr's Vegetables ot America..... pavinas 5 00 
Burr’s Garden Ve NEES dics bciabosbneesdetese seen 2 50 
Canary Birds, paper 50 CONS... woes eens ene loth. . vhy 
Carpenters and Joine rs’ Hand Book. ‘dionyy -° a airae wes 5 
Choriton’s Grape-Grower's Guide...........ceeeeeeee eee 
Cobbett’s American Gardener..........ccccccccsseccccece 5 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit BooK.............ceeeeees rh) 
Be) VU PMEIOI cc ca veecescctercdbccteseidsetonccccas 
MCOTIRIT TIONING 6 505.0655. 6.c006:001008sccesecsecseves 















Cotton Planters’ gy ul (Turner) 
Country Life, by F Copeland 



























































Dadd's Modern Races DIINOE v5.5 ansiand 
Dadd’s (Geo, H.) American Ca 4 
seapeh PO: DEOOE os ceensecscccccsingtonens 
Jog and Gun (Hooper's 
Downings’s Country Houses oe 
Downing's Landscape Gardening ‘(mew Edition). 6 50 
Downing's Cottage Residences, 2 50 
Yowning’ $ Fruits and Fruit Trees of Anierica, 3 00 
Downing's ty as E 5 00 
Eastwood on Cranb 5 
Elliott's Western ¥ ruit'G - 19 
Farmer’s Barn Book 150 
PURE COIOTO. 6:6 0000 ‘ 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture - 13 
Fish Culture.... . oo 
PUG CODGTIOS 1s.) Ol GATORSOE 6:65 ssn snaueciesccessic - 250 
Flint’s Milch Cows ey . 250 
Flora’s Interpreter and F ortuna hy neg (Mrs. Hale). 150 
Frank Forrester’s Complete Manual for Young Sports: 
BNE tLe EN nance scsi neva lne aga eerssw anes cease cis 3 00 
Frank Forrester '3F ish and Fishing ee ele qto... 5 50 
Frank Forrester’s Field Sports .. 2 vols.... qto 7 50 
French’s Farm Drainage ........ TTT Serre er Tere 1 50 
EO SATO ARON IIs os ss 6.006 506s 00bsbeeinseceecensiens 1 50 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist.... ..0....-seccessccccccevce 2 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding... 13 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol....... 4 00 
Gray’s How PlantS GOW. .....ssseeeeereees es teeeceeeeeoes 13 
Guenon on Milch Cows......... 5) 
pemens BREMEN GE TIO ccs visecs davenes<enedwebatone 1 50 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery..........sccecscececces 1% 
Harasviiy's Grape Culture, £6, .....5.......050300005- sse0ee 5 00 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain..... ..... 400 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, a eee 5 00 
Hatfield’s American House Carpenter.. wicicic. ee 
Herbert's Hints to Horseke — 1 75 
Holly’s Country Seats........ 450 
RERUN, S05, cis cniev os Mi AddabsarAnan ses aodlecnns's 40 
How to Buy a Farm and Where to Find One 175 
High Farming Without Manure. 35 
Insect Ene mies of Fruit Trees, ( Trimble). ee i 
Jenninz’s Horse Training Made Easy.................06. 1 
SETS ISSR 0” | Se ee Oe 175 
Jennings on Swine and Poultry.......cccccccecceescee 175 
Jenning’s on the Horse and his Diseases case. De 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry............ - 13 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural C hemistry.. 1 25 
eobnson’s (Prof. S. W.) Essays on Manures., . ££ 
Kemp's Landscape Gardening 2 00 
Klippart’s Land Drainage............... - 150 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee - 200 
Loudon’s (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flower Garden ~ £0 
Leuchar's Howto Build Hot-houses............. - 180 
Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry...... é 50 
Liebig’ 8s Natural Laws of Husbandry... » 2 
Linsley’s (1). ©.) Morgan Horses ......:ssesesese ses - is 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World (New Ed.).. 10 00 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C, ~ Flint. 1 50 
Mayhew’'s Illustrated Horse Doctor eainein 3 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management... . $50 
Mayhew’s Px — Book- “ities for Farmers... ‘ 90 
Blanks for A, SMES AE 1 20 
New Clock and W: atch M: aker' @ MARUEY 605 iesscecedeeac 2 00 
McMahon's American Gardener............ 2: 
Miles on the Horse's foot. 75 
Morrell's American She pherd., > 2a 
My Farm of Edgewood........ sig hacia ; be 
My Vineyard at Lakeview.......... . 13 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture . 5 
PM IMIRTIND U ciinciuks iss cos secs acnensnenst sear enpcascasad 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60¢..........+- (paper) 30 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture ..........c00 cereecesees vb) 
Parlor Gardener, by C. J. — Poe seetecteceoocceses 100 
. Parsons on the Rose... oy estes ee 
Parkman’s Book of Roses...... 3 00 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves — .. ...sseseeeee 2 00 
Phenomena of Plant Life, (Leo. H. Grindon).. 1 00 
POQGET'S TANG MGABUFOE soscnicecccescvsconroecssnsesvease 60 
uinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping (NE mare mearamalenis as 15 
uincy, (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle. 123 
abbit Soe GMa caG ian caw ecew<0shureuns eee cuswinbiguads ea 3) 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry...........ssescsecscceescears 159 
Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry... .........0e0e 1% 
ivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden........ccssceceeeceecees 1 00 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden. ae 3 60 
Richardson on the Dog... .. paper 30 cents......cloth — 60 
Rand's Garden Flowers. ..........0cec.s.isessecseoes ee $00 
Rural Affairs....(bound)....4 Vols... .each.. <aehes ~ aa 
Rural Annual (by Joseph Harris).......c0cce ceseceseee BD 
‘ural Register (Dy J. J. Thomas).......00...-5 + eeeees 20 
Saunder's | Domestic Poultry Aen EW).. paper, 40 c. bound 5) 
Saxton's Farmers’ Librar y..3 Vols, cloth 8 50..morocco 9 50 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text BOOK..+.-.10..s00+0+-- 00000 vi 
SUP OH dla DWNT BOOIs cs. 0csscissescocesecssfoorsudss 2 25 
Silloway's Modern Carpentry. ....cccccerss-coccceresoee 2 00 
Skillful Housewife .............- Swoieermec<eaeeeenees Scam 
Stewart's (John) Statfe -, Sere oe 
Scribner’ BLOM S, TABOIOMOES o.o..0. 50056500504 0e00enepesees 30 
Strong’ BP AMEIE CONEEO iv oss 0incesss sasteseb sabe eecnecncs 3 00 
en Acres Enough. - 1 50 
enny’s Natural History, ZOOlOgy........0..eceesceeeee 3 00 
PS MAOOR EAN ERE, Ch oes oc Sn .< lee baa Sous cath awe 1 
The Barn Yard. 


he Farm ...... 
The Garden.. 




















PRO REQUIMRS 5. 55550 caasiepaacauaneunaisinecncsess os ssaseuces 
The Dog, ty Dinks, Mayhew _ Hutchinson, edited by 
Frank Forrester, 1 vol.. MIMRG) cancmeeganawasieoness 
The Dead Shot; or, boortanaars Complete Guide, by 
REANIM ROER CSUR fo acct ssc conc casous Coctn vi) 
Thompson's Food of Animals,. .........cecccssscecceeees 1 00 
RO MMCCO SME INE 5 ois Gas RAE(odeaade as! «sedeaceeeie - 3 
Todd’ 's (S. FE.) Young Farmer's Manual.................. 150 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages SRR RR rr ere 3 00 
Villas and Farm Cottages, (Cleaveland and Backus)... 4 00 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens..........cee0---s0eecee 150 
Watson’s American Home Garden “ aes ee 
Wax Flowers (Art Of Making). «sz. .ccesecssecccsere 2 
WGl SPRUe MG ORONO G eee. ross pthassaveloelveccouss 1% 
Wetherell on the Manufacture of Vinegar...........++. 150 
Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s)....  ....... 150 
Woodward's Country Hames 1 50 
Woodward’s Graperies....... 150 
Youatt and Spooner on the Ho 1 50 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle 150 
Youatt oa the Hog........... 1 00 
Youatt on Sheep ........... 1 00 
Youmans’ Household Science. 2 25 
Youmans’ New Chemistry... ..... 2 00 








Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 3th of the preceding month. 


TERMS— (cash before insertion) : 
Ordinary—§$1.25 per line of space, each insertion, 











\ THE YANKEE BLADE. 





Work Table and Writing-Desk Companion. 


Recommended by N. Y. Tribune, Mme. Demorest, N. ¥. 

Independent, American Agriculturist, and hundreds more. 
IT COMBINES 
Ist.A Patent Sewing Ripper which takes out a 
seam faster than a sewing machine can make it. 

2nd.—Button-hole Cutter for any size wanted. 
3d.—Gathers Scratcher; just the thing for it. 
4th.—Paper Cutter and Folder, always handy. 
5th.—Eraser for removing blots, errors, etc. 
6th.—Letter Opener for men of Business, 


7th.—Nail Cleaner and Trimmer for everybody. 

Price only 35 cents; or, three for $1, $3 per dozen. Lib- 
eral Discount by the gross. Ask your Storekeeper for it, or 
send price and receive it by mail. 


paseo TO BE MADE. 


I will give a Town Agency, except where there are over 
10,000 gt ashy to first person buying one gross of the 
Yankee Blade. Send pase tor sample, and Circular. 

Address W. A. FITCH, 151} Vassau-st., New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


oO oC OOOO GS en 


LOCK STITCH 


BODO SROaQSSUES 


SEWING MACHINES 
“ Woman’s GREATEST Boon.—We would advise aman to 
forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
than to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life away in 
the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ when a Sewing Ma- 
chine can be obtained. The WEEELER & WILSON is an 
invaluable aid in every household, We have had several 
different kinds on trial, and after a six year’s service, the 
WHEELER & WILSON has taken the precedence as the best, 
where all kinds of sewing are to be done in a family.” 
[American Agriculturist, Jan. 1865. 


The Charter Oak Life Insurance Co., 


of Hartford, Conn, 

“Every one should in- 
sure his Life.”"—See page 
129, April 1866 issue, of the 
American Agriculturist. 

Insure this year in THE 
CHARTER OAK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPA- 
NY.—See page 155, of the 
same Journal. 


The Charter Oak Life 
3 EInsurance Company has 

—— no superiors among the 
Life Ins. Co.’s of this param —Its Assets April 1st, 1866, are, 
$1,770,167 .63,being an increase of nearlv $200,000 in three 
months. Its business is increasing with Leet les a peat 
ty.—Its expenses are less than the average of Life Ins. 
Co.’s.—Its losses are less.—Its dividends are greater.—It 
pays annual dividends, commencing with the second premi- 
um.—It originated the system of annual dividends.—Its bus- 
iness is confined to the healthy and thoroughly settled por- 
tions of the agony For further information concerning 
the Company, see April No. of the American Agriculturist, 


page 155. 

OF = ICE 2 s. 
JAS. WALKLEY, Pre 8. H. WHITE, Rooretery. 
NOYES s. PALMER, Vice Prest. ad. BESTOR, Ass’t 8 


DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER. 
Important Improvements and New Arrangements. 


This valuable Washing Machine has lately been greatly 
improved by enlarging the size, and changing somewhat its 
form and construction. Two more Patents are applied for 
to cover —o po ottpeg od and the price for the new 
Machine will in future be 

The Territory heretofore reserved by DOTY BROTHERS, 
will after June 1st, be managed by the undersigned, to whom 
all orders from any part of the United States, should be sent, 
Every one likes it, and canvassers make money and do good 
selling it. R.'C. BROWNING, Gen'l Agent, 

2 Courtlandt-st,, New York. 






































“Has a denna: value for all who are interested in the Art 
. which means all who eat."—Commercial Ad: 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


T — to the series of papers on Cookery now ap- 


pearing 
THE CALAXY, 


THE’ NEW FORTNIGHTLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 





These articles are full of practical suggestions on 
E this subject to which their author, 
Professor PIERRE BLOT, 
Editor of the Almanac Gastronomique, ete., 
G has devoted many years of study, and in connection 
with which he has become so widely known by his 
lectures in New York, Brooklyn,and Boston, Besides 
A the articles of Prorgssor BLor, THE GALAXY coi- 
tains articles from Ricuarp Grant Wuits, Joun 
L EsTEN CooKE, FRANCES POWER CosbE, RosE TERRY, 
GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND, EpmMuND C, STEDMAN, 
A THe AuTuor or “EmiLy Cugster,” Dr. W. H. 1 ra- 
PER, General CLUSERET, EUGENE BENSON, J- K. MEb- 
. 8. CONANT, WM. SWINTON, and many others 
xX THE GALAXY is also publish- 
ing serially, simultaneously with their appearance in 
YW gEnsiana, THE CLAVERINGS, By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
and Arcuig LOVELL, by Mrs. EpwaRDs. 

The price of THE GALAXY is 25 cents a number; $5 for 
the year of 24 numbers; $3 for the half year of 12 numbers. 
The yearly subscriber receives over 2,300 pages of inatter, 
(about 600 pages more than is given by any other magazine 
in the country,) illustrated by at least 25 full-page engravings 
on tinted paper, and innumerable smaller illustrations in- 


BURY, S. 


equally well known, 


serted in the text. 
Specimen copies sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents. 


Subscriptions are received for any length of time, 
Address 


w.c. & F. P. CHURCH, Proprictors, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


D?Y, s American Ready-Reckoner, 
containing Tables for_rapid calculations of aggregate 
Values, Wages, Salaries, Board, Interest ery etc,, ete. 
Also, Tables of Timber, Plank, Board and Log Measure- 
ments, with full explanations how to measure them, either by 
the square foot (board measure), or cubic foot (timber meus- 
ure), Also, how to Measure Wood by the Cord, with Tables 
applicable to Piles of Wood of any Shape, and showing in a 
simple manner how to ascertain the Contents in Cords of 2 
Pile of any shape. Also, Tables of Land Measurements, 
showing the Contents of a Piece of Land of almost any 
shape, from ae uarter acre up to ten acres, and telling ex- 
actly how to_Measure Land in any quantity by Chains and 
Links, or by Yardsand Feet, Also, telling how to describe 
a piece of land in deeding it. Also, giving information as 
to acquiring and locating a Farm on the Public Lands of the 
United States. This Ready- Reckoner is composed of Origi- 
nal Tables which are positively correct, having heen revised 
in the most careful manner, ‘It is a book of 192 ZES, and 
embraces more matter than 500 pages of any other Reckoner, 
Price in boards, with cloth back,............. 50 cents 
Price in cloth, gilt back . H cents 
Price in leather tucks (Pocketbook Style), 
Sent post-paid, on rec sins of price, by 0. a “ROORBACH, 


122 Nassau-st., New York, 
Agents Wanted 


TO SELL 
Lloyd’s Battle History, 
Lloyd’s Maps and Charis, 
Lloyd's Card Photographs, 
Lloyd’s Steel Engravings, 
The Best Terms to Agents. 


3, $5, 810, $25 Sample packages sent by Mail or Ex- 
m = nee of cash, PNew Price List and Circular is 


ready. Address 
H. H. LLOYD & CoO., 
21 Johnest., New-York. 


Stammering 


Cured by Bates’ — Appliances, For ———* e pant 
ay etc., Address SIMPSON & CO., 277 West 23d. 
TANDARD PHONOGIE APHY—THe Gage Secures — 
Send for Circular and Catalogue to A. J. GRAHAM, 54t 
Broadway, New York. 


OSES !—A long, sharp, pointed nose ; ashort, 
thick, beefy nose; a little, turn-up, pug nose; ‘a Grecian 
nose; a Jewish nose;_a Roman nose, What do they indi- 
cate? See PHRENOLOGIC At, JOURNAL FOR PHYSI- 
OGNOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY 
Sp PSYCHOLOGY. Only $2 a year; $1 for half a year; 
20centsa number. Address FOW ER & WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Short-Hand Without a Master, 


by which the nature of taking down Lectures, Sermons, Trials 

Speeches, &c., may be acquired in a few hours, FIrTy-sxc- 

OND EpITIoN, with a Supplement, Eriee 25 cents. Seat 
ost-paid, on Fecetpt of price, by 0. A. ROORBACH, 1 
Nassau-st,, New York 
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SPEAR’S PATENT 
FRUIT-PRESERVING SOLUTION, 


For the preservation of all kinds of Fruits, Vegeta- 
bles, Jellies, Wines, Cider, etc., without Sugar, 

and without expensive Sealing or Air-tight Jars, 
Pounds of Fruit, or 48 


Price $1. 


128 


Gallons of Wine or Cider, 


One Bottle will preserve 


Cheap, Healthful and Effectual, 

This Solution, when properly used, etfectually prevents 
fermentation or decay of Fruita, and, by the most simple 
and inexpensive process, every variety may be kept in a 
fresh and pertectly wholesome condition the year round. It 
js no new and uncertain experiment, but has been in practi- 
cal use for the past eight years, yet has been, for the most 
part, kept from the publié for the purpose of ascertaining 
the result of a series of experiments, all of which have proved 
the validity of ail that is now contidently claimed for it. 

Fruits preserved by this Solution are as good as the best 
“canned” fruits, while the use of the Solution avoids the 
trouble of sealing, costly jars or cans, keeping from the air 
and light, frequent examinations, and the many other 
troubles and annoyances well known to every housewife. 

Fresh native fruits the year round have become almost a 
household necessity, both on account of their healthfulness 
and asa luxury; and by the use of this Solution this great 
luxury is within the reach of every family, rich or poor, in 
the land, as all kinds of fruits may be preserved during pleas- 
ure at less than one-half the expense of any other method, 

The Solution is perfectly free from objection on the score 
of health. Prefessor Bache, under date * U.S, Naval Labor- 
atory, New York, September 14, 184,” says: ‘** By direction 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, I have 
examined your Preserving Solution, and meats and fruits 
preserved by it. I have a high opinion of its value, and _be- 

ieve it can be used in the preservation of those articles in a 
fresh state for the Army and Navy very advantageously. 
The Solution is perfectly free from objection on the score 
of healthfulness.” 

[A. A. Hayes, M. D., State Assayer of Massachusetts, says.) 

I have been made acquainted with the _ principle 

adopted by Mr. Lewis H. Spear in preserving fruit, so as to 
prevent change of color and subsequent fermentation, and 
Rave made some observations in connection with his process, 
Analysis proves that nothing is added to the fruit which is 
objectionable in articles of food or decidedly foreign in ori- 
gin. My trials to induce fermentation in the prepared fruit 
failed, and I am confident that fruit prepared as he directs 
will long resist fermentive changes, 
{THEODORE Ho rt, a Practical Fruit-grower and Preserver, 
says.) Mr. L. H. Spean—Dear Sir: During the past season 
I have made numerous and severe tests of your Fruit-Pre- 
serving Solution, and have appics, pears, peaches, plums, 
quinces and grapes, Keptin jarsin a hot, damp room, with- 
out sealing and only loosely corked, from five to eight 
months, which have never exhibited the slightest indication 
of mold, scum or fermentation, and are Called by those who 
try them equal to any they ever saw. 

Tomatoes preserved by your process proved entirely free 
from the injured taste of canned fruit, and could hardly be 
detected from fresh fruit. 

Although by your process keeping from air is not indis- 
pensable, yet it is advisable also to seal and keep cool when 
practicable, 

While your Solution is evidently a most powerful anti- 
septic, knowing well its composition, [ belive it is in no re- 
spect injurious—in fact is as harmless as salt, and must be a 
valuable aid to those who desire the healthful luxury of the 
delicious fruits of summer at all seasons of the year. 

Yours, ete., THEODORE HOLT, 

Fourth Avenue and Seventy-ninth Strect, ? 

New York, March 10, 1866, § 

Other Certificates from distinguished Chemists, confirming 
the above, may be seen at the Office of LEWIS P. WOR- 
RALL, the Genera! Agent, No. 91 Hudson-street, New York, 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 

For Sale by Druggists and Storekeepers everywhere. 
Fruit Jar. 
EFFECTIVE JAR MADE. 


out the aid of Sugar, 
preserving vegetables, 
to it by Letters Patent 
Glass Cover. 








Squire’s Patent 
THE MOST SIMPLE AND 
Fruit preserved with- 
The only Giass Jar for 
This Jarhas secured 

The Perforated 

Elastic Rubber Fastenings. 
Feetor Pedestals = on bottom of Jar. 

A combination of advantages that renders it emphatically 
the most desirable jar for family use; for by these the fr uit 
can be cooked in the jar; the jar sealed while cold ; com- 
pletely filled to the total exclusion of all air—is in no danger 
of breaking trom fermentation, or from heating or cooling 
in use, and can be opened with scarcely an effort. if 

Directions for preserving fruit and working, accompany 
each jar. : 
Deslers will do well to see this before ordering—as it is the 
newest and — por out. 
Send for a Circular, e 
J. B. BARTLETT, Wholesale Agent, 
No. 69 Murray-st., New York. 


SsIiLVERINE. 
A new and gennine preparation of 


PURE SILVER, 


i lishi ilve ilv lated Ware. 
for cleaning and polishing Silver and Silver Plated are, 
and for Silver Plating articles of Copper, Brass, German 
Silver, &c., by the use of which every one Can give the ap 
pearance of solid Silver to all articles made of above met- 
als, which they will retain permanently with an occasional 
application. It restores the plating where worn off, a a 
single application, and will be found one of the most vi u- 
able articles ever produeed ~ oe thousand articles 
to which it can be applied to advantage, ; 

This article is different from all others ever produced for 
similar purposes as it docs not contain Mercury nor any acid, 
nor any property injurious to metals or the hands, 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
DIXON, CLARKS & HALLETT, Gen'l Agents, 
149 Chambers-st., New York. 








For Merchants, Druggists, Hospitals, small Job Printers, 
&c. Address ADAMS PRESS CO., 26 Ann-st., New York. 
Specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., Six cents, 


| 





MENDENHALL’S 
IMPROVED SELF-ACTING 


HAND-LOOM. 


The MENDENHALL IMPROVED LOOM is the 
only SELF-ACTING HAND-LOOM that has stood 
the test of years of practical use, and has never failed to 
give entire satisfaction. 

It weaves goods on Woolen Warps equally as well as 
Goods on Cotton Warps, and possesses superior advantages 
over all other Looms ever invented, is more simple in its 
construction and operation, more durable, more reliable, and 
will weave a greater variety of goods with less Machinery, 
and with less Power than any other Loom. Every thing is 
performed by turning acrank. A child ten years old can 
operate it, and from fifteen to forty yards can be woven on 
itin a day. 

FARMERS can weaye all their goods for home wear, 
on the Improved Loom. 


Every LOOM is Warranted to perform as 
represented. 


For Descriptive Circulars, List of Prices, and samples of 
Weaving done on the Loom, address (with stamp) 


GREENWOOD LOOM Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHTO. 


A. B. GATES & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOTY’S 
Clothes Washer 


is easy to operate—sitting or stand- 

i jures no garments, and does 

to perfection in from two to 

four minutes; is durable, and is the 

only washing-machine that is LIKED 

THE BETTER THE LONGER IT IS USED. 

Recommended as the VERY BEST, 

by Solon Robinson, Orange Judd, Prof. Youmans, and many 

other prominent men. 

Prices, Family Size, $14. Hotel Size, $16. A sample will 

be sent free of freight on receipt of retail price. 
R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
32 Courtlandt-st., New York, 
(opposite Merchant’s Hotel), 


The Universal 


Clothes Wringer, 
WITH 


COG-W HEELS, 


Fits any wash-tub, wrings clothes almost dry with little 
labor, and will save its cost in clothing every 
The Washer and Wringer have taken the 
at the great fairs of Europe and America, é 

Send for wholesale and retail terms, also descriptive cir- 


Or, 





qos: ; 
rst premiums 


culars, 

Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible appli- 
cant from each town. 

It. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
32 Courtlandt-st., New York, 
(opposite Merchant’s Hotel), 

A Sample will be sent free of freight, on receipt of retail 

price, $8.50, 


YOUNGS, L. WARNER & WRIGHT, 
MEN’S, YOUTHS’ AND BOYS’ 
Clothing & Furnishing Coods, 
No. 8 BOWERY, New York. 
Garments made to Order at Short Notice, 


LEONARD WARNER, CHAS, H, WRIGHT, 





CHAS, E, YOUNGS, 


; 





” 4 tf ° 
The Lamb Family Knitting Machine, 

The Lamb Knitting Machine Company, Springfield, Mass., 
hold the exclusive right to manufacture, sell and use thig 
Machine in the following States: New York, (all East of 
the Counties of Cayuga, Seneca, Schuyler and Chemung,) 
Maine, New Hamps! Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
south Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 

The Machine manufactured by this Company received the 
highest premium, AGOLD MEDAL, at the Fair of the 
American Institute, in New York, and at the Exhibjtion of 
the Mass. Mechanic’s Charitable Association, Boston. Ithas 
also taken the highest premium at_all the various State and 
County Fairs where it has been exhibited, eclipsing all others, 

It is really the only Family Knitting Machine invented, 
as no other has a range of work that entitles it to be called 
a Family Machine. 

For Stockings, as it knits the heel and narrows off the 
toe, making any size required, it is the greatest labor-saving 
Machine ever brought before the public, being in this re- 
spect far in advance of its great rival the Sewing Machine, 

It knits any and everything in the way of Fancy and Sta- 
ple worsted articles that the ingenuity and taste of the oper- 
ator can devise, Every Machine warranted perfect. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND SALESROOM, UNION BLOCK, 

Main-st., Springtield, Mass, 

OFFICE IN BOSTON, 63 Court-st. 
Our Agents in New York State are located as follows: 

Albany—E. M. BURNS. 
Troy—E. WATERS & SONS, 
Utica—W. 8. TAYLOR & CO. 
Syracuse—JOHN H. FOWLER, 
Binghamton—H. M. BLISH, 
Greene—F, L. MARTIN, 
Potsdam—O E. BONNEY. 
Plattsburg—A. G. CARVER, 

Send for a Circular describing more fully the Machine, 
enclosing stamp, Address 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 


CHALLENGE WASHING MACHINE. 
Warranted to Wash 
EASIER, QUICKER AND BETTER, 
and WITH LESS WEAR 10 the clothes than any other machine 
or process, 
WARRANTED to wash 
SIX SHIRTS IN SEVEN MINUTES, 
FOUR SHEETS IN FOUR MINUTES, 
and other clothes in proportion, 
Weighs but 30 ths, Costs but $7 to $9, 
Sample machines sent on receipt of price, and money re. 
funded if they fail to give 
: ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 
Six Machines sent to one address for the price of five. 


Challenge Wringer and Mangle, 


oR 
IRONING MACHINE IN ONE. 

A PERFECT WRINGER. — Self-adjusting—Malleable 

frame—White Rolls, and a 
Perfect Ironing Machine 

for ironing WITHOUT HEAT, and as quickly as the articles 
would be rnn through a Wringer. 

AGENTS WANTED everywhere, 

Send enclosing Stamp for Circular, giving 1000 references 
and full description. 

S. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N, Y. 


PARLOR ORGANS. 


The Hianesr Premicm, a SprciaAL GoLpD MEDAL, was 
awarded to us by the late great Fair of the AMERICAN In- 
STITUTE over all competitors for the best instruments, 

_A Gold Medal was awarded to CARHART & NEEDHAM 
for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition—a most just 
testimonial.—Wartson’s Art Journal. 

“T can speak of them in the highest terms."—G. W. MOR: 
GAN. 

“The finest instruments of the class I ever saw.”—GEO, 
F, BRISTOW, 

“The best instruments of their class."—WM. A. KING. 

“Thetone is incomparable—far in advance of any other 
instrument of a similar kind.”—CHARLES FRAEDEL, 

Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail, 

CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
No. 99 East Twenty-third-st., New-York. 





iron 





GEO. A. PRINCE & C0.’S MELODEONS, 

GEO, A. PRINCE & C0.’S AUTOMATIC ORGANS, 
GEO. A. PRINCE & C0.’S SCHOOL ORGANS, 

Can be found at all the principal music stores throughout 
the United States, Canada, and the British Provinces. No 
other musical instrument ever obtained the same popularity. 

FORTY THOUSAND are now in use, Send to the manu- 
facturers at Buffalo. N. Y., for an ILLUSTRATED CATA: 
LOGUE and Price List, which will be mailed to any address, 
free of charge. 

India Rubber Gloves 
are an invaluable protection for the hands in Gardening, 
Housework, etc., and a certain cure for Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, ete. Sent by mail on receipt of $1 50 for 
Ladies’ sizes; $175 for Gentlemen's, by 
GOODYEAR I. R. GLOVE MF’G CO., 
205 Broadway, New-York. 
Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 

A superior Toilet Soap, prepared from refined Veg* 
etable Oils in combination with Glycerine, and espec 
ially designed for the use of Ladies and for the Nursery 
Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unri- 
valled, For sale by all Druggists, 

- — - _ 1 eS ——— 
Tool and Horticultural Chests for 
Spring Trade. 

A full assortment of Tool Chests, all sizes, from $2 up to 


$110, Manufactured and for sale by 
Send for Circular, GEO. PARR, Buffalo, N. ¥: 
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BULLARD’S| 
Improved Patent Hay Tedder. 





This Machine is intended to follow the Mower, which 
leaves the grass evenly distributed over the surface of the 
ground ; a non-conducting layer exposed to the scorching 
rays of the sun on the upper side, and if left undisturbed 
will remain wet underneath tillevening. The labor of turn: 
ing this properly, is even greater than shaking out the 
swaths when grass has been cut with the scythe. 

This Machine tosses up the grass lightly, leavingits fibres 
crossed in every direction and in the best condition to be 
evenly and quickly dried by the circulation of the air. In 
this mode only, can the nutritive ingredients of the grass, 
the sugar, starch, &¢,, be preserved; and what is almost of 
asmuch importance, in this Way alone can be retained the 
sweetness and the fragrance of the hay, that makes it more 
palatable to the animal. 

Another advantage in the use of this machine is, that it 
does the work so quickly, that the process of turning can be 


. several times repeated, and the curing can by this means be 


taken to the barn in the best condition, the same day it is 
cut, This shortening of the process of hay making, enables 
the farmer to secure his hay when it is nearest ripe for the 
ee and much diminishes the risk of its injury from bad 
weather. 

It is claimed that this machine will pay for itself in a sin- 
gle year, on any farm producing 50 tons of hay. 

Certificates and Testimonials have been received from many 
large farmers and intelligent agriculturists who have used 
the Hay Tedder, and all pete farmers agree that this 
invention is a success, and next to the Mower, the most use- 
ful machine in the hay field, and every farmer who cuts hay 
enough to justify his purchasing a Mower, cannot well afford 
to dispense with the use of the hay maker, 

This Machine is sufficiently well known to make it unnec- 
essary to publish testimonials of its merits, as is the custom 
for similar implements. It is no longer an experiment to the 
purchaser, as it has = a success, It will, with the aid 
of a boy and horse, do the work of eight or ten men, and do 
it better than if done by hana, and is recommended to all 
farmers as a labor saving Hay Improving Machine. 

I hope to be able to meet the demand for the next harvest, 
and shall use my best exertions todo so, Orders will be re- 
— in turn, and machines furnished to the extent of my 
ability. 

Price of the Fight Forked Machine with Thills or Pole. .$85 

” “ “ Six “ “ “ “ . h 95 


so hastened in any good hay day, as to allow the hay to be 


t2- TERMS CASH ON DELIVERY. uz 
Address SILAS C. HERRING, 
251 Broadway, New-York, 
PATENTEE BY PURCHASE FOR THE STATE OF NEW YORE. 
Or,t GEO. A. SQUIERS, Syracuse, N. Y. 
os S. S. WHITMAN, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Sharpe’s Steel Tooth Horse Rake 








Took the Premium at the New York State Fair, held at 
Utica, Sept. 1865, We sell also Pratt’s Stecl Tooth 
Horse Rake, or the Father of the Field.’ Price $45.00. 

Ballard’s Hay Tedder, Square and Round 
Tooth Revolving Hay Rakes, Beardsley’s 
Premium Hay Elevator, Grain éradles, Rail- 
way and Sweep Horse Powers, Threshers and 
Cleaners, Fanning Mills, &c. 

Agents for 


Kirby’s Reaper, Mower, and Self- 
Raker, the best 


Combined Machine in the Market. 
GRIFFING & CO., 

58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., New York. 
PATENT “Snap & 
CaTcu-EM” FIsH 
Hook, A i 
= fect trap, springs 
open in the fish's mouth. Sports and Boys all want 
them, More Agents wanted. Send 30 cents and one for 
pro sample Hooks, Terms and Trade Prices to JOSEPH 

RIGGS, 335 Broadway, N. Y., also General Agent for the new 

Patent Animal Fetters. 

Just what every farmer needs to restrain horses, mules and 
Cattle, when turned ont to pasture. Price $2.00 each, $18.00 
oad dozen. % or \% doz., cash with order, at same rate, to 
Coe where they are not introduced. Send stamp for 











| COLUMBIAN MOWER AND REAPER. 














The only perfect Combined Machine in use, with forreard 
cut in Mowing, and rear cut and side delivery in Reaping, 
and a perfect 

SELF-RAKE. 


SMALLEY'’S CORN PLOW & CULTIVATOR. 


Five implements in one. A boy can manage it with ease. 
It is a perfect Furrow, Coverer, Hoer, Hiller 
and Harrow. The best implement in use for covering 
Grain. 


BRANCH BEAM HILLING PLOW. 


No Farmer should be without one of these light and sim- 
ple Double Mould Plows. Was movable Wings suitable for 
rows from 2% to 8% ft. apart. Send for Illustrated Pam- 
phiets with Terms to Agents, 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
17 Courtland-st.. New-York, 
DUANE H. NASH, General Agent. 





PHE CELEBRATED MONFITOR 
MOWER AND REAPER! 





_— 


. Py a . : 
The Lightest Draft Machine in the World ! 
Flexible —- Bar; simple in construction, durable and 
fully warranted. Average draft_of the Monitor compared 
with that of other machines in 1865: 
Average draft perinch. | Average draft per inch. 
“ae "ae Ibs. |Ohio.... ¥! - 4,78 tbs, 
Monitor, same trial...4,60 “ ae same trial....3,30 ** 


In favor of the Monitor 1,48 ths, 





In favor of the Monitor 1,90 tbs, 


Buckeye, average draft per inch.............+.+++++++-5,11 Bs. 
Monitor, os Le * © at SGN EFIRL. ..0506 in? 
In favor of the MOnitor.........cccccecees ceeeeeeees 1,00 ®. 


Send for Descriptive Circular, with Prices, Reports of Tri- 
als, References, &c. 
F. NISHWITZ, Manufacturer 


Williamsburg, L. I, N. Y. 
J.N. CLOYES, ‘ pas 
(General Agent, Central and Western N. Y.,) l tica, 
P. S. MESERD Ey : j 
(General Agent, IP, and the West,) 204 Lake-st., Chicago. 
R. SINCLAIR & CO., Baltimore, - 
(General Agents for Maryland and Virginia.) 
NOTICE.—Responsible Agents Wanted. 





Buy the Best 
pUCKEYR 


Mower & Reaper 


The only machine which combines all the desirable fea- 
tures of a Perfect Harvester. 
ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
Poughkeepsie, and 
165 Greenwiche-st., New York. 


Buy Olmsted’s Revolving Landside and 
Adjustable Mould-Board Plow. 


Acknowledged by all who have used them, to be the 
greatest improvement of the age. No farmer that uses one 
will ever after have any other Plow. They will save both 
man and team fully one-third in labor, doing the very best 
work, 

Price $12 for plain Plow, $18 full trimmed, with discount 
to dealers (by the dozen) 20 per cent, 

State and County Rights for Sale, 

Manufactured in Binghamton, N, Y., by 

AYRES, VERPLANCK & JARVIS, Patentees. 














(ee 


RIWS- CAR LE -ORIG RSD 


A.N. WOOD & CO. 


EATON, MADISON CO., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


For Farm and Mechanical purpoete. They are particularly 
adapted to driving Threshing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron Lathes, Machi- 
nery in Cabinet or Wagon Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, &c., &c. 

We warrant our Engines to be what we represent them, 
and to give unqualified satisfaction in all respects, 

A. N. WOOD & CO. 








Repair your Leaky Roofs 


WITH, 


Compound Mineral Cement. 


Applied with a common trowel it will fill up crevices, and 
stop leaks around chimneys, Dormer windows, &c. : 
Price 5 cents per pound in 50 and 100 pound boxes. 


H. W. JOHNS, 


Manufacturer of 


Improved Roofing, 
Preservative Paint, &c. 
78 Williamest., New York. 


Doty’s Wagon Jack. 


A new, simple, and cheap contrivance to take np and hold 
up 4 wagon or carriage axletree, for greasing or repairing. 
Will take up the wheel of a wagon with a Tun Load. 

Retails for only $2! Best thing in Market to Sell! 

A Hundred per cent. Discount to Agents. 

Agents wanted everywhere. Sevrd for Free Circulars, to 
WM. M. DOTY, 82 Courtlandt-st., N. Y., and Janesville, Wis. 








(35 PLANT MORE SORGHUM. 
SORCHUM SUCAR. 


iy 
User 


hs TT 





HUNT'S Patent Sugar Separator, will separate from 5 to. 
7 pounds good sugar from granulated Sorghum Syrup 
Price $50 and $60 each. 

For particulars, Address 
JAS. L. HAREN & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


¢#™ Circulars free to all applicants.—For ten cents will 
send post-paid, a sample of sugar, or for 25 cents, will send 
a pound by express, you to pay freight when delivered to you. 


Union Mowing Machines. 


To close the partnership accounts of Haines & Pell, I will 
sell the balance of their stock of Mowing Machines, Cle- 
ment’s Horse Forks, &c. Where no agents are already ap- 
pointed, I will give the same discounts to farmers acting as 
Agents. Send for a price list. The Machines are in rect 
order and warranted, No better Mower than the nion 
has yet been produced. Orders for Shite? Mecived, 

Vhitcomb’s Wheeled Ha », &., . 
_— BENJ. HAINES, 27 Vourtlan tst., New York, 
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UNCLE SAM’S GARDEN FENCE. 
Useful, Strong, Good, Self-adjusting, Portable and Folding 
Patented May, 1856. This fence commends itself to every 
Farmer as it readily adjusts itself to all inequalities of the 
ground, is quickly set up, can be folded and_housed, when 
not inuse. Itcan also be used as a Grape Trellis in Gar- 
dens, or Vineyards; on the steepest side hills. Farm Rights, 
with illustrated diagrams and directions, will be sent on re- 
ceipt of Five Dollars, by F, W. JENNINGS & Co., Proprie- 
tors, Post Office Box 220, Williamsburgh, N.Y. (2 For 
7 a rama or Town Rights, address as above. Send for 
Cireular. . 


yow is THE 'TiME 
+ to purchase an EAGLE HORSE RAKE. Tie most sim- 
ple and durable ever invented. Patented 1864, The teeth 
ean be readily removed from thehead. The spring is perfect 
*o that the teeth do not break. No gearing or hand work. 
Kasily operated by the right foot. 

FARMERS can procure them direct from the Proprietor. 
Liberal allowance made for freight. Circular free. 

Address 8, H, JENNINGS, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Asubstantial Portable Board Fence (‘1’) with adjustable 
braces, wind and freshet proof, convertible (‘2’) at pleasure 
into a variety of rain-proof Shelters, (‘3’) Sheep-Sheds, Cat- 
tle-Barracks, Barns, Huts, &c., of any size. Rignts for Sale, 
Send for Circular. (3 For an experimental trial, a model 
and diagrams for building a dozen panels of the Shelter 
Fence on tri mailed for $2. One hundred panels $5. 
Township Richt to a Club, $59. Give it a trial. 

H. C. FOOTE, Patentee, No. 15 Laight-st., New York. 











FULL BLOOD 
AND | 
GRADE ALDERNEY, 
AND 


Ayrshire Stock for Sale. 


The subscriber has given lis attention for the last few 
years to the breeding of this truly celebrated Stock, and now 
offers for sale a portion of his herd, comprising some seventy- 
five head of all ages and grades. Among them are many 
fine family Cows and Heifers. Persons wishing to supply 
themselves are invited to call and examine the stock and the 
products of the Dairy. With common butter at sixty cents 
a pound, will it not pay to keep a Cow that will produce 
two pounds per day, of superior butter? Address 

THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn, 





For Sale. 

The full blooded Alderney Bull—Gen’L Grant.—Three 

years old. Price $100,—Also, a very handsome full blood 

‘Alderney Bull calf, one week old.—Inquire of THOMAS J. 

TURNER, care of Rey. Henry Ward Beecher, Peekskill, N.Y. 

ULL BLOOD ALDERNEY BULL, 2 years old. 
Apply to C. BRAMHALL, Orange, N. Y. 


TICKS, SCAB, VERMIN. 


SheenWash Tobacco 


Should be used by all Farmers on 


SHEEP, ANIMALS & PLANTS. 


If Farmers and others cannot obtain this article of traders 
in their vicinity, it will be forwarded free of express charge 
by as JAS. F. LEVIN, 

Agt. South Down Co., 
23 CENTRAL WHARF, BOSTON 

















AGENTS. 

DUDLEY & STAFFORD, 69 Beekman-st., New-York. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 
GRIFFING BRO, & CO., 58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., N. Y. 
E. W. HARRIGAN & CO., Comstock’s Landing, N. Y. 
ELIAS FOOTE, Batavia, N. Y. 
WM. SIMPSON, Jr., New Hudson, Allegany Co., N. Y. 
A. M. WIGHTMAN, Bath, N.Y. 
NICHOLSON, PAINE & CO., Albion, N, Y, 

JANE & PAINE, Kochester, N. Y. 
M. W. McCOMBER, Albany, N. Y., 
KENYON, POTTER & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
DICKINSON, COMSTOCK & CO., Utica, N. Y. 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, Philadelphia. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CAMDEN, Philadelphia. 
N. H. DAVIS, Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 
J. VAN CLEFT, Newburgh, N. Y. 
E.M. LIVERMORE, General Western Agent, 

CLEVELAND, OHLO., 


OOT ROT IN SHEEP, FOUL IN CATTLE 
and Thrush in Horses can be thoroughly cured by using 
WHITTEMORE’S Cure. For Sale by all Druggists. 
DUDLEY & STOFFORD, Agents, New-York. 


TALIAN QUEENS DURING THE SEASON. 
Swarms in the summer, and full colonies in the fall. 
Send for Circular. — 
M. QUINBY, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 











Copper Trips protect the toes of children's shoes. One 
pair will outwear three without tips, Sold everywhere, 





| —Illinois Farmer, 


Lalors? Sheep & Lamb 





SS Sr ae 
Dipping Composition, 

Cures Scan, TicKs and Lice on SHEEP or CATTLE, adds 
over a pound of wool to the fleece, improves its quality, and 
adds tothe general health of the sheep, without danger 
from taking cold. 

For particulars apply to 
LALOR BROTHERS, Utica, N. Y. 
Agents wanted for every State. 
Also for sale, wholesale and retail by 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 
and H. B, LANE, 151 Nassau-st., New-York. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


The subscriber, the original shipper of this popular breed 
of swine continues to fill orders from his extensive stock 
and other well selected and premium stock on reasonable 
terms. Send for a circular embracing all necessary informa- 
tion for breeding and management. Address 
THOS. Woon, 

Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 


Premium Chester White Pigs 


will be furnished by the subscribers, either singly or in pairs 
(not akin), and sent by express to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or South America. For particulars send for 
Circular. Address JAMES YOUNG, Jr. & CO., 
Marshalltown, Chester Co., Pa. 


Bee-Keepers,” 

SENT FREE of charge to any 
address, A Pamphlet of plain, 
practical directions for the prolit- 
able management of bees. Amer- 
ican Movable Comb Bee-Hive. Ital- 
ian Bees and Terms to Agents. 
Asmall work on a great = 
“Bee-Keeping ina nut-shell.’’-Bos- 
“It exposes ‘bee 











“Hints to 










ton Cultivator, 
SS humbugs’ and explains pens 
which have mystified the people not a Tittle.” 
Address H. A. NG & CO., 
Nevada, Ohio. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES, 


bred under the personal supervision of L. L, LANGSTROTH, 
from Queens we imported last Fall, direct from 
Italy and Germany. 
For Circular (copy righted) containing prices for 1866, di- 
rections for introducing, &c., Address 
L. L. LANGSTROTH & SON, 
OXFORD, BUTLER Co., OHIO, 


ed secrets ' 











Pure Italian Queen Bees. 

I offer Italian Queen Bees at unusually low prices. Bred 
from the latest importation from Italy, Purity and safe arri- 
val guaranteed. For further information send for Circular 
and Price List for 1866. Address A. GRAY, 

Reily, Butler Co., Ohio. 





© e ° 
Silver’s New Poultry 
BOOK, tells how to have fresh eggs every week 
in the year. Beautifully illustrated with 70 en- 
esravings. Agents Wanted. Sent post-paid for 
Address L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio, 


ANCY FOWLS AND EGGS FOR SALE.— 

Viz.: Nearly every variety of P&ncy Geese, Ducks, 

Fowls, &c. Eggs from $2 to $3 per dozen. For Circular, 
Rh. H. HAINES, 


address with stamp, - HA 
Box 58, Elizabeth, N, J. 


TALIAN QUEEN BEES, PRAIRIE BRED.— 
Handsome, Hardy, Pure. For Circulars, send red stamp 
to W. C. CONDIT, Grinnell, Iowa. 


OWA HOMES.—THOSE SEEKING HOMES 
in this beautiful land should have the History @f Povwe- 
shiek County, one of the best counties in the State. Price, 
24 cents, post-paid. Address 
° W. C. CONDIT, Grinnell, Iowa. 






kat 5) Cents. 














A New and Perfect Sewing Machine. 


The BARTLETT Elastic Stitch, Practical Family Sewing 
Machine combines all the advantages of the best and most 
popular sewing machines, greatly simplified, with other es- 
sential inprovements—runs either way; usesa short, straight 
needle; is extremely simple; sows all kinds of goods; runs 
way still; has the most perfect tension, and performs easily 
with less instruction and more perfectly and efficiently all 
kinds of family sewing than any sewing machine ever intro- 
duced. If you want the best, do not fail to examine this 
machine. Jicensed to use Wheeler & Wilson feed and Howe 
needle. Price $25. MME, DEMOREST’S EMPORIUM OF 
FASHION, No. 473 Broadway, N. Y., Depot for the United 
States. Agents Wanted. Send for Circular. 


SEED BUCK WHEAT for sale by C. B. ROGERS, 
No, 133 Market-st., Philadelphia. 


Great Inducements to Agents, 


We want_an Agent in every County in the United States 
to sell SILVER’S PATENT EXCELSIOR BROOM, the most 
successful article of the kind ever introduced into this 
country. On root of $2 we will send to any address one 
of these Beautiful Brooms. For further particulars, see 
tor May. or enclose stamp for Circular, to 
THE SILVER’S PATENT BROOM CO,, 
119 Nassau-st.. New York. 
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Pure Flour of Unburned Bone, 
Manufactured only by the Boston Milling and Man. 
ufacturing Co., C. H. GARDNER, Agent of the Co, 
16 Courtlandt-street, New York, 

BRIGGS & BRO., Rochester, N. Y., Agents for that part 
of N. Y., west of Hudson Liver, the Canadas, and the States 
West of Ohio and Lake Erie. 

R. H. STAIR & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, Agents tor Northern 
Ohio, Erie Co., and the Oil Territory, Pa. 

A. F. DEVEREUX & CO., Boston, Ag*ts for New England, 

JOHN S. REESE & CO., Baltimore, Agents for the South. 
ern States, 

CS” Orders from the above Territory should be sent ac- 
cordingly, and from all other Territory, to C. H. GARDNER, 
16 Courtlandt-street, New York. 

Packages for $1, $2 and $3, may be sent by Express. Larger 
quantities shipped by Freight line. 

It will be shipped from the Mills in N. Y., or Boston, direct 
to custoniers when expense in freight can be saved thereby, 

t@ Pure Flour of Unburned Bone is pronounced by the 
best authority to be the cheapest, best, and most reliable 
manure for all agricultural_purposes. Every package will 
be marked with the Trade Mark of the Co., (none genuine 
without it,) and is guaranteed to be made from _ pure un- 
burned bones, and free from adulteration or admixture, ex- 
cept five per cent. of salt added, only to prevent decomposi- 
tion, In order to remove any prejudice or doubts that may 
exist or arise hereafter as regards the responsibility of the 
Co., and their Agents, or as to the purity of their Flour of 
Bone, we offer the following extracts from the New England 
Farmer, of May 12th, 1866. 

“** This Co. is a responsible a composed of 
some of the best known and most highly respected mer- 
chants and citizens of standing in our city, Messrs. John A, 
Blanchard, Benjamin P, Cheney, Bradley N. Cummings, 
Joseph Jasigi, Horatio R. Storer, Jacob J. Storer, and James 
D. Whelpley; are the officers of this corporation. None 
could inguite in our community about either or all of these 
gentlemen, without receiving the most satisfactory evidence 
of their responsibility in every respect. They own the 
only machinery knownin the world which will regulariy, 
constantly, and unfailingly pulverize bone to a fine state of 
comminution * * and the sole right to the Trade Mark of 
‘Flour of Bone,’ * * We feel confident in saying that it 
is not adulterated, and will not be. 

Parties can buy coarse Bone cheaper than Flour of Bone, 
but with the guarantee of equal purity, such as is offered, 
the Flour of Bone is the cheapest at _its present price.” 

{New England Farmer. 
_ “Benj. H. Stair & Co., Dealers in seeds, grains, fruits, &c., 
in the City of Cleveland, are honorable, reliable, and every 
way responsible, in all their business transactions, Myr. 
Stair is a long time resident of Cleveland, and is well known 
to all our citizens as a gentleman of good reputation, having 
been for many years in the business he now follows, with 
credit to himself, and much to the benefit of the people of 
this region. We are glad to learn that this House will fur- 
nish the Pure Flour of Bone, of the Boston Milling and 
Manutlacturing Co.”—S. D, Harris, Ag’l Ed. Ohio Farmer. 

“ Having known the firm of Messrs. Briggs & Brothers, for 
the past twenty years, I consider the sale of the Fiour of 
Unburned Bones by them, a sufficient and substantial guar- 
antee of its purity.” F, W, CoLiins. 

Rochester, N. Y., May 10, 1866 

Pamphlets containing directions for use, Analysis, Test!’ 
monials, &c., sent frec to all applicants, 


ENCUMBERED HOMESTEADS. 


Few Homes are free from encumberance by mortgage or 
otherwise, and in very many cases on the decease of the 
husband and father, the wife and children are rudely forced 
from their long-cherished homes. Could that husband and 
father look back, would he not admonish husband's and fa- 
ther’s, one and _all, to guard against a similar calamity, to 
their own families by Life Insurance, 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEW YORK OFFICE 151 BROADWAY, 








PRESENT ASSETS. ........0..:+8008 + $1,530,877 17 
Losses PAID TO DATE.............. 944,042.00 
DIVIDENDS PAID TO DATE.......... 419,032.00 


Policies are issued in all varieties from $100 to $10,000, 
on any one Life. J.W.& H. JUDD, Gen’) Agents. 
Active and efficient Agents wanted, apply as above, 


8 acknowledged to be, by all odds, the best Shin- 
gle Machine in America, With only ONE HORSE POWER g 
3000 ELEGANT SHINGLES 

yer hour are easily made. The machine is _ built entirely of 
ron, very compact and easily transported, It works VE 
NEERS, STAVES and Box StTvFF, and out of the same nuni- 
ber of bolts of timber, one-third more Shingles are made 
than can be done by the Sawing Machines. All the saw-dust 
is saved by the Empire and goes into the Shingles. re 

ABRAM REQUA, Gen’l Agent, 141 Broadway, New York 


BRICKS. 


The NATIONAL Brick MACHINE is a clay tempering ma: 
chine, and with only 
TWO HORSES MAKES 
30,000 GOOD BRICKS PER DAY. 
If the machine does not do this, it will be TAKEN BACK AND 
THE MONEY REFUNDED. For Rights and Machines Address 
ABRAM REQUA, General Agent, 141 Broadway, N. Y- 


TEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 
BRING THE BABY IN—A new and very spirited song, 

for loving mothers and affectionate fathers ; 30 cents 

THE CHAIN OF LOVE—With splendid chorus; 30 cents. 

COMING, COMING HOME-—A beautiful melody ; 30 cents. 

SONG OF THE FAIRIES—A real gem; 30 cents. 

WAITING AT THE STATION—Very amusing ;_30 cents. 

Either of the above songs are suitable for the Parlor oF 
“er | ablished by W.. JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 4% 

ust published by W. JENNING a) REST, No. 

Broadway, and soldat all the Music Stores, Mailed free 08 
receipt of the price, or four for $1. 











— 


EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 

JUNE.—Do not fail to see the splendid June No., wit 
new and beautiful features. Splendid Engravings, news 4 
sic, entertaining Stories, beautiful Fashions and other aa 
soe. Now ready. roomy $3, with a valuable prong . 

he AGRICULTURIST anc EMOREST’S MON - 

with the Premium. Address W, JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
673 Broadway, N.Y. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
QUINBY’S BEE-KEEPING. By 


M. Quinby, Practical Bee-keeper. Fully Hlus- 
trated. Entirely new. The result of thirty-five 
years of successful experience—with direc- 
tions about Breeding, Hives, Pasturage, Ap- 
iary, Robbing, Feeding, Swarming, Queens, 
Pruning, Diseases, Anger, Enemies, Wax, 
Italian 


Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, 
Bees, Purchasing, &c. Price $1.75, 


NEW BOOK OF FLOWERS. 


By JosErH Breck, Practical Horticulturist. 
Containing Chapters on the Utility of Flow- 
ers, Lilies, Seeds, Flowering Plants, Budding, 
Double Flowers, Colors, Bouquets, Protec- 
tion, Training, Gardens, Lawns, Rockwork, 
Aquarium, Parlor Plants, Potting, Insects, 
Bulbous Roots, Perennials, Annuals, &e. 
Beautifully Iliustrated. Price $1.50. 


MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN, 
By Tuomas Rivers. Illustrated. Ov, how to 
vaise many kindssof fruit on small trees, with 
full directions for Training and Culture. 
Pyramidal Pear Trees on Quince Stock. Sum- 
mer Pinching. eo Pyramids, Root Prun- 
ing. Pear Treesas Bushes. Pears adapted to 
Bush Culture. Protectors for Bush Pear Trees. 
Cordon Pears on Trellises, Espalier Pears on 
Quince Stocks. Pear Tree Hedge. Planting 
and after Management. Bush Pear Tree for a 
Market Garden. How to Store Winter Pears. 
Pyramidal Apple Trees. Apples as Bushes. 
Twenty Desert Apples good from July to 
June. Twenty Kitchen Apples fit for nse from 
July to June. Pyramidal Plum Trees. Cher- 
ries as Pyramids. Filbertsand Nuts. Figs on 
Bushes. DoubleGrafting. Peach Tree Bord- 
ers, etc., etc. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


SAUNDERS’ DOMESTIC POULTRY 
Book. By 8. M. Sacnpers. New Edition Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Containing Articles on 
the Preferable Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry. 
Their History and Leading Characteristics, 
with Complete Instructions for Breeding and 
Fattening, and Preparing for Exhibition at 
Poultry Shows, etc., etc., derived from the 
Author's Experience and Observation. Very 
fully Illustrated. Golden Rules,—Never over 
feed. Never allow any food tolie about. Never 
feed from trough, pan, basin, or any vessel. 
Feed only while the birds will run after the 
feed, and not at all if they seem careless about 
it. Give adult fowls their liberty at daybreak. 
Never purchase eggs for hatching purposes 
until 2 hen is ready to sit. For seven or eight 
days before hatching, sprinkle the eggs with 
cold water while the hen is off. This will 
prevent the frequent complaint that the 
chicken was dead in the shell, Price, 
paper 40 cts., cloth 75. 


? 


MY VINEYARD AT LAKEVIEW ; 


Or, Successful Grape Culture, The Sugges- 
tion, Making a Change, Going West, Getting 
Settled, First Experience, Varieties, Planting 
a Vineyard, Propagation of the Vine, Soil 
and Situation, Preparation of Soils, Manures, 
Pruning and Training, More about Training, 
Autobiography of a Vine, Brief Expositions. 
Price $1.25. 


IN PRESS A NEW BOOK ON 

PEAT, AND ITS USES. 

By Prof. 8. W. Jonson, Yale College.—Part 

I. Origin, Varieties and Chemical Character 

of Peat. Part II. On the Agricultural Uses 

of Peat and Swamp Muck, Part III. On 

eat as Fuel, 
Published by 
ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
41 Park Row, New York. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of the price. For 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 


ANDREW S. FULLER. 


CHAPTER I, — INTRODUCTORY. — BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
Vine, Propagation by Seed.—4 Illustrations, 


| CHAPTER II.—GROWING FROM SEED.—GATHER WHEN FULLY RIPE. 
CHAPTER III.—PROPAGATION BY SINGLE BUDS.—MODE OF OPERA: 


tion, Planting in Beds, Single Buds in Open Air, Starting in Hot-Beds, Form of Single 
Bud Cutting. —5 Illustrations. 


CHAPTER IV.—CUTTINGS OF UNRIPE WOOD.—THOUSANDS OF VINES 


are Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—4 I/lustrations. 








| CHAPTER V.—PROPAGATING HOUSE.—PERFECTION SHOULD BE OUR 


Aim, Span Roofed Propagating House, Lean-to Propagating House, Single Roofed House, 
To Make the Flues.—2 Illustrations. 


CHAPTER VI.—CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TIME TO MAKE CUTTINGS, 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings.—5 IUustrations, 


CHAPTER VII,— LAYERING THE VINE.—THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 


Certain and Convenient Methods in Use, How to Layer the Vine.—1 Illustration. 


CHAPTER VIII—GRAFTING THE GRAPE.—THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 


Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be Used Successfully. —4 Illustrations. 


CHAPTER IX.— HYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.— THESE ARE OPERA- 
tions that Should Demand the Attention of Every One Who Undertakes to Produce 
New Varieties, Mode of Operation.—3 Illustrations. 

CHAPTER X.—TRANSPLANTING.—VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nursery Culture before being Planted in the Vineyard, Heeling-ing—3 Justrations. 

CHAPTER XI.—SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing the Soil, Manures and their Operations, Special Manures. 

CHAPTER ‘XII, — STEM APPENDAGES. —SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds.—7 Illustrations. 

CHAPTER XIII,— PLANTING THE VINE.—A GREAT DIVERSITY OF 
Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, How to Plant.—1 I/ustration. 


CHAPTER XIV.—GRAPE TRELLISES.—2 Zllustrations. 


CHAPTER XV.—TIME TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Soils,—17 Illustrations. 


CHAPTER XVI.—GARDEN CULTURE.—-POSITION OF BORDER, TRAIN- 
ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem, Trellises, in Gardens, Training to 
Stakes, Girdling the Vine, Removing the Leaves.—9 [Uustratiois. 

CHAPTER XVII.—GATHERING THE FRUIT.—PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 

Wine Making, Pruning Shears.—1 Jllustration. 


CHAPTER XVIIIL—INSECTS.—ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BEE; 
tle, Spotted Pelidnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Yellow Bear, Hog Caterpillar, Grape 
Vine “Sphiny, Blue Caterpillar, Procris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, Ret 
Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases, Mildew, Sun Scald.—18 Illustrations, 


CHAPTER XIX.—DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES.— ADIRONDAC, ANNA, 
Allen’s Hybrid, Alvey or Hagar, Concord, Clinton, Cassady, Creveling, Catawba, Cuya- 
hoga, Delaware, Diana, Elsinburgh, Golden Clinton or King, Hartford Prolific, Herhe- 
mont, Iona, Israella, Isabella, Le Noir, Logan, Lydia, Martha, Norton’s Virginia, 
Rebecca, Rogers’ Hybrids, Taylor’s Bullitt, Union Village. Additional List—Alexander, 
Arkansas, Albino, Allair, Baxter, Blue Favorite, Chippewa, Cynthiana, Missouri, Can 
by’s Augusta, Cloantha, Cowan, Emily, Early Hudson, Fancher, Franklin, Garrigues, 
Gravel Grape, Graham, Hyde’s Eliza, Louisa, Manhattan, Maxatawney, Marion, Mary 
Ann, Meade’s Seedling, Miles, North America, Nebraska, Ontario, Oporto, Perkins, 
Ruland, To Kalon, Underhill’s Seedling, Wilmington, York Madeira.—6 [Vlustrations, 


CHAPTER XX.—REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 
“Training Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System, Bow System, Long Rod Spur 
System, Upright Canes, Thomery System.—Index. 


Price #1.50. Sent by Mail. 
NEW-YORK : 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 


41 PARK ROW. 


Post-paid. 





sale by Booksellers generally. 
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GRAPE 


ARSONS 


Fall Trade, 600,000 Grapes of all the best varieties, including 


offer for the 


VINES, 
& CO 


Delaware, Lona, Israella, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Diana, 


weveling, Adirondac, and many other fine sorts. 


Among these is the IVES SEEDLING, a grape which is now being planted about Cincin- 


nati, on a very large scale. 


premises, its leaf was always as fresh and clean as that of a Maple 


in the Cincinnati Gazette, states its average product to be five hundred gallons per acre. J, 


It is said neither to rot nor mildew, and during the last year on our own 


A letter from Isaac F. WARING, 
McCuL- 


LoucH & Son, of Cincinnati, write, that in 1854, one Vineyard of 1,500 plants made 1,600 gallons which 


were sold at four dollars per gallon. 


It is said to be superior to Norton’s Virginia. 


All these different varieties will be sold at their usual low prices by the hundred, lower still by the 


thousand, and yet lower where ten thousand are taken. 


Address 


PARSONS 


& CO, 


rLI JSHLIN G, N. Y. 








IMPORTANT TO FRUIT GROWERS. 
The Great Result at Length Attained! 
Best and Cheapest Fruit Basket in the 

World ! 


AMERICA 








The Cheapest and Best ‘Ventilating Bas- 
ket for Marketing Strawberries, &c. 
Illustrated Circulars sent free. 

This new Basket, made of Veneer, for Strawberries, &c., is 
the most simple, useful, ingenious and cheap article of the 
kind now in use. It seems to have overcome all the objec 
tions known to Fruit Growers or Fruit Dealers, as all alike 
are at once impressed with its manifest utility. The fact is 
now well known toevery one that a tight box should never 
be used. This new Basket is thoroughly ventilated, remarka- 
bly attractive in appearance when filled with fruit—and can 
be packed in one-quarter less space than the round basket 
or box. It is not only very strongly made, but is sold at a 
much less price than anything of the kind now in market. 

Substantial Crates, to hold from 12 to% Quart Baskets, and 
so arranged that the berries can not spill out, even if the 
Crates are overturned. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Quart Sige, ......0..-+. ....- $30.00 per thousand baskets. 
Crate for 83 2 Quart Basket, (iron boun 2.00 each. 
Will hold % Baskets when nested SJuil.) 
Crate for va uart Basket, (iron bound,) .......... $2.50 cach. 
(Will hold 180 Baskets when ‘nested full.) 
All styles and sizes of Crates made to order at the 
lowest prices. 


AMERICAN BASKET COMPANY. 
Turnip Seed---Sent by Mail. 


Postage free, on receipt of price. 

Red Top Strap, Red Top, White Flat, Strap Leaved White 
Fiat, Long White Tankard, Cow Horn, Long White French, 
Yellow Stone, Yellow Aberdeen, White Norfolk, White Ruta- 
baga, Yellow Rutabaga, Swedish, Skirving’s Rutabaga. 
10 cents per ounce; $1.25 per pound. 

‘Garden, Field and Flower Seeds of every variety. 

Fertilizers, Peruvian Guano, Bone Dust, Poudrette, 
Animal Manure, &c. 

Farm and Ga niom. Isaploments of all kinds, for 
sale at Wholesale or Retail 

JOHN VANDERB ILT, 23 Fulton-st., New York. 


The Xenia Green-House Stock, 


embracing all varieties, native and exotic—and all the 
Nursery—are now offered at Wholesale, 10 per cent 
less, than the standard rates, East_or West. oO persons 
ae to embark in the GREEN-HOUSE business, this 
presents rare inducements, and an ea location! 
By the surviving partner, J. WILSON, Box 2358, 
Eales, Green Co., Ohio. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 


A fresh supply just arrived from Texas, $2 per quart, by 
mail, $2.35. B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 











Sweet Potato Plants, 


One hundred, 75 cents. Five hundred, $8. One thousand, 
$5. One hundred, by mail post-paid for 
FRANCIS BRILL, Newark, N. J. 





‘FRESH TURNIP SEEDS 
By Mail, pre-paid. 


The following varicties, the very best in cultivation, will 
be sent to any address by mail, pre-paid, or by Express in 
large quantities. Seed and Nursery Catalogues to any ad- 
dress, gratis. Wholesale Catalogues are now ready for the 
Trade. Agents wanted. 5090 ts. choice Cabbage, Parsnip, 
Beet, Carrot, Turnip, and all other garden Seeds, 


Price, 10 cents per ounce: 81 per pound. 


Early White Datch........--ceccos autumn and early winter, 
Red Top Strap Leaf............... 7 J y 
Orange Jelly or Golden Ball...... finest yellow, ad 


or Hanover, “ 


Long White French.. 

Skirvings Improved Ruta u-baga, 

German Teltow, (fine)............ 

New White Sweet German........ 
The finest of ali Winter Turnips, very late keener, extra, 


B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establishment, 
PLYMOUTH, MASS, 


ee 





Tr = ~ -' —— 
New Strawberries, 
Durand's Seedling Strawberry, believed to be the best in 


existence, may be seen in fruit in season at the og 8.5 of 
FRANCIS BRILL, Newark, N. 





TO FARMERS, 


Poudrette! Poudrette! 


80,000 Barrels of Lodi Poudrette 

For sale in lots tosuit purchasers. This Pou- 
drette has been on the market for 26 years, and 
has held its place among all other fertilizers 
as the Best and Cheapest, being sold 
for $40 per ton less than other fertilizers, with 
@ just as good results, It is manufactured from 
the night soil of New York City, which the 
subscribers have the exclusive contract for 
removing to their works. Its chief recommendations are its 
economy, the quick growth it gives to the plant, ripening a 
crop from two to three weeks earlier, and an increased yield 
of 50 to 100 per cent. It is used most extensively upon Corn, 
Tobacco, Potatoes, and Garden Vegetables. Is perfectly in- 
odorous, harmless to vegetation, can be applied directly to 
the seed without injury, and yet is as powerful as Peruvian 
Guano, and unlike Guano, does not leave the soil in an ex- 
hausted condition. A pamphlet with the experience in its 
use of several hundred farmers in different parts of the 
United States, some of them having used it for over 20 years, 
will be sent toany person applying to our address, 

Price—$2.00 per Barrel of four Bushels. Address 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
G66 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 


No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 








of recent importations, for sale by 


CHAPMAN & VANWYCE, 








~ Bruce’s Concentrated Fertilizer. 


The Saeet Manure in use—Price $50 per 2€00 Ibs, 
Send-for.Circular. 
JOHN VANDERBILT, 23 Fulton-st., New York, 








} 





THE BEST FERTILIZER, 


The Rumford Chemical Works offer for sale, 1,200 tons of 
Wilson's Patent Ammoniated Superphosphate of Lime, 
This valuable Fertilizer is made entirely from bone, and nj- 
trogenous substances, and oil of vitriol, and is compounded 
from them in such proportions as to make the best possible 
Fertilizer. 

Orders from any part of the country, except Maryland, for 
any quantity, will be promptly filled, if accompanied with 
the money, or satisfactory references, 

Citizens of Maryland should address their orders to Hon, 
Robert Turner, Baltimore. 

This Fertilizer always produces superior crops of Grass, 
Corn, Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, and Buckwheat, of Pota. 
toes, Turnips, and Beets, and is most excellent for Trees, 
Shrubs, and Vines, 

Price at the Works, for 10 Tons, or less, $60 per Ton, A 
liberal discount to dealers. \ 

GEO. F. WILSON, Treasurer, 
Nos, 58, 59 and 60 South Water-st, 
Providence, R, J, 
H. B, LANE, 151 Nassau-st., Agent in New York City, 


VINELAND 
FARM AND FRUIT LANDS, ina 


mild and healthful climate, Thirty miles south of Phila 
delphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itute as Baltimore, Md. 

The soilis rich and productive, varying from a claytoa 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables. This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers. Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &¢., produce 
immense profits, Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States. The entire territory, con- 
sisting of forty-five square miles of land, is laid out upon a 
general system of improvements. The land is only sold to 
ictual settlers with provision for public adornment, The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan- 
tages has become the resort of people of taste. It has in- 
creased five thousand people within the past three years, 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Academies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture have 
been introduced. Hundreds of people are constantly set- 
tling. Several hundred houses are being constructed, and 
it is estimated that five hundred will be built during thesum- 
mer, Price of Farm land, twenty acre lots and upward, $3 
per acre, Five and ten acre, and Village lots for sale, 

Fruits ‘and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
any other locality north of Norfolk, Va. Improved places 
for sale. 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manu 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like. 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 
and a good soil, in a country beautifully improved, abound: 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit. 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants, 

Address CHAS, K, LANDIS, Vineland P. O., Landis 
Township, New Jersey, 

From Report of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of, this side of 
the Western Prairies. 


Maryland and Virginia Farms for 
Sale. 


Owing to the Civil War, fine Southern farms are now offer. 
ing for sale at reduced prices, in the most fertile portions of 
Maryland and _ Virginia. The mildness of the climate and 

variety of productions offer peculiar inducements to North- 
ern Farmers.—The Subscribers have constantly on hand 
Farms improved and unimproved, Dairy, Fruit and Grazing 
Farms, Country-Seats, Coal and Timber Lands, in all sections 

Maryland and Virginia. 

Also Residences and Building lots in and around Baltimore 
and Washington. 

Faithful and accurate descr’ ptione can ad had Mf addres 
sing JOHN GLENN & CC 

9 Second. st., Baltimore. 
ee 


be PERIOR FARM LAN 1.—20,000 
Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newfield, Gloucester Coun! 
New Jersey, on the Railroad running from Philadelphia 
Cape May, "80 miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at_low prices and on easy terms, in lots to sult oe 
cha Circulars, with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon, 
William Parry, and others, with full information, sent to sp 
plic sain, free,’ Address JOHN H. COFFIN & CO. New 
field, Gloucester Co., N. J. Improved Farms also for Sale. 
ae 


600 Maryland and Virginia Farms 


and Timbered Lands. 


Catalogue of Maryland and Virginia Lands, with a 
eT al description of Maryland, for sale by R. W. T 
f N & CO.,, Land Agents, 87 Lexington-st., Baltimo ot 
City, embracing a description of the soil and products 
Maryland. Send 25 cents tor 8 Copy of Catalogue. 
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HE BEST BOOK TO SELL. —Avents Gnd ¢ 
ready rale for the indispensable HAND BOOK, a 
OW Ai Bd BOSTNISS -Oncleree cit vol, BRAVE Ea 
oO ne large vo 
post for $2.25. Addrers FOWLER & WELLS, No. 889 roads 
way, New York. 
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FRANK, 
FEARLESS, 


AND 


INDEPENDENT of PARTY CONTROL. 


THE EVENING POST. 


NEW-YORK. 





HE EVENING POST, NOW IN ITS 
sixty-fifth year, having begun with this nineteenth 
century, has always maintained a leading position among 
he metropolitan journals, 


The fearless and hearty support which it has always given 
to the great principles of universal justice and freedom has 
made it the almost indispensable companion of brave and 
true men, who are more deeply interested in the success of 
principles andthe progress of humanity than in the triumph 
of party. 


During the war THE EVENING POST was one of the 
most earnest and vigorous supporters of the cause of the 
Union; it held up the hands of our brave soldiers in the 
field, and encouraged the hearts of our noble men and wom- 
en at home; every project for pushing on the column hadits 
zealous support; while it no less zealously lashed and re- 
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es 


THE FARMER'S 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER ENLARGED. 


THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE 


EXCLUSIVE REPORTS OF 


HAS 


FARMERS CLUB. 


Terms of Weekly "Tribune. 
Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers........ : ee 202-82 00 
Mail subscribers, clubs of five........... CT ee er err Tree ede siekiedemcrels OR 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers...............00cccececeece oscoeskh OO 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers.............. este rwenyebales .34 00 
Ten copies, to one address...... SpinNdeseeaeeseedaenennesweiee ements ; 16 00 
Twenty copies, to one address....... CT PO pssineie WER ECR Re Reowesasests ...80 00 


An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten. 


Terms of Semi-Weekly Tribune. 
Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 numbers....... Series neering ie vseieie ew enmmmne $4 00 
Mail subscribers, 2 copies, 1 year—104 numbers.... 
Mail subscribers, 5 copies, or over, for each copy, : 
Persons remitting for 10 copies $380, will receive an extra copy for 6 months. 
Persons remitting for 15 copies $45, will receive an extra copy one year. 








buked treason in all its forms, whether open and courageous, 
as at the South, or covert and mean, as at the North. 


At the same time, with all its enthusiasm for liberty and 
Union, THE EVENING POST did not close its eyes to the 
dangers of an abuse of power; it was the enemy of all undue 
exercise of the central authority, of all kinds of political job- 
bery and corruption; it has insisted upon economy in expen- 
ditures and of the strictest adherence to the Constitution, 
To these principles THE EVENING POST intends toadhere, 


3ut THE EVENING POST has = aimed to be more 
than a political and commercial journal, It desires besides 
tobe “a good newspaper.” In its columns will be found a 
complete history of the events of the day, important politi- 
cal or State documents entire, proceedings of Legislative 
bodies, Summaries of European intelligence, and News from 
all parts of the world, accurate Reports of Financial and 
Commercial matters, trustworthy correspondence, and a 
carefully selected literary miscellany, comprising Poetry, 
Reviews of new works, with liberal extracts, gossip and an- 
ecdotes—the whole forming an excellent variety, in which 
every reader will discover something to his taste, 


a i eed 


CHANGE OF TERMS. 


We are gratified to announce that the decline in the price 
of paper enables us to reduce our ratesto a very lowstandard, 


We hope to have the co-operation of our friends in extend- 
ing our circulation, as formerly, and shall be pleased tosend 
specimen copies, posters and blank lists to persons whose 
facilities or inclination may prompt them to get up a Club. 





EVENING POST—Weekly. 
Single copies, ONG YEAT.......ceccececeves veccesseconcccccepe0D 
Five copies secccccoe 900 
Sinee 55a kee 


see eeeee ferns 


Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers... 


Twenty copies, addressed to names of subseribers..,.... 34.00 
Ten copies to one person's AUALCSS.......ececesee00 cee oe 16.00 
Twenty copies to one person's AMAPCSS.........0eeeeeeeees 30.00 


Additions may be made to the club, at any time, at club 
fates, An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten. 


EVENING POST—Semi-Weekly. 
One copy, one year sdessteaaceaeees $4.00 
TWo copies, one year... ..ccccececcececeees Seetedeneessnuee 7.00 
Five copies or OVEr, TOY GACH COPY... <.ccce..ccvsceedccvece 3.00 


e extra copy will be sent for each club of ten at these 
Tates, 





EVENING POST—Daily. 


9 ' 
$12 per annum; or forany period over a month at same rate. 





POSTMASTERS or others, acting as Club Agents, who 
Prefer cash discounts instead of free copies, can learn par- 
ticulars on application, 

_cubRey MeN are supplied with the Daily paper at $10; 
emi-Weekly at $3; or Weekly at $1.50 per annum, 
REMITTANCES should be made, if possible, by draft or 
8t-Office order, payable in New York. 


WM. €, BRYANT & CO., Publishers, 


41 Nassausstreet, New-York. 
New York, May tst, 1966, 


$10 per annum; 


Address 


Daily Tribune. 


$5 for six months. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





The first Book of an American Author. 


IN TRUST, 


—~OR— 


DR. BERTRAND’S HOUSEHOLD, 


BY MISS AMANDA M. DOUGLASS. 
lvon, 12mM0, $1.75. 


This new novel (by a new author) is meeting with great 
success among readers and critics, Three large editions 
have already been sold, and the press are sending us favora- 
ble and even enthusiastic notices of the book. 
“Richard Bertrand, the hero of the story, is a noble char- 
acter, whose model is worthy of close study.” 

“The idea of the book is admirable. It represents the el- 
der brother of a family, lef. comparatively helpless by the 
death of its head, sacrificing hisown dearest ambitionsin or- 
der to assume a father’s duties to his brothers and sisters.” 
“From no source have we heard the work spoken of other- 
wise than in terms of praise.” 

It is of the highest order of works of fiction, written with 
that true genius which has high moraland spiritual aims, and 
whose mission is to improve and elevate the human mind. 
Sent by mail post-paid, on receipt of price, and for sale by 
all booksellers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washington street, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
NEW BOOK NOW READY. 
GET THE BEST—FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES, 
THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS OF GRANT AND SHERMAN, 
a the popular historian, J. T. HEADLEY. 
Complete in one volume. Handsomely Illustrated. 
The most attractive work on the War. 
Also, the following standard works by the Hon. J. T. Headley: 
WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS 
NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS, an 
SAGRED MOUNTAINS and SCENES IN THE HOLY LAND. 
Active agents are selling 100 copies per week. Extra in- 
ducements are offered. Send for terms, Address E, B. 
TREAT & CO., No. 634 Broadway, New York. 
4 é.. 


FOREST TREES. 


A new and much improved edition of Michaux & Nuttall’s 
“North American Sylwa,”’ complete in 5 Impe- 
rial Octavo volumes, with 277 beautifully Colored plates, 
true to nature, accompanied with letterpress descript ons of 
all our ** North American Forest Trees,’’ Tlic 
most elegant and scientific work ever published on_ this 
subject. Experienced Agents wanted to sell valuable illus- 
trated works in all parts of the United States. 
Address RICE, RUTTER & CO., 
525 Minor-st., Philadelphia. 


EMOREST’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—Uni- 
versally acknowledged the MODEL PARLOR MAGA- 
ZINE of America. Yearly, $3—with beautiful and valuable 
Premiums to each subscriber. Single copies 30 cents, or 
back numbers as specimens, 20 cents; mailed free on receipt 
of price, Splendid Premiums for Clubs, consisting of Al- 
bums, Writing Desks, Reticules, Clothes-Wringers, Music 
Boxes, ete., etc. Bartlett’s Elastic Stitch Family Sewing 
Machine for only 15 Subscribers. A $55 Wheeler _& Wilson 














A New Friut Book. 
PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
FRUIT CULTURE. 


BY 
CHARLES R. BAKER, 
Of the Dorchester Nurseries. 


1 vol. 8v0. Profusely Illustrated. Price $4.00. 


A work of rare excellence, which is destined to take its 
place beside the best works on American Pomology. Its 
author is extensively and favorably known among fruit- 
growers, both as a skillful pomologist anda ripe scholar, and 
is every way qualified for the preparation of a book on this, 
his favorite subject. In fruit culture he was educated by 
Hon. Marshall P, Wilder, of world-wide fame, with whom 
he is at present associated as business partner, and to whose 
valuable library and ripe experience he has had the freest 
access for many years. 

In this volume he gives no delineations or descriptions of 
Fruits, but treats with exhaustive fullness the arts of pro- 
duction and cultivation, together with the scientific princi- 
ples on which these arts depend; how persons may supply 
themselves with the best fruits in variety and abundance, 
with the least labor and expense, and in the shortest possible 
space of time. 


No family, no cultivator can do without this book, which 
will save them many times its cost every year. 
*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, and for 
sale by all booksellers, 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers and Booksellers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston, 


WANTED--AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


(BOTH MALE AND FEMALE) 
Tosell a new Print entitled 


“HOME AGAIN.” 


Painted by McClury. Engraved by Fabroniar. A clergy- 
man sends us the following notice: 


“The return of the loved son, husband, and father, can 
not be more truthfully delineated than we see it in the rev- 
erent attitude of the good old mother, in the puzzled, anx- 
ious face of the wife, and the joyous looks of the children 
who, with eager delight, are escorting the war-worn hero 
into the surprised circle at home. Every item is true to 
nature.’ ‘ 











SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
Agents, competent to engage others, will be offered supe- 
rior inducements. Address 
W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


ORKS ON PHONOGRAPHY, HYDRQ- 
PATHY, PHRENOLOGY, PuHysioLoGy, PHYystIoGNomy, 
PsycHoLoGy, ETHYoOLoGY, MECHANISM, ANATOMY, MEDI- 
CINE, AGRICULTUR’.,. EDUCATION, &c., supplied by Messrs. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. Sec our SPECIAL 
List of Private Medical Works. Agents Wanted. 


MPHE GAME OF DRAUGHTS OR CHECKERS 


Simplified; Beginners Sure Guide: cach 50 cts. Spayth’s 
Draughts or Checkers for Beginners. Price 75 cts. Sent by 














Sewing Machiné for 25 subscribers. Address W. JENNINGS 
DEMOREST, No. 478 Broadway, N.Y, June No, now ready. 


mail, post-paid, by A. J, DUNLAP, 416 Broadway, N. Y. 
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(Business Notices $2.00 per Agate Line of Space. ) 


o_O. . 


GREAT AMERICAN THA (0., 


Have selected the following kinds from their Stock, which 


—EwT—er—r eee s 


they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs, They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them 
in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST: 


OOLONG, 70c., 80c., 9c., best $1 per pound. 
MIXED, ‘0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound, 


GREEN TEAS, 80c., %c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound. 

YOUNG HYSON, S%0c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound. 


JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

IMPERIAL and HYSON, best $1.25 per pound. 

These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping 
in mind health, economy, anda high degree of pleasure in 
G@rinking them. 


COFFEES ROASTED & GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 85¢c.—best 40c. per 
pound, Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House keepers and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we sell at the low price of 80c. per 
pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY-ST., corner Church-st. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, cornér Bleecker-st. 

No, 503 EIGHTH AWE., near Thirty-seventh-st, 

No, 205 FULTON-ST., BROOKLYN, corner Coneerd-st. 


Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, all 
of which are doing well), can have their orders promptly and 
faithfally filled; and in case.of clubs, can have each party's 
name marked on theif packages as directed by sending their 
orders to Nos, $1 and 35 Vesey-st. 


Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns throughout 
the country, and for which we feel very grateful, Some of 
our Clubs send orders weekly, some not so often, while 
others keep a standing order to be supplied with a given 
quantity each week, or at stated periods, And in all cases 
(where a sufficient time has elapsed) Clubs have repeated 
their orders. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars, had better send Post-Office drafts, or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by express ; 
but larger order's we will forward by express, to collect on 
delivery. 

We return thanks to parties who have taken an inter- 
est in getting up Clubs. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the CLUB. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. 

CLUBS.<—The manner of getting up Clubs is shown by 
the following : 

Aveusta, Hancock Co., Il., April 4, 1856. 
Great American Tra Company, Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey 
street, New York: 

‘Teena you herein a smal list, with you Wilt please ff up 
and forward to my address by the American Express Com- 4 
pany, with bill for collection: 
Isaac Kennedy, 8 ts Imperial at... 
sanpee Kenn Y. 8 Bs Imperial ~ 3 





P.S.—The grocers here think that we are going to get swin- 
dled in this operation, Please do the best you can by us, 

r. 
Avetsta, II1., April 23, 1866. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY: 

Gentlemen,—I have the pleasure to inform you that I re. 
ceived the Tea and bill all O. K., and I find that it gives good 
satisfaction in every case. It cost us just 9 cents per pound 
to get it here, so we saved $1.06 on a pound, besides getting 
a better article. I expect to get up a large Club soon. 
Please accept many thanks for the complimentary. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
JOHN P. PATCH, 





Augusta, Hancock Co., Ill. 


The Herald of Health 


FOR MAY CONTAINS: 

To Tne YOUNG MEN OF AMERICA. By Rev. E. H. Chapin. 

Dio LEWIS ON NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR PuysicaL CULTURE. 

A PAPER ON THE NOSE AND ITs HEALTR. 

SHALL WE EaT PoRK? 

TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

SMALL Pox. 

PHYSIQUE OF THE DIFFERENT STATES. 

DEGENERATION OF THE WOMEN OF AMERICA, 

CATTLE PLAGUE: Is it a question of Diet, or what is it ? 

$1.50 A YEAR: 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

The first Five Numbers of the present year, comprising an 
invaluable amount of important and interesting reading 
matter, will be sent to any address, as specimens, upon the 


receipt of Fifty Cents, 
Address MILLER, WOOD & CO.,, 
No, 15 Laight-st., New York. 


KIT-TA-TIN-N YY. 


1e Largest and most productire, Sweetest _and 
most delicious, Hardiest and every way the BES 
Blackberry extant. No Garden is complete without it. 
Send stamp for Prices, Testimonials, &c., (New Edition) to 
E. WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N. J. 








NEAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| 
| No. 12 Wall Street, 
CHARTERED 1850. 


Farm Risks taken at very low rates by all our Agents, 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus, Jan. 1, 1866,- - 296,030 

LOSSES liberally adjusted and promptly paid. 


JONATHAN D., STEELE, President, 
P. NoTMAN, Secretary. 


Important to Cider Makers, _ 
THE JERSEY 
POWER APPLE GRINDER. 


(BUTTERWORTH’S PATENT.) 

For grinding Apples, Peaches and other kinds of fruit, 
See Advertisement in May No., and send for Circular. Man. 
ufactured and for sale by 

R. BUTTERWORTH, Trenton, N, J, 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE! * 
We have “Two. away more than : 
TWO HUNDRED 
Sewing Machines, as premiums for getting subscribers to the 
New YorK OBSERVER. 16 new subscribers will secure 4 
55 Sewing Machine, either Wheeler & Wilson, or Grover 
Baker See Agriculturist for March and April. 
Sample copies and Circulars sent to any address free, 
Terms, year in Advance, 


8, $3.50 a 
SIDNEY EF. MORSE, JR, & CO, 




















37 PARK ROW, New York, 





PURELY MUTUAL 





ASSETS, 


the very first and most reliable names. 


It is Strictly Mutual, the 


Dividends are, and always 


quired in an “all-cash company.” 


ORIGINATED AND INTRODUCED 


NEW 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 
Home Office, Nos. {12 and 114 Broadway, New York. 
OVER $5,000,000-SECURELY 
(See 21st Annual Report April No. Agyjculturist.) 


This is one of the OLDEST, SAFEST, and most SUCCESSFUL Life Insurance Companies in the United States, and 
offers-advantages not excelled, and in some respects NOT RQUALEP, by any other, Its Trustees in New York city are of 


Policy-Helders Receiving the Entire Prefits. 


(eo Special care in the selections of its risks—strict economy—and a Sufe and judicious investment of its 
Sunds—emphatically characterize the management of this Company. J 
have been Declared Annually. 
The mortality among its members has been PPwportionately Jess than that of any other Life Insurance Company in Amer! 
ca—a result consequent On a most careful and judicious selection of lives, and one of great importance to poliey-holders. 
It offers to the assured the most abundant security in a large accumulated fund, amounting now to over 
FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


It accommodates its members in the settlement of their premiums, by granting, when desired, a credit at once on account 
Of future dividends, thus furnishing Insurance for nearly double the amount for abont the BAe CASH PAYMENT 23 is re 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
YORK 


INVESTED. 


4 


$. 


The Annual Income, exclusive of Interest on Investments, NOW EXCEEDS 
TWO AND A HALE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


THIS COMPANY 
THE NEW FEATURE KNOWN 


AS 








' have obviatedthis Objection by thelr 


THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 

which is rapidly superseding the old system of life-long payments, and HAS REVOLUTIONIZED THE SYSTEM OF LIFE 
INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, and which has been adopted (generally in a less favorable form) by all Life 
Companies; thus attesting the force of public opinion in favor of a system so favorable to policy holders as that established 


bythe New York Lire for the benefit of its members. 
It has received the unqualified approval of the best business men in the land, large numbers of whom have taken out 


policies under it, purely as an investment. 
AT THE END OF TEN ¥BARS 
AIsIs PAYWTMENTS CEASE ENTIRETY. 
By the table on which this class of polictes is yased, ® person incurs no risk in taking out a policy. Insuring to-day for 
$5,000, If he dies to-morrow, the $5,000 immiediately becomes a claim; and if he lives ten years, aud makes ten annual pay: 
ments, his policy is paid up—nothing more to pay, and still his dividends continue, making 


HIs LIFE POLIcY, 
A SOURCE GF INCOME TO HIM WHILE LIVING. 


The only weighty argument offeredagninst Life Insurance is thata party might pay in for a number of years, and then, 
by inadvertence, inability, etc., be unable to continue paying, thereby losing all he had paid. The “New Yor«k LIFE 
»?. 


-MON-FORFEITURE PLAN. 


A pasty, by this table, after the d. year, 
CANNOT FORFRIT ANY PART OF WHAT HAS BEEN PAID IN, 


Thus, if one insaring by this plan for $10,000 discontinues after the second’ year, he is entitled wn PAID-UP POLI 
according to the number of years paid in, viz, : Aas , 
lend on‘s¥me for life. 


-- 


ed 


cy, 


a2 


Second year, two-tenths of $10,000 (amount insured), amounting to $2,000, with divic 


Third year, three-tenths of os ” " 3,000, ; Me 
Fourth year, four-tenths of . “3 “ 4,000, “ : : 
Fifth year, five-tenths of a “ - 5,000, “ 
the tenth annual payment, ahen all és paid, and dividends still continue duringsthe life-time of thew re 
ee ee oa ¥y of Life Insurance. . 


ge This feature, among others, has given to this Company a success unparalleled in the 


Persons desiring information, or Policies, or to be connected with the Company as Agents, will pletiseapply to the 





J. Ke , 2 bs Gunpowder at....... J 
ee 2 hs Imperial at........... c J 
S, B. Crosby, 4 hs Gunpowder at......... nto . 
D. Pierson, 2 Bs Japan, uncolored, at..... ... Le ao 2 
F.gVard, 8 Bs Young Hyson at................ 18 do 8% 
John Patch, 2s Young Hyson at............ 125 do 2.450 
do 2 ms. Gunpowder at........... » 12% do 250 
ado 4s Java Coffee, green, at.... 40 do 1,0 
Total. .....c0ccscecrsevcerere > see.s5 of $2.5 | 


The patkages you will please put in one box, if posstiie 
and direct to me at Auguata, Hancock County, Ii. 
Yours respeetfully, 
JOHN P. PATCH 


| Office, either personally or by letter. 
' gregate Sum Exceeding $3,500,000. : 
| 





There has been Paid to the Widows and Orphans of Members of this Company an Ag* 
The Dividends Paid (Return Premiums) Exceed $1,700,000. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


P.aesident. 
Actuary. nA 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 











